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1A ORE IERIE TNS TRE ON LIN 


BILL FOR NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY NOW 
READY FOR HOUSE 


Legislation for Establishment of 
Federal Music and Art School 
Will Be Immediately Considered 
If only One Representative 
Favors Measure — Author of 
Proposed Law No Longer a 
Member and Bill Awaits New 
Sponsor—Plan Institution with 
Departments Located in Dist- 
rict of Columbia, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia and New York--President 
Would Head Controlling Board 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—It is 

announced by the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representa- 
tives that it but remains for those inter- 
ested in the establishment of a National 
Conservatory of Music and Art to take up 
the matter and hearings will be held, if 
desired, or the bill will be acted upon by 
the commmittee without hearings. We 
ascertained that the committee was 
ready to take up the measure at any 
time, but, according to the Congressional 
procedure, can do so only upon request 
of a member of the House. This means 
that it will be necessary for those who 
are interested in the project to make the 
request for the consideration of the bill 
by the committee through a member of 
the House of Representatives. Former 
Representative Bruckner, who _ repre- 
sented the twenty-second New York dis- 
trict in the last session of Congress, but 
who is no longer a member of the House, 
was the author of the proposed legisla- 





tion, the bill having been introduced a . 


few days prior to adjournment of the 
last session. 


“The Committee on Education has re- 
ceived a number of communications in- 
quiring as to the status of the measure, 
several being from New York City,” said 
a member of the committee to the writer 
to-day, “and we have replied to the effect 
that the bill will be taken up and hear- 
ings held without unnecessary delay if 
those interested in the matter will have 
the request for such hearings come 
through a member of the House. Mr. 
bruckner not now being a member of 
that body, it devolves upon some other 
member to interest himself in it. In 
the absence of such request the commit- 
‘ce cannot act upon the measure.” 

The bill, as introduced by Mr. Bruck- 
ner, provides for an institution to be 
divided into four departments “of equal 
tandard, to be located one in the Dis- 
‘rict of Columbia, one in the State of II- 

nois, one in the State of New York, 
ind one in the State of California,” and 

planned to embrace curricula of music 
n all its branches, vocal and instru- 

ental, as well as painting, drawing and 
cteaing. The President of the United 
States is named as the head of a general 
oard of regents to consist, besides him- 
elf, of the president of the Senate, the 
peaker of the House of Representatives, 
he chairman of the Senate Committee 
n Edueation, the chairman of the 
louse of Representatives Committee on 
‘ducation, and seven other citizens who 
nall be selected by the President of the 

nited States. The board, according to 


ne measure, will have power to appoint 
general director, who shall have full 
ontrol of the conservatory in the Dis- 
rict. of Columbia, and likewise aid in 
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supervising and controlling the other 
three conservatories. 

The board of regents, together with 
the director general in the District of 
Columbia, are to fix the standard for ad- 
mission of the pupils to the various de- 
partments, and the pupils applying for 
admission shall pass a thorough exami- 
nation before a competent board of ex- 
aminers to be selected by the board of 
regents. Upon the pupil obtaining the 
percentage designated by the regents, 
and being a person of good moral char- 
acter, and paying the entrance fee of 
$50, which shall cover all fees necessary 
for the pupil’s term of attendance, he 
shall be admitted. 

Both males and females are to be ad- 
mitted to the Conservatory; the board 
of regents is to fix the period in which 
examinations of the respective pupils 
shall take place in public, before such 
juries as the faculty may select, and 
shall adopt such standards of perfection 
as in- their judgment they deem war- 
ranted, and shall bestow such distinction 
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and honor, by way of special mention, 
medal or certificate, as in their opinion 
the pupil, by reason of proficiency, is en- 
titled to. Upon the final graduation from 
the Conservatory, diplomas are to be is- 
sued bearing upon them the seal of the 
United States, which diplomas are to be 
signed by the President of the United 
States, the director general, and the re- 
spective master or masters who _in- 
structed the pupil. m Se 





Caruso Reaches Forty-fifth Birthday 


Enrico Caruso reached his forty-fifth 
birthday on Monday of this week. Feb. 
25. The world-famous tenor of Gatti’s 
forces spent the day as follows: In the 
morning, two hours’ work; afternoon, 
visited the opera house to see Helen 
Moller and her pupils in Greek dances; 
evening, at the theater. “How could I 
give a party?” he replied to a New York 
Sun reporter. “I should have to invite 
all my friends, and where could one give 
a party for all New York?” 
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Thousands of musicians and music lovers 
are serving under the colors. Affix a one- 
cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any postal em- 
ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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HAMMERSTEIN AND 
KAHN SAID TO BE 
IN $2 OPERA PACT 


Former Impresario May Be Re- 
leased From His Eight-Year 
Agreement with Metropolitan 
If He Produces Popular-Priced 
Opera at Lexington or Manhat- 
tan Next Season— Project 
Would Place Three Operatic 
Companies in New York 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN may pro- 
duce popular-priced opera at the 
Lexington Opera House, which he built 
for that purpose. He will be released 
from his eight-year contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
still has two years to run, if he. will give 
$2 opera, it is reported. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, is understood to be in thor- 
ough sympathy with the project and is 
quoted as saying that “he will do all 


in his power to assist such a venture.” 
Mr. Hammerstein is obligated not to at- 
tempt to produce first class opera, that 
is, anything which would compete with 
the Metropolitan, in New York until 
1920. 

At present the Lexington Opera House 
is involved in a complicated lawsuit, the 
result of which will probably decide Mr. 
Hammerstein’s opera plans. The theater 
will be sold at auction on March 21. 

The Chicago Opera Company some 
months ago leased the building for a 
year and if Mr. Hammerstein loses the 
pending suit the holding company, the 
United Booking Offices, the Chicago 
forces will be enabled to renew the lease 
for next season. On the other hand, 
General Director Campanini of the Chi- 
cago forces, is understood to be contem- 
pane the erection of a large opera 

ouse for his next engagement in New 
York. 

In the event that the Lexington is not 
available for his enterprise, Mr. Ham- 
merstein may again utilize the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. The Manhattan is 
now leased to Morris Gest, but if the 
lease is not renewed by May 1 the the- 
ater will be available for Hammerstein 
opera in September. 

The picturesque hero of New York’s 
famous opera war declined to make a 
statement, but it is well known that he 
is impatient to re-enter the operatic 
arena. He believes that opera should be 
given in the summer as well as during 
the winter season. 








Metropolitan to Produce “Coq d’Or” 
in Novel Fashion 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera-pantomime, 
“Le Coq d’Or,” one of the most inter- 
esting of the novelties planned for pro- 
duction this season by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be given early in 

arch. The work is peculiarly novel in 
view of the fact that while it is being 
sung by the singers, the action is en- 
tirely done in pantomime by the ballet. 
It requires, therefore, a double cast. 

Those who are to take part are The 
Queen, Mme. Barrientos and Miss Galli; 
The King, Messrs. Didur and Bolm; The 
General, Messrs. Rothier and Bartik; 
Amalfa, Misses Braslau and Smith; The 
Astrologer, Messrs. Diaz and Bonfiglio; 
The Prince, Messrs. Audisio and Hall, 
and A Knight, Messrs. Reschiglian and 
Johnson. 

The work, which is in three acts, was 
done in London and Paris in 1914 by the 
Russian Ballet, the Paris production be- 
ing conducted by Pierre Monteux, who 
will direct it here. It is in three acts. 
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“BARBER” HAS FIRST HEARING 
OF SEASON AT METROPOLITAN 


Barrientos, De Luca and Others Give Splendid Performance— 
Grows in Interest—Caruso and Florence 
Easton Again Acclaimed—Henri Scott Reappears 

















OSSINI’S opera, “Il Barbiere di Si- 
R viglia,” had its first performance of 
the season at the Metropolitan last Fri- 
day night. Maria Barrientos, who has 
sung Rosina here in previous seasons, 


was heard again in that part. She sang 
delightfully. 

Giuseppe de Luca was a_ splendid 
Figaro, and Fernando Carpi gave a 


worthy interpretation as the Count of 
Almaviva. There was a new Basilio, 
José Mardones, who sang the role in 
thoroughly praiseworthy fashion. Mala- 


testa was the Dr. Bartolo. 

The entire production was an excel- 
lent one. ; 

Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” was again 
given before a crowded audience at the 
Metropolitan last Thursday evening. 
Again one could but admire recurrent 
flashes of inspiration and regret that 
such inspired moments fail to lead to a 
profounder elaboration of the composer’s 
ideas. Notwithstanding the libretto’s 
simplicity, verging on naiveté, the audi- 
ence followed the evolutions of the plot 
with the keenest interest. 

Caruso as Flammen, in gorgeous voice, 
evoked storms of applause and recall 
after recall, his evening’s partner, Flor- 
ence Easton, fully sharing in the honors. 
The consummate stage art of Miss 
Easton in the title rdle and the charm of 
her personality, as well as the sweet 
purity and the tasteful utilization of her 
soprano voice, again gained her merited 
acclamation. Mr. De Segurola as Franz 
obviously had a cold, which in no wise, 
however, curtailed his spirited imper- 
sonation. Mr. Amato as Gianotto and 
Mr. Didur as Antonio were picturesque 
and effective in “their parts, just as the 
smaller réles were competently cast, 
with Lila Robeson as the Mad Woman, 
Cecil Arden as Vannard (in which rdle 
the young American contralto made her 
début at the Metropolitan this season), 
and Minnie Egener as Maud. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted the performance 


with taste and good judgment. 
0. P. d. 


“St. Elizabeth” had its fourth per- 
formance at the Saturday matinée. 
Liszt’s exquisitely beautiful oratorio- 
opera grows more and more lovely and 
the representation loses nothing of that 
coherence and sensitive balance that dis- 
tinguished it from the first as the very 
finest Metropolitan achievement of the 
year. Strangely enough the closing 
scene, with Elizabeth’s long monologue, 
which seemed least likely to succeed with 
the public, turns out to be the most mov- 
ing and most enjoyable part of the whole 
work. Florence Easton rises here to 
splendid heights of emotional vocalism 
and spiritual delineation. She was at 
her best on Saturday. Mr. Whitehill, 
barring a trifling hoarseness, made a 
superb Landgrave, while Mme. Matzen- 
auer and Messrs. Schlegel, Leonard and 
Ruysdael rounded out the admirable cast 
and Mr. Bodanzky revealed the limitless 
treasures of the score. What eloquent 
proof is this heavenly music of Liszt’s 
resourcefulness in compassing moods! 
Think of the comprehensiveness of the 
genius that could so voice the mystical, 
the legendary, the tender exaltation in 
“St. Elizabeth” and on the other hand 
find such tremendous expression for the 
ironic, the diabolical, the sensuous as in 


the “Faust” and “Dante” Symphonies 
and the “Mephisto” Waltz! 
H. F. P. 


“Tosca was given on Feb. 20, with 
Mme. Farrar as Tosca and John Mc- 
Cormack making his first appearance as 
Cavaradossi. Scotti made his last ap- 
pearance for some time with the com- 
pany, as he is taking a holiday at Palm 
Beach. Cecil Arden sang the part of 
the Shepherd excellently. 

“Carmen” was sung at the special 
matinée on Washington’s Birthday, with 
Geraldine Farrar in the name part and 
Ruth Miller singing Micaela for the first 
time, winning much applause. The rest 
of the cast included Misses Sparkes and 
Fornia and Messrs. Martinelli, Whitehill, 
Reiss, Bada and Rossi. Mr. Monteux 
conducted. 

“Rigoletto” was presented Saturday 
night. Mme. Barrientos appeared as 
Gilda, repeating her former success in 
the part. Mr. Lazaro was heard as the 
Duke and De Luca in the title réle. Henri 
Scott made his first appearance of the 
season as Sparafucile and was received 
with approval. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





Max Rosen Triumphs in Ann Arbor 


Max Rosen’s success at his recent ap- 
pearance at the University of Michigan 
School of Music in Ann Arbor was de- 
scribed in the following telegram re- 
ceived by the violinist’s managers, Haen- 
sel & Jones, and sent by A. A. Stanley, 





director, and Charles A. Sink, secretary 
of the school: “Max Rosen received an 
ovation from 5000 music-lovers in Hill 
Auditorium. The audience was spell- 
bound by his magnificent playing, per- 
fect technique, masterly interpretation, 
graceful stage presence and winning per- 
sonality. It was one of the finest violin 
recitals ever given in Ann Arbor.” 





Havrah Hubbard Becomes Song Leader 
at Camp Kearney, Cal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The 
appointment of Havrah Hubbard of Bos- 
ton as song leader at Camp Kearney, 
Linda Vista, Cal., was announced to-day 
by the War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities through Lee 
F. Hanmer, general supervisor of music 
in National Army and Guard canton- 
ments. Mr. Hubbard formerly was music 
editor of the Chicago Tribune and 
gained added distinction through a series 
of operalogues which he has given with 
Claude Gotthelf. Mr. Hubbard will as- 
sume his new post at once. 





Geoffrey O’Hara Becomes Song Leader 
of Camps at Newport News 


NEWPORT NEws, VA., Feb. 23.—Geof- 
frey O’Hara, formerly song leader at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., for the War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, has arrived here to take up 
similar duties at Camps Stewart and 
Hill. It is expected that Mr. O’Hara 
will also assist the people of Newport 
News in their community chorus work. 





Chrystal Brown to Direct Y. M. C. A. 
Music at Camp Lee 


Chrystal Brown, who for several years 
has been musical director and soloist in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Paterson, 
N. J., has gone to Camp Lee, Virginia, 
as Song Master for the Y. M. C. A. 
activities in that camp. 





BOYLE ““FANTASIE” A 
DISTINGUISHED WORK 


Damrosch Gives N. Y. Premiére 
of Australian’s Score—Sat- 
urday’s Concert 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Concert, 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 24. Solo- 


ist, Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. The 
Program: 
“Symphonic Fantasie,” George F. 


Boyle; Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra, in F' Minor, Chopin; Symphony, No. 
1, in D Major, Victor Kolar. 


Some day a pianist with more than 
the average gray matter and initiative 
of his species will discover that George 
F. Boyle wrote one of the finest piano 
concertos of recent times and then local 
music-lovers may enjoy the opportunity 
of becoming properly acquainted with a 
most noteworthy composition, which, to 
the best recollection of the present com- 
mentator, has been heard here only once. 
Meanwhile some idea of the young Aus- 
tralian composer’s admirable talent has 


been obtained through several works of 
smaller dimensions. Outside of the con- 
certo, the “Symphonie Fantasie,” which 
headed Mr. Damrosch’s program last 
Sunday, deserves to be known as the 
best product of Mr: Boyle yet offered in 
New York. It is a freely developed 
movement based on two themes, largely 
in a somber, combative mood, but varied 














AURELIO GIORNI FAST WINNING 
FAVOR AS A CONCERT PIANIST 
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URELIO GIORNI, the Italian pian- 
ist, who was heard with great suc- 

cess at his recitals last season and this 
season in AZolian Hall and more recently 
at the Biltmore on the same program with 
Caruso, has played the piano since he was 
five years old. When he was six, Sgam- 
bati accepted him as a pupil. At fifteen 


he was graduated from the St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome. Not only was he the 
youngest person graduated in more than 
a quarter of a century, but he obtained 
the highest mark in the institution’s his- 


tory. The test included examinations 
in seven different branches under seven 
different professors, making it necessary 
to obtain forty-nine “more than perfect” 
marks. 

Mr. Giorni afterwards studied with 
Humperdinck, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lhevinne and Da Motta, and at seventeen 
was already giving concerts in the prin- 
cipal European cities. 

On his arrival in America, he was of- 
fered a position in one of the most im- 
portant conservatories in the country, 
but he preferred to devote his time to 
concert-work. 


by a tranquil episode for flutes with an 
accompaniment of harp and_ plucked 
strings, of reflective and mysterious 
charm. Mr. Boyle has expressed him- 
self with unexceptionable sincerity of 
feeling and if his music leans by turns 
upon Wagner, Liszt and Strauss, the 
outgiving is none the less emotionally 
valid. A single hearing leaves one with- 
out a strongly marked impression of 
formal plan or decided coherence, but 
the orchestral color, various details of 
workmanship and the prevailing warmth 
of the utterance give the piece an as- 
sured distinction. The “Fantasie” was 
admirably played and Mr. Boyle, who 
sat in a box, was heartily applauded. 


Mr. Kolar’s symphony left pleasant 
memories when done in the same hall a 
couple of years ago. Mr. Damrosch’s 
young assistant conductor has uttered 
no memorable or soul-shaking message, 
to be sure, but his symphony is vivid, 
forcible and youthfully alive, and parts of 
it are imaginative and essentially poetic. 
There are several pages worthy of 
Dvorak in the melodious adagio. But 
Mr. Kolar could improve the work im- 
mensely by pruning his score of the ex- 
cess instrumentation that makes _ it 
blatant and noisy. The composer con- 
ducted enthusiastically. 


Guiomar Novaes, whose late arrival at 
the hall almost necessitated a change in 
the order of the program, began the F 
Minor Concerto of Chopin indifferently 
enough, but, having disposed of the first 
movement, displayed her limpid charm 
of tone and a wealth of delicate poetic 
sensitiveness in the larghetto. She never 
has played this movement more exqui- 
sitely. Likewise, the finale was brilliant. 


At the Saturday evening concert in 
Carnegie Hall Mr. Damrosch offered a 
program including Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and four of his own 
excellent Wagner transcriptions, the 
chief fault of which is their brevity. 
They were the procession of the Grail 
knights from “Parsifal,” the love duo 
from “Tristan,” the apprentices’ waltz 
from “Meistersinger” and the awakening 
of Briinnhilde from “Siegfried.” Since 
it has been made the abomination of 
treason to. wish for Wagner in the opera 
house, why does not Mr. Damrosch glad- 
den music-lovers with some more tran- 
scriptions of the kind? Think of the 
chances the Erda scene in “Siegfried” 
and the first and second acts of the “Gét- 
terdimmerung” offer! 


The soloist was Hulda Lashanska, 
who sang “Depuis le Jour” with conse- 
quences of tumultuous joy in the audi- 
ence. This young soprano possesses a 
voice of really extraordinary beauty. A 
pity that her vocal schooling does not 
allow her to make the most of the or- 
gan’s splendid possibilities. 

H. F. P. 


PATRIOTIC FESTIVAL 
HELD IN BALTIMORE 


Peabody Conservatory Observes 
National Song Week with 
Inspiring Program 

BALTIMORE, MbD., Feb. 23.—A_ patri 
otic song festival in observance of th 
National Song Week was given at th 
Peabody Institute on Washington’ 
Birthday under the auspices of May 
Garretson Evans, superintendent of th: 
Preparatory Department. Harold Ran 
dolph, director of the conservatory, in 
troduced Mayor James H. Preston, wh: 
spoke at length about the value of musi 
to the community and the great interes 
that community singing has awakened, 
giving some definite examples of condi 
tions which have arisen through this 
popular appeal of music. 

In his address Mayor Preston referred 
to the importance of the Peabody Con- 
servatory as having given civic impetus 
towards musical appreciation, and paid 
high tribute to the efforts of John C. 
IFreund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, who 
through personal activity as well as con- 
stant editorial effort has developed pub 
lic musical opinion. 

The program of the Patriotic Song 
Festival was inspiring in its martial as- 
pect as well as its musical interest. 
Through the co-operation of Dr. Hutch- 
inson, executive secretary of the Mary- 
land War Recreation Commission, a 
group of musicians from Fort McHenry 
and Camp Meade, consisting of Privates 
Walter Leary, Thomas Collins, James 
Evers, Thomas Price, Gwiln Gibbons 
and Phillip Cusick, lent a military touch 
to the program. The presentation of 
the eslors of the Second Infantry and 
the Maryland State Guard with armed 
escort, the color-bearers and their escort 
marching; through the hall to the stage 
and the entire audience standing at “at- 
tention” while the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” was sung was inspiring. As the 
colors were withdrawn the audience sang 
“America, the Beautiful,” in a most in- 
spiring manner. The community sing- 
ing was under the direction of Hen- 
rietta Baker Low. George F. Bovle, 
vianist: Frederick R. Huber, organist; 
Mrs. W. H. Billingslea, sovrano: Mrs. 
Albert Snellenburg, contralto, and Pri 
vate Phillin Cusick, accompanist and 


bugler, contributed to the program. 
F. C. B. 
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BANS CONCERT AT HOSPITAL 





Major Bishop Says He Must Be Con- 
sulted Before Such Events Are Planned 


Major William H. Bishop, M. R. C., 
in charge of Army Base Hospital No. 1 
in the Bronx, where soldiers from abroad 
are being cared for, refused to permit 
the concert which was to have been held 
by the War Camp Community Service 
on Feb. 22. Major Bishop said he did 
not know such an entertainment was be- 
ing prepared and told Mrs. C. S, Mc- 
Clellan of the War Camp Community 
Service that it could not take place. 

The hospital has a number of cases of 
shell shock, which is a nervous break- 
down emotional in nature and indicated 
by symptoms similar to those of epilepsy. 
Treatment over a long period is required 
and patients are seldom able to resume 
active service. 

The hospital is a village low gray 
houses behind the fences of what used 
to be Columbia Oval and has accommoda- 
tions for 1000 patients. Five or six hun- 
dred men brought from the other camps 
- this military district are being treated 
there. 





Evelyn Scotney and Howard White Re- 
turn to Boston from Australian Tour 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 18.—Fresh from 
a series of successful concerts in Aus- 
tralia, Mme. Evelyn Scotney, the prima 
donna coloratura soprano, and her hus- 
band, Howard White, the basso, both 
former members of the Boston Opera 
Company, returned to this city last 
week just in time for their annual con- 
cert at the Tremont Temple, in which 
concert course they have appeared with 
marked success annually for the past 
several seasons. While in Melbourne, 
Australia, Mme. Scotney and Mr. White 
gave fifteen concerts, making the phe- 
nomenal record of a total of twenty-six 
concerts which they had given in that 
city within eighteen months. Since re 
turning to America both artists are bus) 
preparing for their spring tour here. 

W. H. L. 
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> || Steam Heat and Lack of Exercise—Singer’s 
A Worst Enemies, Declares Mme. Frances Alda 





























Metropolitan Soprano a Hearty 
Advocate of Out-of-Door Life 
for Prima Donnas Who 
Would Attune Their Personal 
| ives to Artistic Efficiency— 
What One Artist Can Learn 
from Another—A “Margue- 
‘ite’ Who Was Summoned 
Hastily from a Skating Rink 

By MAY STANLEY 


NE of the best and surest ways in 
O which to learn to sing well is—not 
to sing. 

rhis is one of the convictions of Mme. 
Frances Alda, prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who is plan- 
ning for next season’s audiences one of 
the most delightful innovations, whereby 
concert-goers will hear her beautiful 
voice in the great arias with which her 
name is linked throughout the operatic 


world. 

When the art of a singer continues to 
deepen and unfold each season into new 
and more perfect creations of vocal and 
dramatic loveliness there must be cer- 
tain definite underlying causes. This 
belief led me to request Mme. Alda for 
an interview, to discuss some of the es- 
sentials to achieve, as well as some of 
the shoals to avoid, if one desires to be- 
come not only a singer but an artist. 

“I! think that I learned more in one 
season here that I did not sing than in 
many other years put together,” said the 
prima donna, who has learned to look on 
her art not only through the eyes of a 
singer but also from the viewpoint of her 
illustrious husband, M. Gatti-Casazza. 
“That year in which I did not sing I 
attended the opera almost continuously. 
I studied each singer. I learned what 
was fine in their art and what was faulty 
—where to improve my own work and 
what things te avoid. It was one of the 
most valuable series of lessons I have 
had. 

“Quite recently I was talking to one of 
our younger singers, who said, ‘I shall 
never go to hear her again, she sang 
dreadfully’—mentioning the name of a 
distinguished artist. ‘But you are for- 
getting,’ I reminded her, ‘all the admira- 
ble qualities which she possesses. Granted 
that there are certain faults, there are 
also many things in which she excels. 
You should think of her faults not as 
something to criticize, but as something 
for you to avoid.’ 

“That is the reason that we have so 
many singers and so few fine artists,” 
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Some Photographic Impressions of Mme. Frances Alda. 


Gown Indicates. Upper Center: 


““Marouf,” the Opera in Which She Created the Réle of the “Princess” This Season. 

















Left: 
The Metropolitan Star as “Marguerite.” 


Mme. Alda Believes in Simplicity of Line, as This Concert 


Lower Center: And Here She Is Seen in 
Right: This Costume, Worn in 


“Francesca da Rimini,” Has a Striking Setting Here; the Photograph Was Taken on the Rocks Overlooking the Sea at 
Mme. Alda’s Summer Home on Long Island 


events in managerial circles this season, 
the fact that Charles L. Wagner has com- 
pleted his trio of famous stars, and will 
present Mme. Alda, Mme. Galli-Curci 
and John McCormack in concert and re- 
cital next year. 

“It is going to be a most interesting 
season,” Mme. Alda said. “Perhaps you 
know that I have always declined to pre- 
sent haphazard recital programs—an 
aria here, a group of songs there, which 
is, unfortunately, the custom of so many 
singers. Yet if one does not sing the 








more dignified.’”’ 








|| not to sing.”’ 


to avoid.’’ 


Flashes from Frances Alda’s Philosophy 


‘Two of the singer’s greatest foes are steam heat and lack of exercise.’’ 
“If prima donnas would talk less and sing more it would be much 


‘‘There is practically no limitations to a woman’s possibilities—except 
the limitations which the masculine mind and we ourselves set.’’ 
“One of the best and surest ways in which to learn to sing well is, 


‘“‘A hothouse existence will destroy the loveliest voice in the world.’’ 
‘‘Notoriety-seeking is one of the things that women have not yet learned 














the diva continued. “They are not con- 
tent to study, to work hard, to observe. 
told an interviewer once that the dis- 
‘ase which attacks most young singers is 
swelled head, and immediately they each 
‘me to me in turn, protesting that I was 
nistaken. But the truth is that the aver- 
fe young singer who comes to the Met- 
ropolitan feels she is not fairly done by 
~—after, say, a year’s experience—she 
not singing Gilda or Marguerite or 
‘ioletta, roles for which no singer is 
‘itted except through years of the most 
painstaking work and study of minute 
etail. They are rarely willing to come, 
ight after night, to observe the work 
f artists who have taken years to build 
he convincing réles which they present.” 
I mentioned one of the most interesting 


— 


arias it means that audiences in the 
smaller cities hear nothing of opera. Mr. 
Wagner and I have now planned a series 
of twenty quartet concerts, in which I 
will appear with Carolina Lazzari, Mar- 
tinelli and De Luca. This will mean the 
presentation of operatic numbers in quite 
as admirable fashion as they are given 
at the Metropolitan. These concerts will 
begin early in September and we will end 
the tour, which will include cities of the 
East, Middle West and South, before the 
opening of the Metropolitan season in 
November.” 

After the Metropolitan season ends, 
Mme. Alda will make a tour of forty 
recitals under Mr. Wagner’s manage- 
ment, in which she will again be wel- 
comed by the Pacific Coast cities that 


greeted her so enthusiastically on her 
recital tour of two years back. 

I asked about the songs in which the 
prima donna will be heard on this tour. 

“T have not thought about them yet, 
except in the most general way,” was 
her answer. “I have a number of new 
Russian songs, together with some lovely 
Swedish and Finnish songs, which I will 
work on the latter part of the summer. 
After the season is over I rest for three 
months, and when I say rest I mean that 
I do not sing or look at music or think 
music, I play. One of the great faults 
with Americans is their inability to play. 
Fancy going down to Newport or Bar 
Harbor and dressing up in gorgeous 
clothes, changing seven or eight times a 
day, and calling that a good time! I go 
out to our summer place and live in a 
bathing suit. When I want to ‘dress up’ 
I change from one bathing suit to an- 
other. Swim? Yes, like a fish. And 
when I am not swimming I am running 
my motor boat or playing tennis. All 
the charming people that I love to meet 
in the winter go on to the fashionable 
summer places, so that I rarely see them 
except when they come over and let me 
give them tea, arrayed in my bathing 
suit. 

“Do you know that two of the greatest 
foes of a singer are steam heat and lack 
of exercise? A hothouse existence will de- 
stroy the loveliest voice in the world. I 
never have a bit of steam heat in our 
apartment, but I’ve had fireplaces built 
in every room and we burn wood. Cold 
water and cold air are the best tonics 
in the world for an artist—only we 
never take them in sufficient quantities.” 

I asked Mme. Alda what exercise she 
took in the winter to keep “fit.” 

“I skate,” was her prompt response. 
“Every morning throughout the winter 
I’m on the ice at 9:30 o’clock. Just now 
I’m learning to waltz and do a lot of 
complicated figures. If the singers who 
droop around hot apartments would only 
realize the joy of exercise they would 
be able to bring more enthusiasm and 
vitality. to their work. 


“IT was skating one morning early this 
season when they came to tell me that 
Farrar was ill and that I must sing 
Marguerite that night. I had not sung 
it in ten years, but I went on and did it 
without a rehearsal. I suppose that 
might not have been possible if I had 
not always dearly loved the rdle. I 
sang it in more than eighty perform- 
ances in Brussels.” 


A McCormack Anecdote 


Just then the telephone rang and Mme. 
Alda excused herself for a brief chat 
with Mrs. John McCormack. She re- 
turned smiling. 

“Have I told you of the contretemps 
that took place once when I was singing 
‘Boheme’ with John McCormack?” she 
queried. “He was supposed, at one 
point, to take his place at a certain side 
of the table, but went to the wrong side. 
I whispered to him, ‘John, you’re on the 
wrong side of the table.’ ‘God help me!’ 
he breathed piously, crossing himself, 
‘How shall I ever get around it?’ ” 

I asked Mme. Alda what she believed 
the results of suffrage would be, and she 
brightened visibly. On suffrage, as on 
other subjects, she has clear, well- 
thought-out convictions. 

“Universal suffrage is inevitable, of 
course,” she said, “especially with the 
increasingly important place that women 
must take in public affairs. We are be- 
ginning to learn, as the women of Eng- 
land have learned, that there is prac- 
tically no limit to our possibilities—ex- 
cept the limitation that the masculine 
mind and we ourselves have set. We 
have to learn to ‘carry on,’ and we are 
learning it readily. We will learn it 
much more thoroughly if the war con- 
tinues. To my way of thinking the hard- 
est blow that suffrage has had was dealt 
by the women who picketed the White 
House—notoriety seekers of the most 
obvious type. And notoriety seeking is 
one of the things that women have not 
yet learned to avoid.” 





[Continued on page 4] 
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Steam Heat and Lack of Exercise—Singer’s 
Worst Enemies, Declares Mme. Frances Alda 
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“How about the prima donnas who 
have been appearing in print lately re- 
garding their merits or demerits?” I 
asked. 

“I think if prima donnas would talk 
less and sing more it would be much more 
dignified,” was the quick response. “It 
is by our art that we must stand before 
the world, not on what we think of our 
own voice or of the voice of anyone else. 

“The greatest kindness that one’s 
friends can do is to tell one honestly just 
how they have sung. I always have Mr. 
LaForge, my accompanist, or my secre- 
tary, sit in the audience when I sing. I 
want an honest opinion. It is impossible 
for the singer to know really if the 
tones sound pinched, if she is singing 
well or badly. The person who is not 
willing to listen to honest criticism after 
each performance will never make a real- 
ly great artist. I believe that the singer 
who has laid her foundations carefully 
should be at her best between 35 and 45 
years ofage. Her voice has mellowed and 


rounded by that time if she has used it 
carefully and has not driven and tired it. 


Something About Costuming 


“Also by that time the singer has a 
background of general knowledge, if she 
has been willing to work hard and give 
much attention to detail. Take the ques- 
tion of costuming, for instance, as an 
illustration of the latter. When I was 
preparing ‘Francesca da- Rimini’ I had 
planned a red gown for the second act. 
One morning I asked to see a rehearsal 
of the scenery. You must remember 
this was not done for me as the wife 
of M. Gatti-Casazza. Any singer can 
attend these rehearsals, at which light- 
ing effects and similar problems are 
worked out. To my horror I discovered 
that the whole = of the scenery was 
red. It would have been an absolutely 
false note to have introduced the red 
gown. This is just a small incident, but 
it will show how very many things must 
be considered in giving a well-rounded 
performance.” 

One of the many interesting features 


of Mme. Alda’s beautiful home is the col- 
lection of signed photographs from prac- 
tically every great man of the world of 
art, letters and politics. In the stately 
salon the all-enveloping smile of William 
Howard Taft greeted one from a corner 
table, but it was from the mantelpiece of 
Mme. Alda’s own boudoir that “Teddy” 
Roosevelt smiled down. And no one has 
viished more sincerely for that doughty 
warrior’s recovery than Mme. Alda, who 
numbers him in a list of friends that 
includes the great statesmen of several 
countries. 

If Frances Alda had not been blessed 
with a voice, her social gifts and her in- 
terest in the great questions of the day 
would undoubtedly have led her to es- 
tablish in America one of the “great 
houses” that are common in England and 
so uncommon in this country—a gather- 
ing place for those who have won dis- 
tinction in the councils of the nation or 
in the field of art. But if this had de- 
veloped, the operatic world would have 
lost one of its most charming Marguer- 
ites. 
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Julia Claussen Also Among Artists Heard—Setting of Stephen 
Phillips’ ‘‘Paolo and Francesca”’ Given by John Rankl— 
Stock Forces Given Usual Large Houses, but Programs 














HICAGO, Feb. 23.—That astonish- 
ing young genius of the violin, 
Jascha Heifetz, gave his second re- 
cital of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 17. This 
was a postponed engagement, as Heifetz 
was one of the victims of the blizzard 
early in January, which created havoc 
with the musical schedule of that day by 
keeping a number of artists out of town. 
The other absentees were Ysaye jin an- 
other recital, and McCormack, an- 
nounced to sing in “La Bohéme” with 
Galli-Curci at the Auditorium. 
The only noticeable effect of the delay 
in this instance was to crowd a few more 
overflow patrons upon the stage than 


might have been there otherwise. It 
came nearly being a record for Orchestra 
Hall. After the program was finished, 
and the crowd was insisting upon encores 
—Heifetz has refused to play any extras 
until the printed list of compositions was 
ended—it was necessary for an usher to 
clear a way through the throng on the 
stage before he and André Benoist, his 
accompanist, could reach the piano. 

He played a proerems somewhat more 
notable for technical display than was 
the case at his former appearance; in 
fact a hasty glance at his performance 
might lead to the opinion that he desired 
to shine chiefly as a technician. But there 
was a great deal more than technique to 
his performance. In fact when one 
thinks of his playing of the Chopin Noc- 
turne in the Auer arrangement, and 
the way that he made the Wieniawski 
A Major Polonaise, essentially a very 
cheap work, sound like fine, full-throated 
music, one is likely to wonder if he is not 
rather overburdened with temperament 
than otherwise. 

He began his program with four pieces 
from a Suite in ancient style by Joseph 
Achron, followed by the Paganini D 
Major Concerto, and later with the Bach 
“Chaconne.” It was in the Paganini Con- 
certo that he shook out all the virtuoso’s 
glittering bag of tricks. 

After an absence from the concert plat- 
form of two full seasons, Silvio Scionti, 
Chicago pianist, gave a recital at the 
Cort Theater during the same hour that 
Heifetz was weaving his witchery. Other 
musical events made it impossible to 
hear more than a portion of the program, 
but there was enough to indicate that 
Scionti has spent the time to good ad- 
vantage. He is a better artist than he 
was when he played here last, and he 
was a good one then. He presented some 
Brahms works, two of the Intermezzi 
frem Op. 116 and 119, and the B Minor 
Capriccio, playing them with much im- 


agination, delicately and _ sensitively. 
The rest of his program consisted of 
seldom played works by familiar com- 
posers. There was the Beethoven A 
Major Sonata from Op. 2, the Schumann 
Novelette, No. 8, and all four of the 
Chopin Ballades. 


Julia Claussen’s Recital 


Julia Claussen, for a number of sea- 
sons the leading mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and this year 
a member of the Metropolitan forces in 
New York, came back to give a song re- 
cital at the Grand Opera House on Feb. 
17. There has been a change in her man- 
ner of singing since last she appeared in 
Chicago, and it is not altogether for the 
better. The upper part of her range is 
in serious danger of becoming strident; 
it is already unduly hard. When a song 
lies in her medium range, her voice still 
retains its mellowness and roundness, 
but she errs in introducing too many 
numbers belonging to the soprano cate- 
gory. Her program was a varied one, 
including songs in French, Russian, 
Swedish, German and English. 

George O’Connell, tenor, and Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist, appeared in 
joint recital last week at the executive 
mansion in Springfield before a party of 
guests of Governor and Mrs. Frank O. 
Lowden. An emphatic success was scored 
by both. 

Yetta Soboroff, a young lyric soprano, 
made her début in Kimball Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17, disclosing an 
evenly developed voice of agreeable qual- 
ity. She was assisted by Ralph Gins- 
burg, violinist, who had spirit and good 
tone to commend him. 

_ William G. Hay, basso, gave a song re- 
cital at the Kranich & Bach Recital 
Hall on Feb. 20. Although this his first 
public appearance was undertaken in a 
modest manner, it would seem that he is 
on the way to a good future as a concert 
artist. He has an excellent natural voice 
of large compass, fine quality and reson- 
ant power. A good effect was created by 
his performance of Mozart’s “9 Isis and 
Osiris” and Handel’s “O Ruddier Than 
the Cherry.” These had breadth and 
dignity to commend them. Of equal 
virtue was a group of French songs by 
Bemberg, Lully, Schlesinger and Hué, 
and there was fine sympathy displayed 
in a group of Scotch folk songs. Fithel 
Geistweit Benedict was an excellent ac- 
companist. 

The series of noonday organ recitals at 
Kimball Hall was ended this week. The 
organists appearing on the final list 
were William D. Belknap, Dr. Francis 
Hemington, Mason Slade and Harrison 
M. Wilde. ? 

John Rankl, baritone, appeared in three 
performances of Berenice Wyer’s setting 


of Stephen Phillips’ “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” on the evening of Feb. 21 and the 
afternoon and evening of Feb. 22. They 
were given at the Centralizing School 
of Music. William Owen was the reader, 
and the composer appeared at the piano. 

Louis Kreidler, baritone, gave a re- 
cital before the Woman’s Club of Muncie, 
Ind., on Feb. 22. 


Civic Music Activities 


The Civic Music Association’s activi- 
ties on Feb. 17 consisted of a concert at 
Hamilton Park given by the Civic Music 
Club of Hamilton Park, Palmer Chris- 
tian, director, assisted by Edith Ayers 
McCullough, soprano; and a program 
presented at Sherman Park by Wally 
Heyman, violinist; Leroy Shield, pianist, 
and Lucille Wallace, accompanist. 

The seventh of the series of popular 
concerts by. the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra took place at Orchestra Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 21. These concerts 
have the comfortable reputation of al- 
ways being attended by an audience of 
a size to test the capacity of the hall, 
and of an enthusiasm and appreciation 
unequalled elsewhere. 

The program on this occasion consisted 
of d’Albert’s Overture to “Der Impro- 
visator;” the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; the gavotte 
and air from Bach’s D Major Suite; 
Greig’s “Lyric Suite.” better known in 
their piano version; Chabrier’s “Espana,” 
the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser;” and 
the Theme, Variations and Polonaise 
from Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite. Sev- 
eral encores were played, in one of which 
Bruno Steindel aroused great enthusi- 


asm by his ’cello solo in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” Another un- 
named soloist was Harry Weisbach, 


principal of the first violins, who did 
excellently by the obbligato passage 
in the Tschaikowsky variations. 

The regular subscription concerts by 
the orchestra took place on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, Feb. 22 and 
23. The soloist here was Alfred Barthel. 
first oboe of the organization, who played 
the Concerto in G Minor by Georges Guil- 
haud. Very little is known of this com- 
poser except that he wrote the concerto 
and died at an early age. Barthel intro- 
duced it to Chicago audiences in the 
year 1904, to an orchestral accompani- 
ment arranged by Conductor Frederick 
Stock from the original piano version, 
and it was this arrangement which was 
revived nearly fourteen years later. 
Barthel has raised his instrument to a 
medium of high art, one which pro- 
jects color, expression and an extraor- 
dinarily fine tone. 

There was no novelty on the program 
American composition was represented 
by the fantasy, “At Night,” by Arne 
Oldberg, whose official moments are spent 
teaching his art to younger composers 
in the music department of Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston. This work 
was first played by the orchestra last 
April, and it was well worth reviving be- 
cause it had a definite and attractive 
musical mood. Learned it certainly is, 
not always a recommendation in a piece 
intended for popular consumption. But 
here the learning is made entirely sub- 
servient to the musical ideas of the 
piece, so that it has turned out as a 
specimen of good music instead of good 
pedagogism. 

Another attractive work was Con- 


ductor Stock’s arrangement of the 
music from the second act of “Tr; 
and Isolde.” . This is a beautiful t} 
far better than the common run of , 
atic performances of the same m 
for the reason that the orchestra] | 
ers were ideally good and singers 0: 
opera very frequently have not } «, 
The program opened with Tschaikow: .°. 
serenade for string orchestra, a piece | 
mirably fitted to display the lin 
smooth and at the same time bri! 
string tone of the orchestra, and of | 
value otherwise. Ingspirationally it r: 
about with the score of “Lucia 
“Lammermoor,” except in the case o! 
Sextet, which is better. ‘The final n »). 
ber was Liszt’s ponderous “Les é. 
ludes,” which Mr. Stock and his » oy 
made sound better than it really is. 
EDWARD C. Moor 





RHYND JAMIESON’S NEW Post 





Writer Appointed Music and Dramstic 
Editor of Vancouver “Daily Sun 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Feb. 16.—Rhynd 
Jamieson, who has been the able «ni 
valued music and dramatic editor of the 
Manitoba Free Press for the past fey 
years, has been appointed to the imjvor- 
tant post of music and dramatic «(i- 
tor of the Vancouver Daily Sun and 
leaves here next Saturday to take up 
his new duties. Mr. Jamieson has done 
much to stimulate the musical life of 
Winnipeg and western Canada generiilly 
and his music pages of the Winnipeg 
paper have attracted considerable atten- 
tion from outside scurces. For some 
time past he has won deserved recogni- 
tion for an extended series of artic'es 
on “Music in the Churches,” publis ied 
weekly in the Free Press. Musica 
AMERICA has commented favorably on 
Mr. Jamieson’s work. 

The appointment of the Winnipeg 
critic to the Vancouver paper is another 
indication of the growing interest in mu- 
sic publicity being taken by the press. 
Under Mr. Jamieson’s direction the mu 
sic and dramatic department of the Van- 
couver paper ought to find favor with 
the music-lovers at the coast. 

Mr. Jamieson is one of the corre- 
spondents on the staff of Musical 
AMERICA. 





William R. MacDonald Under British 
Colors 


William R. MacDonald, the musica! 
manager, head of W. R. MacDonald, Inc., 
sailed this week for France, having been 
called for special duty by the British 
Government. Mr. MacDonald is a Brit- 
ish sub‘ect and the call to service was 
not entirely unexpected. The business 
of his office will continue the same as be- 
fore, for the time being at least. Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor, who was under Mr. 
MacDonald’s management, has a number 
of engagements to fill during the re- 
mainder of the season and has been en- 
gaged for the Worcester Festival at the 
opening of next season. 





Re-engagement for William Simmons 


For the third time consecutively W1!- 
liam Simmons has been engaged to sing 
the baritone solos in Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words of Christ” at the Church of 
the Epiphany, New York. He will ap- 
pear there this year on March 24, the 
evening of Palm Sunday. He has also 
been booked to give a recital before t\¢ 
Monday Musical Club of Fredonia, N. \., 
on April 14. 





OTTAWA, CAN.—Ida Morin Dansereau 
gave a song recital at the Morning Mus'¢ 
Club on Feb. 7. She was assisted by 
Mollie Bonar, Irene Miller and F. Byshe, 
who played the Allegretto from Mozart s 
Trio in E Flat for piano, viola and 
clarinet. Later Mr. Byshe was heard (0 
advantage in two clarinet solos. Lore't¢ 
Labelle was accompanist for both artis's. 
On very short notice, Anna Wolfe Ma:- 
gosches, mezzo-soprano; George Aldcro!', 
baritone, and Dr. Gibson, pianist, we'° 
heard at the club’s concert on the 21**- 
Mrs. Jenkins gave her usual fine suppo't 
at the piano. Sergeant Debelle, ba" 
tone, sang at several lectures given °Y 
the other officers of the French Missi": 
and his interpretation of patriotic and 
war songs created great enthusiasm. 





NEw York City—The eighth cone Tt 
of the Educational Chamber Music >” 
ciety was given on the evening of I”. 
24 in the Straus Auditorium of the FE: '- 
cational Alliance. The program was ” 
fered by Arkady Bourstin and Jacq’ 
Gordon, violins; Jacob Altschuler, vio 3: 
Modest Altschuler, ’cello, and Leo Le’y: 
pianist. Quartets were played by T"" 
eff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff nd Afanasieff. 
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upils, Prodigies and His American Visit, as Viewed by Auer 














\ enerable Celebrated Russian Violinist and Pedagogue Comes 
to Our Shores When War Prevents His Friends and 
Pupils fgom Visiting Him Abroad—Treating Every Pupil 
Individually, According to Latter’s Natural Aptitude, This 
Master’s Only Pedagogical Secret—Deplores Prejudice 
Shown to Prodigies—Believes Russia’s Modern Com- 
poser’s Guarantee Country’s Musical Future—To Remain 
for Present in New York Teaching Special Pupils 














& war has thrown many a signifi- 
T ant personality on our shores, but 
arely one so interesting as the eminent 
Ru an violinist and teacher, Professor 
teopold Auer of Petrograd. Time has 
passed unnoticed over the distin- 
‘shed artist since the writer of these 
heard him play the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in the Berlin Philharmonic for 
the first time in the year 1896. Though 
being perforce more venerable to-day, he 
still resembles the celebrated virtuoso of 
vore in more than one respect. Nothing 
hut death could ever make an impression 
on the compelling temperament or the 
‘ndomitable personality of this unique 
artist who holds the record of having 
been the Imperial Court Violinist of 
three Russian Czars: Alexander II, 
Alexander III, and the lately de- 
throned Nicholas II. The mental elas- 
ticity of the master, who speaks Eng- 
lish, French, German and Russian with 
equal facility, is remarkable. He evinces 
an interest and understanding for any 
topic that can be broached. 

Prof. Auer, who arrived on the “Ber- 
vensfjord” at an Atlantic port on Monday 
of last week was for forty years the head 
of the violin department of the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. This institute was 
founded by none other than Anton Rubin- 
stein. And it was on Rubinstein’s initia- 
tive that our most recent distinguished 
guest, Prof. Auer, was called to the Pet- 
rograd Conservatory to replace the re- 
nowned Wieniawski. 


lines 


In Russia When Revolution Came 


Auer remained in Russia for the first 
three years of the war, that is, until the 
outbreak of the Revolution. And then it 
was only through the personal interven- 
tion of Miliukoff, the first Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs after the Revo- 














lution, that Prof. Auer was granted a 
special diplomatic passport to leave the 
scenes of sanguinary strife’ for the 
Scandinavian countries. There, in Chris- 
tiania, he spent the summer surrounded 
by many of his devoted pupils, repeat- 
edly concertizing with Mme. Wanda 
Stein, one of Russia’s foremost pianists, 
throughout the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
But when then he decided to return to 
Petrograd in the fall, as he had been 
in the habit of doing ever since the out- 
break of the war, he received word that 
in view of the great political disturb- 
ances in Russia the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory would not be reopened for the pres- 
ent. 

“It was then,” says Prof. Auer, “that 
I decided to live up to the Mohammedan 
proverb of going to the mountain which 
could not come to me. For many years 
friends and pupils had urged me to pay 
America a visit. But I had ever found 
such a trip dispensable, insomuch as my 
friends and pupils invariably made it a 
point to come to me in Europe. But 
now, as Americans were prevented from 
coming to Europe, I thought it was my 
turn to come to the ‘mountain,’ recte, 
America.” 

When asked whether he attributed his 
remarkable success as a teacher to his 
successes with his original pupils which 
might have tended subsequently to at- 
tract other especially talented pupils, or 
whether he instructed according to some 
particular method which he had found 
especially efficient, Prof. Auer laughed 
outright. 


His Only Pedagogical Secret 


“Yes, yes, I know,” he exclaimea. 
“Many, even specialists in violin peda- 
gogy, think that I owe my results t. some 
secret of teaching. Well, my only secret 
is that I always make it a point to study 
every one of my pupils and never attempt 
to interfere with the course for which he 
or she seems to be predestined. In other 
words, I treat every pupil individually, 
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Professor Auer with Two of His Pupils, Thelma Given, Left, and Tascha Seidel, 
Right, with Mme. Wanda Stein, Noted Russian Pianist, Who Is Auer’s Asso- 
(Photographed Especially for “Musical America”) 


ciate in Concerts. 
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Professor Leopold Auer, the Celebrated Russian Violinist and Pedagogue, Who 


Arrived Last Week in America. 
America”) 


that is to say, according to his funda- 
mental aptitude. Perhaps that is the 
reason why none of my pupils really re- 
sembles another. I don’t think any- 
one ever recognizes an Auer pupil by his 
playing. Technically, of course, they 
must all be adequately trained; all must 
be equipped with a big technique, as an 
indispensable fundamental requisite. But 
then when the répertoire is taken up, the 
artistic exposition of the chefs d’oeuvre 
is to be considered, the pupil’s person- 
ality is conscientiously fostered, even 
though he should evince a leaning con- 
trary to my own conviction. Yes, as long 
as this individuality in the pupil does 
not verge on the anti-esthetic, I even try 
to further his progress along the lines of 
his original initiative. You see, I merely 
strive to assist nature, instead of dog- 
matically forcing a pupil’s natural in- 
clinations into any particular system or 
channel that I may have found accepta- 
ble.” 

In response to a request kindly to 
specify the characteristics of this or the 
other of his pupils, Prof. Auer benignly 
replied that he cou'd not do that as he 
had the same fondness for all of them. 
Just like a father who, though being 
fully cognizant of his children’s respec- 
tive merits as well as their shortcomings, 
he had the same affectionate regard for 
all of his pupils. In this connection, 
Prof. Auer confided that he had long 
since made it a rule never to pass final 
judgment on any of his pupils, but that 
he left such an ultimate decision to the 
public and press. 

And then the inevitable question was 
launched: “What is your opinion of 
prodigies?” 


A Plea for Prodigies 


“Ah,” replied the venerable master, 
“now you have hit upon a subiect in 
which I have always been keenly in- 
terested. For I deeply deplore the preiu- 
dice which generally is shown prodigies, 
both by the public and critics. ‘ If we 
follow the history of music, we see a 
vast number of the greatest masters in 


music, like Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, d’Albert, Hofmann, Scria- 
bine,- Wieniawski, and others, who, in 


their tender childhood, were conspicuous 
as prodigies. But please do not misun- 
derstand me. Far be it from me to as- 
sert that every prodigy may be expected 
to become a great master. No. I simply 
contend that a prodigy is to be considered 
as an example of pronounced natural 
human predilection fer musica! art. The 
mental artistic force and development, 
however, are not to be exvected until 
maturity. I arn therefore of the opinion 
that every prodigy represents a musical 
phenomenon deserving to be treated 
with the keenest interest rather than, as 
it is so frequently the case, with preju- 
dice, not to say with distrust.” 

When the subject of Slavic music was 
broached, none being more qualified than 
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the famous Petrograd master to discuss 
this theme, the professor’s interest was 
fully aroused. 


Russia’s Musical Future 


“Throughout my long experience,” said 
he, “I have been interested pre-eminent- 
ly in everything representing youth in 
music, and Russia, as the United States, 
is to be considered the youngest of the 
countries musically. In America you 
have come to the front only rather rv- 
cently with your MacDowell (one of 
whose piano pieces, by the way, I tran- 
scribed for violin), your Parker, Chad- 
wick, Foote, Loeffler, and others. And ii 
the same way Russia has existed musi- 
cally virtually only for the las seventy 
or seventy-five years. But during the 
last fifty years, with the advent of 
Glinka, Russia in rapid sequence has 
manifested such extraordinary musical 
phenomena as Rubinstein, Moussorgsky, 
Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff (at the pres- 
ent time with Tschaikowsky, Russia’s 
most popular opera composer) and then 
more recently, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine 
and (with a humorous little chuckle) the 
musical Bolshevik—Stravinsky! This 
imposing array of musical power should 
guarantee the musical future in store 
for Russia.” 

It is only natural that the advent of 
such a celebrity as Professor Leopold 
Auer should have created something of a 
stir, especially in  violinistic circles. 
Since his arrival in America he has been 
inundated with requests to grant violin- 
ists a hearing. For the present the mas- 
ter is to remain in New York and con- 
fine his pedagogical activities to those 
of his professional pupils seeking his ad- 
vice and a few other distinct tale.ts. 
For the fall, Prof. Auer is planning to 
give a series of Beethoven sonata recitals 
together with Mme. Wanda Stein in the 
larger cities of the United State.. 

O. P. JAcos. 





Zoellners Play in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 21.—The 
Philadelphia Chamber Music Association 
offered as its seventh attraction, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17, the Zoellner Quar- 
tet. The latter played numbers by 
Sgambati, Napravnik and two Sketches 
by Goossens. The association, although 
in its first year of activity, has already 
950 members. The concerts, which are 
called “meetings,” are held Sunday after- 
noons in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel and have already 
brought bfor. the music! public of Phila- 
delphia al] the prominent chamber music 
organizatior.s of the country. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Montgomery Lynch, 
director of the First Methodist Church 
cnoir, has been appointed musical direc- 
tor for the Bremerton navy yard and 
the training camp at the University of 
Washington. 
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Caruso and Associates Win Glory 
in ‘‘Lodoletta’s’’ Philadelphia Premiére 


Mascagni’s New Opera Fails to Make Impression, But Florence Easton and Others Triumph in Bril- 
liant Performance — Max Rosen Makes a Highly Successful Local Début with the Orchestra 
—Hunter Welsh Achieves Success with the Stransky Forces 








BY H. T. CRAVEN 

















Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1918. 


A CARUSO triumph and a Mascagni 

failure occurred simultaneously on 
the stage of Philadelphia’s Metropolitan 
Opera House last Tuesday night. The 
largest audience of the season so heartily 
acclaimed the eloquent tenor’s art that 
“Todoletta” went down to defeat in a 
paradoxical blaze of glory. Surely few 
operas so inept have ever been so bril- 
liantly performed here. 

Caruso’s lustrous lyricism, his sincere 
and capable acting dominated the occa- 
sion. Florence Easton, fast developing 
into one of the most attractive dramatic 
sopranos of the period, efficiently abetted 
the star. Most of the minor réles were 
ably handled. The Metropolitan’s stag- 
ing was elaborate and beautiful. The 
vehicle alone sank below these lofty 
standards of excellence. Pietro Mascagni 
may account himself a lucky fellow. He 
has the astute Mr. Gatti to thank for 
saving the weakest opera in the modern 
repertory. 

It is conceivable that Ouida’s “Bebee, 
or Two Little Wooden Shoes,” from 
which the libretto of “Lodoletta” is de- 
rived, might have furnished congenial 
inspiration for Jules Massenet. Perhaps 
that graceful French composer could 
have exerted his mellifluous talent to dis- 
guise the essential vacuity of the theme. 
But Mascagni, temporarily granting that 
his inspiration was not exhausted in 


“Cavalleria,” is a pitiful exile in Mas- 
senet’s domain. ‘“Lodoletta’s” shaky mu- 
sical style suggests a constant struggle 
to repress a characteristically Italian, if 
commonplace, melodic gift and an uncon- 
genial search for delicacy which lead 
merely to emptiness. The result is a 
vague, inchoate score, a feeble mosaic of 
musical idioms, now thinly orchestrated, 
now over-elaborately “‘modern,” and al- 
most invariably exhibiting a misapplica- 
tion of styles. 

The first act, conceived much in the 
vein of operetta, is the least damaging to 
the composer. Shadows of engaging 
melodies, briefly revealed, lend fleeting 
interest to certain of the dances and 
choruses in the heroine’s pretentious 
birthday revels. But the delineation of 
deeper feelings on which the effect of 
an attenuated second act is dependent 
is a lame exhibit. In the final tragedy 
the stage pictures play the preponder- 
ating role. Mascagni’s writing there 
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oscillates between sham simplicity and 
futile bombast. 

Mark Twain once facetiously described 
Wagnerian music as “better than it 
sounds.” Transferring the _ general 
theory of that observation to “Lodoletta,” 
it is possible that Forzano’s libretto is 
not so bad as it seems. Inferior books 
have certainly not been fatal to some 
successful and meritorious operas. Per- 
haps the worst that can be said for 
Forzano’s work is that it is too respect- 
ful of Ouida’s Victorianism in its most 
watery phase. 

With as much painstaking earnestness 
as if they were launching a new “Louise,” 
a new “Bohéme” er a new “Manon,” the 
principals and producers of “Lodoletta” 
attempted to vitalize the debile libretto 
and still weaker score. Caruso’s por- 
trait of the philandering Parisian artist 
was as soundly conceived as any in his 
entire gallery. 

Mme. Easton’s Lodoletta was charac- 
terized by the required naive vivacity in 
the earlier scenes and by tenderness and 
feeling in the pathetic episodes. Her 
vocalism was thoroughly pure, radiant 
and resourceful. The minor roles were 
all intelligently acted, and, with the ex- 
ception of Gianotto, interpreted by 
Amato on an “off” night, well sung. 
Moranzoni conducted with as much skill 
and affectionate sympathy as if he were 
reading a masterpiece. 

Two admirable American virtuosi were 
heard in symphony concerts here last 
week. It is typical of the whimsical 
ways of art that neither of these stars 
appeared with the orchestra of his home 
city. Pianist Hunter Welsh, a native of 
Philadelphia, was presented as soloist by 
the New York Philharmonic, while Vio- 
linist Max Rosen of New York adorned 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s pair of con- 
certs. 

Max Rosen Succeeds 


Young Mr. Rosen was new to our pub- 
lic, which, after the Heifetz sensation 
and other feats of tutelage by Leopold 
Auer, has come to expect phenomenal 
things from the exiled Russian teacher. 
Happily these hopes continue to have 
brilliant justification. Rosen is a pro- 
foundly interesting, a sincere and gifted 
artist. Rosen has a fluent technique, a 
lovely quality of tone, but withal a sub- 
jective and intellectual appeal that is 
very arresting. Philadelphians have yet 
to hear Heifetz in so profound a compo- 
sition as the Brahms Concerto in D, which 
was the Rosen offering. The subjective 
force of this noble work was authorita- 
tively projected by the virtuoso. His 
playing throughout was characterized by 
a fervid but never sentimentalized earn- 
estness of compelling charm. Two great 
audiences enthusiastically received the 
sincere and accomplished performer. His 
success on his début here was unequivo- 
cal. It was rightly felt by the interested 
auditors that his art as regards Heifetz’s 
is less competitive than it is compli- 
mentary. A memorable musical season, 
indeed, is one which produces two such 
remarkable new- masters of the bow. 

Leopold Stokowski’s purely orchestral 
offerings at the week’s concerts were of 
rich, melodic appeal. The original de- 
sign to devote the programs entirely to 
Richard Wagner was abandoned, but a 
trace of the first intent remained in the 
opening number, the “Meistersinger” 
Overture. This wonderful musical portal 
to an unchallenged masterpiece was su- 
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perbly played and not a hint of a dis- 
quieting “arriére pensée” was discern- 
ible in the warmth of applause that fol- 
lowed the final brilliant fanfare. The 
reception of all the Wagnerian numbers 
of the season leaves no doubt that the 
orchestra management’s  timorousness 
about giving an entire program devoted 
to the Bayreuth master is ill-founded. 

The symphonic number was Tchai- 
kowsky’s Fourth, a work whose impulsive 
splendor is particularly well suited to 
Mr. Stokowski’s methods of conducting. 
The brilliant, tuneful score was dash- 
ingly interpreted. 


Stransky’s Visit 


Joseph Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic made their only appear- 
ance here of the season in the Academy 
on Monday night. The program included 
the colorful second symphony of Rach- 


maninoff, Debussy’s “Nuages” 
“Fétes,” and the Brahms “Tragic .0 
ture.” The readings of these attra: 
numbers were characterized by s 
musicianship on the part of the le. 
and potent virtuosity on the part of 
well-drilled individual performers. 
mellow beauty of the brasses and 
rich, velvety quality of the strings \ 
outstanding features of rare excelle 
Once or twice, however, a lack of . 
trical inspiration was noticeable in 
spirit of the interpretations. 
Brahms overture was given wit! 
especial fire and a certain lassitude 
bed the accompaniment of the Grie: 4 
Minor Concerto, Hunter Welsh’s nun 

of something of its inherent me! 
charm. 

The Philadelphia pianist, whose 
evinces constant betterment, played 
comforting assurance and zestful f 
ity of technique. Occasionally the cls 
of some of the dazzling runs of 
lovely work was sacrificed in a seemi: 
conscious effort to indulge rather in 
sical spray than in limpid pearls of t 
But as a whole, Mr. Welsh’s perfo 
ances had both dignity and splendor. 
occasion marked his first appear: 
here with a great symphony orches: 
His return under like auspices would |e 
entirely welcome. Certainly his talents 
are worthy of exploitation. 

It may be added that the patriotism 
of the Philharmonic was strikingly at- 
tested by the huge service flag of seven- 
teen stars, hung at the back of the kettle- 
drums. “The Star-Spangled Banner, 
impressively played, began the concert 





BAUER AND GABRILOWITSCH 
STIR BUFFALO AUDIENCE 


Noted Artists Heard in Fine Two-Piano 
Recital—Work of Arnold Cor- 
nelissen’s Orchestra 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The third 
of Mai Davis Smith’s subscription series 
of concerts took place in Elmwood Music 
Hall the evening of Feb. 20. Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch played a 
program of numbers for two pianos, a 
program rare in merit and performed 
with astonishing virtuosity. Mr. Bauer’s 


arrangement for two pianos of Bach’s 
“Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor” is a 
work requiring certainty and poise out 
of the ordinary on the part of the per- 
formers; it was a remarkable example 
of ensemble playing. The Arensky com- 
position, “Silhouettes,” gained the great- 
est favor of the audience, parts of it 
being repeated in response to insistent 
applause, while the Saint-Saéns 
“Scherzo” was also acclaimed. Recalls 
and encores were numerous. It was a 
fine exhibition of musicianly sympathy 
between two great artists, and one of 
splendid achievement. 

The work of the small string orchestra 
founded and directed by Arnold Cor- 
nelissen has steadily gained in points of 
detail. Mr. Cornelissen has a liking for 
the older classic school and the greater 
part of the programs presented have 
been of this character. His conception 
of this music is scholarly, and, coupled 
with his sincerity of purpose, this made 
the four concerts given to date espe- 
cially interesting and enjoyable. Mme. 





Blaauw and Mme. Oncken, pianists, have 
been heard to fine advantage with the 


3 €. 43rd St., Pew Bork 


orchestra, also the singers, Agnese Pres. 
ton Storck and Rebecca Cutter Howe. 
Henry Stratton, organist of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, was the art- 
ist at the last free organ recital in E!)m 
wood Music Hall the afternoon of Fe} 
17. Mr. Stratton gave an excellent ac 
count of himself, while the assisting solo- 
ist, Florence Belle Smith, soprano, met 
with much favor from a good-sized audi 
ence. FP. H. H. 





Ethel Newcomb Wins Ovation as 
Stransky Aide in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist, 
appeared with notable success as solovis' 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Schenectady, N. Y., on Fe. 
14. Miss Newcomb played the Saini 
Saéns Concerto in C Minor and deliy- 
ered the music with technical finish and 
musical understanding. She was given 
an ovation by the audience. 





Mr. and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich, the 
former a prominent singing teacher of 
Philadelphia, have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Margaret Lam- 
son, to Willliam Alton Kirkpatrick. The 
wedding took place in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 16. 

Magnificent Mason & Hamlin Style “A” 
baby grand. Administrator’s sale. Instru- 
ment used very little. Will be great bargain 
for an appreciative buyer. Instrument 1! 
Chicago and will be boxed and shipped per 
directions. Address Box “V,” care ol 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

That was a very able, constructive, 
and thoroughly informing editorial which 
Pierre V. R. Key, music critic of the 
World, wrote with regard to the Musical 
Alliance in last Sunday’s edition of 
that paper. Mr. Key makes one point 
quite clear, namely, tha’. the fact that 
within less than ninety days some twelve 
hundred of the most prominent musi- 
cians, conductors, composers, music 
teachers, heads of important musical or- 
ganizations, not only have endorsed the 
aims of the Alliaice and become mem- 
bers during a time of stress, strain and 
bad weather, but expressed their enthu- 
siastic approval of the general purpose 
of the organization, is of itself sufficient 
evidence that such a movement is not 
only needed, but opportune. 

Mr. Key also se2ms well disposed to 
the attitude of the Alliance with re- 
gard to the importance of music as a 
factor in our public school education. 

The misplacement of a single (0) 
makes Mr. Key say that there are 200,- 
QUO people engaged in the musical world 
and musical industries, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the number reaches the 
astonishing total of from two and a 
quarter to two and a half millions. 

How many people have any idea of the 
number of persons who earn their liv- 
ing by making cr teaching music, or by 
working in the musical industries? There 
are some three hundred thousand organ- 
ists in this country. Ata conservative es- 
timate, there are from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred thousand music 
teachers seattered all over tke United 
States. There are fully as many men 
engaged in the varivus bands and or- 


chestras, of all kinds, from the little 


country band to the great symphony or- 
ganization. There are several hundred 
thousand people engaged in the musical 
industries, of all kinds, and the allied 
industries that contribute to them. 
There are several hundred thousand paid 
church choir singers, some of whom are 
also, of course, concert singers. There 
is an army of people engaged with re- 
ecard to the management of musical af- 
fairs and artists, including the clerks 
and others employed. And even at two 
million or so, all told, do you realize it 
would only be about two per cent or less 
of the population? A very small per- 
centage, indeed, when we come to con- 
sider the importance that music has as- 
sumed in life, particularly in this coun- 
try. 
* ok * 

The dinner which the Alliance is going 
to give to U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Claxton, next Tuesday night, at 
the Biltmore, at which time he will pro- 
pound a plan tnat he has been consider- 
ing for some time, with regard to hav- 
ing better music in the public schools, 
may contrivute a strong and interesting 
page to the history of musical progress 
in this country. 

Claxton, you know, is a very broad- 
minded man. His address is sure to be 
interesting and valuable. No doubt, it 
will be taken up by the educational press, 
as well as the general press through the 
country. 

The fact that a number of leading 
members of the profession, as well as 
puhlie officials, and members of the press 
will be present at the banquet, will lend 
it influence and give it character. The 
main point. in my judgment. however. 
is the proof of progress in the way of 
culture, in the broad sense, which the 


event manifests. How many years ago, 
for instance, would such an affair have 
been possible? How many years ago 
would a commissioner of education have 
come on from Washington to make such 
an exposition of his plans? How many 
years ago would a commissioner of edu- 
cation have discussed the subject of 
music, anyhow? How many years ago 
would the mayor of a leading city like 
Baltimore consider it a pleasure to come 
on and attend such a function, bocause 
he was proud of the fact that his city 
was the first to give a symphony or- 
chestra municipal support? 

Some prominent members of our city 
government will be on hand, and so it 
is hoped that the appropriation for mu- 
sic for the people in the parks will be 
very different under the Hylan admin- 
istration, than it was under the “Re- 
form” administration of former Mayor 
Mitchel, backed by  ex-Comptroiler 
Prendergast. 

* 2 & 

In a brief but pertinent editorial in 
the New York Times recently, the fol- 
lowing question was asked: “Is there 
any reality in the often-mentioned dif- 
ference between destructive and con- 
structive criticism, and is there any rea- 
son at all for the customary condemna- 
tion of criticism of the sort called ‘de- 
structive.’?” 

“The word ‘criticism,’ as commonly 
used,” says the editorial, “always means 
adverse criticism, and that is in its very 
nature destructive of something or is 
intended to be so.” 

“And why is it,” says the Times, “so 
often assumed—by those who criticize 
the critics—that he who calls attention 
to faults, inadequacies, or mistakes, is 
under an obligation to propose a remedy 
for the evil about which he complains?” 

The questions asked by the Times are 
pertinent and timely. For myself, I 
would define constructive criticism to be 
based mainly on the attitude of the 
critic to go not merely with an unbiased 
mind to a performance, but to go with 
a mind prepared to find all that there is 
of good in the work or in its perfor- 
mance, or in the efforts of the various 
artists. It is the mistaken attitude on 
this point of so many of our leading, 
able and conscientious critics, which has 
led to so much misunderstanding, and 
as the Times says, to give the mere word 
“criticism” an adverse meaning. 

Criticism should be favorable as well 
as adverse, unless, as is very rarely the 
case, the work or the performance has 
no merit whatever. Most of our critics 
go to a performance with the idea that it 
is incumbent upon them, in order that 
they may establish their right to their 
job, to show their erudition by finding 
fault. That’s the first thing they do. 
They may be justified in every point that 
they make, but the mere fact that they 
first find fault deprives what they write 
of the basic function of criticism, which 
should be helpful. And you don’t help 
a man by knocking him down and then 
administering to his prostrate body ab- 
sent treatment in the way of praise. 

Furthermore, the great number of cri- 
tics never take the point of view of the 
audience, even to the extent of describ- 
ing what the attitude of the audience 
was to a work or an artist, so that the 
reader of their criticism has simply the 
individual view of the critic, without the 
slightest idea of how the work or the 
artist was received by the public. In- 
cidentally let me say that the subsequent 
success of artists and of composers’ 
works which survive the attacks of the 
critics is matter of common knowledge. 

Finally let me say that I thank the 
stars that I never posed as a critic, and 
that I always try to take the viewpoint 
of an audience, if it be possible, for let 
us not forget that composers compose, 
singers sing, plavers play for the pub- 
lic, and not for the exclusive benefit of 


the critics. 
* ea x 


Ignace J. Paderewski, leader of the 
Polish National movement in this coun- 
try, has just issued a statement which 
is so distressing that nothing but the 
eminence and authority of his name 
could give it credence. Mr. Paderewski 
states that the number of Poles who 
have perished from starvation, disease 
and exposure, since the beginning of the 
war, surpasses the total losses in killed 
of all the belligerent armies combined. 
Half a million Polish women have had 
their lives shattered by the greatest 
tragedy that could come to them. Thirty 
thousand young men have been hanged 
for refusing to enlist in the German- 
Austrian armies. There are no children 
under seven years of age in Poland. 
Newborn children die almost immedi- 
ately, for their mothers have nothing to 
give them but tears. 

Furthermore, Mr. Paderewski adds 
that it is Germany’s obvious aim to ex- 
terminate the Polish people. .A deponu- 
lated country is more easily colonized 
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(in this case Germanized) than a land 
inhabited by an undaunted people, says 
he. : 

The cities of Poland are bankrupt and 
cannot even support asylums. Twenty- 
two thousand villages have been wiped 
out. Two hundred towns have been 
razed to the ground. Sixteen hundred 
churches are in ruins. Nine billion dol- 
lars worth of property has been de- 
stroyed. Eleven million people are de- 
pendent upon charity. 

Here we get a glimpse of the horror 
of war. Comment is superfluous. 

* * * 


The critics seem generally agreed that 
John McCormack’s appearance for the 
first time, I believe, as Cavaradossi in 
“Tosca,” at the Metropolitan, showed 
that he is greatly improved in dramatic 
power, whieh used not to be his strong 
point. They furthermore seem to be 
agreed that he is singing to-day with 
greater tonal beauty and that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the passionate 
scenes. 

This is all the more to McCormack’s 
credit for the reason that work in the 
concert field is not the best kind of 
preparation for operatic work, though at 
the same time it should be remembered 
that the singers on the concert stage, 
without the lure of the lights, the cos- 
tumes, the big orchestra, the other ar- 
tists, the plot, the mise-en-scéne, the 
chorus, are thrust on their own re- 
sources absolutely. Thus many profes- 
sionals have insisted that to be a success- 
ful concert singer, from the purely mu- 
sical point, is to be on a distinctly higher 
plane than were they singing in opera. 

Conversely, not many operatic singers 
have succeeded on the concert stage, ex- 
cept those who have obtained such a 
great reputation that they were enabled 
to sing certain arias from operas and to 
hold their audiences. 

Some of our best operatic artists, 
when their managers have planned a 


concert season for them, have found it 
necessary to acquire a 
songs. . 

* * a 


Kmma L. Trapper, a lady well-known 
in newspaper and musical circles, has 
just started a monthly musical review, 
which she states will next season be 
made into a weekly. Her leading arti 
cle in the first issue is what she claims 
to be an exposure of the methods of cer- 
tain musical managers, who accept large 
sums of money from professionals and 
others, desirous of obtaining fame and 
securing engagements, and for which 
they get little or no return. She men- 
tions one well-known manager as having 
for years pursued this method, and 
states that in one single season he re- 
ceived over $40,000, for which he gave 
practically no retyrn. 

Incidentally, Miss Trapper states 
that her reason for making these ex- 
posures is the fact that none of the ex- 
isting musical papers seem willing to 
expose an evil which has long demanded 
attention. 

It might be well to advise Miss Trap- 
per that while she is no doubt animated 
by the most praiseworthy motive in the 
course she has taken, she should realize, 
as has been more than once stated from 
the judicial bench, newspapers are not 
there to right wrongs. They are not 
above the law, nor are they there to re- 
place the law. Their function is re- 
portorial and editorial, which means that 
if a wrong has been done, the wronged 
person has the right to appeal to the 
law for redress and protection, and then 
when such appeal has been made, it is 
perfectly proper for the press to: note 
the event and make such fair and intelli- 
gent comment upon the issue as the case 
demands. 

The numberless suits for libel which 
have been brought against newspapers 


[Continued on page 8] 
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have mainly been the result of the mis- 
taken idea not only on the part of the 
press, but on the part of the public, that 
when a wrong has been committed it is 
the function of the press promptly te 
expose it for the general good, whereas 
this is not the function of the press, and 
whenever the press undertakes this func” 
tion, it lays itself open to very serious 
responsibility, in the way of prosecution 
and damage suits. 

Furthermore, only recently decisions 
have been rendered by prominent judges, 
to the effect that a newspaper is not ex- 
empt from responsibility, even when it 
only publishes the charges contained in 
a suit against an individual or a cor- 
poration. In doing this it renders itself 
responsible, for the plain reason that 
should the charges in the suit not be 
maintained, they have been given pub- 
licity, nevertheless. 

The matter to which Miss Trapper re- 
fers has, we will admit, been iong the 
cause of consideraLle scandal, but never- 
theless, if people are foolish enough to 
pay large sums of money without getting 
any return, they should not expect the 
press to take the matter up. Their 
proper course is to engage a reputable 
attorney and seek redress in the courts. 
Then, when the case is on trial, it is 
quite proper to report the evidence on 
the merits. 

a 


The press has given considerable no- 
tice and also considerable credit to Henri 
Verbrugghen, who conducted the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra through three 
Beethoven works, the Leonora Overture 
and the Third and Fifth Symphonies, at 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Verbrugghen, a 
Belgian who comes from Australia, be- 
lieves he has a mission in bringing out 
certain characteristics in the works of 
Beethoven which he claims have been 
either obscured or missed by the various 
orchestras and conductors who have un- 
dertaken to produce them. 

Perhaps Mr. Verbrugghen’s case could 
be put in a few words, as a sincere and 
able attempt to rescue the music of 
Beethoven from the conventions and the 
rut into which it has fallen. Incident- 
ally, however, let me say that it is not 
easy for anyone, however accomplished 
and sincere a musician he may be, to 
give an authoritative rendering of the 
works of Beethoven, in the sense that 
that is the way in which Beethoven 
would have had his works presented. In 
the first place, as we know, Beethoven 
was almost stone deaf and consequently 
heard his own music with his mind, and 
not with his ears. In the next place, 
we also know that the orchestras in his 
time were not as large as those that 
present his works now, and furthermore, 
that they were without many of the in- 
struments that we have to-day. Finally, 
even the instruments which were used 
in the orchestras of the time were not up 
to those that we have to-day, which is 

articularly true, for instance, of the 
rass. 

At any rate, Mr. Verbrugghen has suc- 
ceeded in drawing attention to a matter 
of considerable musical importance, and 
while the means that were at his dis- 
posal were not of the best, at the same 
time he has already shown that he was 
justified in making the attempt he did. 
Tachtastalee he has shown that he is a 
very able conductor. 


Father William J. Quinn, the Paulist, 
has been here with his Paulist choris- 
ters and has given some concerts at Car- 
negie Hall for the French Restoration 
Fund, for the benefit of which these 
young people are singing all over the 
country. The concerts have shown that 
these choristers have been well trained. 
The general quality of tone was fine, and 
the delivery, on the whole, above that of 
most choirs. In all such choirs there is 
naturally a tendency, through the youth 
of some of the singers, to sing a little 
sharp. That is, the voices sound at 
times shrill, but on the whole the en- 
semble was highly praiseworthy and 
shows that Father Quinn deserves credit 
for having brought the organization to 
such a point of perfection. The good 
Father will do more than raise money 
for a most worthy purpose. He will give 
an impetus to choir singing which in 
many places where his choristers will 
appear is much needed. 


*- * * 


It is not often that a music critic is 
involved in a sensational scandal. But 


this is what has happened to Redfern 
Mason, the music critic of the San Fran- 





cisco Examiner, who was reported to 
have eloped with Isadora Duncan, the 
noted terpsichorean star. Town Talk, a 
well-known weekly paper of San Fran- 
cisco, referring to the matter, states that 
“only those who know Mason personally 
can understand how ridiculous the ru- 
mor is, for Redfern Mason is the staidest 
of men and has passed the impression- 
able age and is a man of devout piety,” 
and that “the only basis for the rumor 
is that Mason is enamored of Isadora 
Duncan’s art, while Isadora Duncan is 
enamored of his appreciation.” 


Well and good! But why should the 
reported elopement of Mason and Miss 
Duncan be a reflection upon the charac- 
ter and morals and “devout piety” of 
the aforesaid Redfern Mason? It seems 
to me, if the rumor had been true, it 
would have been testimony to his good 
taste, and would also show that besides 
being enamored of Isadora Duncan’s art, 
he was also enamored of Isadora Dun- 
can, a very charming, highly artistic, 
and most distinguished personage not 
only in the world of dance, but in the 
world of music, a woman whom I am 
more than willing to say has rescued us 
from the banal dancing on the stage 
which we have witnessed for decades, 
and has done much to make us realize 
the grace and beauty of the human 
form, which so many for centuries have 
damned as being simply expressive of 
the lusts of the flesh. 


* * * 


The presence at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House on several evenings, of Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave rise to the report that 
he had bought the house in order to pre- 
vent Campanini coming there another 
season. Kahn, you know, is supposed to 
wander about town with loose millions in 
his pocket, ready at any time to buy an 
opera house, or a theater, or any place 
of amusement where opera is likely to 
break out in competition with the Met- 
ropolitan. 


The report that he has purchased the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House is cer- 
tainly premature, for it was only some 
days ago that Justice Hotchkiss, of the 
Supreme Court, appointed a referee to 
sell the property, in a suit brought by 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
as far back as 1916, to foreclose a mort- 
gage for nearly half a million, which 
suit was brought against the Hammer- 
stein Opera Company and others. 


The fact of the matter is that for the 
last two or three years the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House property has been 
in litigation. Hammerstein has been 
steadily fighting the foreclosure suit, 
and there have been various other legal 
tangles, so that the property was in such 
a condition that a clear title could not be 
given. How, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Kahn could have bought the house, 
is beyond my comprehension. Possibly 
when the place is put up for sale, he may 
think it advisable to buy it or be asso- 
ciated with others who will buy it in. 
But, at the present time, he certainly 
could not have purchased it. 


x * * 


_ The latest report with regard to the 
situation at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House is to the effect that it is possible a 
deal may be made between Mr. Kahn 
and Mr. Hammerstein, by which the 
property will be bought in at the sale, 
in which case Mr. Kahn, on behalf of 
himself and his co-directors of the Met- 
ropolitan, is willing that Mr. Ham- 
merstein should start in and give $2 
opera there, which would virtually be 
releasing Mr. Hammerstein from two 
years of the agreement he entered into 
not to give opera in New York City for 
a period of ten vears from the time that 
he sold out to the Metropolitan. 


If this plan should go through, it 
would be a very shrewd move on Mr. 
Kahn’s part. In the first place, opera 
such as Mr. Hammerstein would give, 
at the price, would undoubtedly prove 
a feeder to the Metropolitan, and by no 
means a competitor. At the same time, 
it would go far to freeze out the Chi- 
cago company so far as the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House is concerned, and 
as Mr. Kahn and his associates virtually 
control the Century and the Manhattan, 
it could not get in there. So the onlv 
hope for the Chicago opera people would 
be to build a new house, which it is said 
is contemplated. 


The only obstacle thet I see to the 
suggested scheme to give opera under 
the Hammerstein auspices is that his 
friends know that Mr. Hammerstein for 
sometime past has been in a very poor 
condition of health. It is questionable 
whether he could stand the strain of 
such an enterprise at his present age, 
and in his present condition. Possibly 
he might be able to do so if his son 


Arthur Hammerstein would assume the 
responsibility, but if reports speak truly, 
Mr. Arthur is not particularly enamored 
of opera. He had to work too hard in 
yeais past, to meet the aelcit that grew 
with the days and weeks at the Man- 
hattan. At any rate, the idea of another 
opera house at cheaper prices is in it- 
self a good thing. Of course, if Cam- 
panini can build a house of his own and 
he comes in again with a great galaxy 
of stars that the public is crazy to hear, 
he will get considerable support. There 
is no question of that. 


* * * 


The production if “Il Puritani” was a 
delight to those who do love to hear some 
realiy fine singing. However banal the 
plot may be, and however the music may 
appear to be a little out of date, accus- 
tomed as we are to different styles, never 
before do I remember to have heard 
Mme. Barrientos sing with the grace, 
with the charm, the ease, that she did on 
that occasion. It’ was a positive delight 
to listen to her, just as it was a delight 
to listen to our good friend de Luca, 
who is one of those reliable artists who 
always do well, though sometimes he 
does better. 

As for Mardones, the Spanish basso, I 
have not heard such good singing in the 
bass réles since Edouard de Reszke was 
at his best, which he was not in the later 
years. Indeed, Mardones reminded me a 
great deal of Pol Plancon, in the ease 
with which he sang, in his fine phrasing, 
in the beautiful quality of tone. In fact 
Mardones aroused me to most unquali- 
fied admiration, bordering on enthusi- 
asm. So I was not at all surprised to 
read in the papers, for I was not present, 
that he had made a marvelous hit as Don 
Basilio in “The Barber of Seville,” even 
though he was handicapped by a recal- 
citrant nose, which undertook to walk all 
over his face, much to the delight of the 
audience. In that opera, too, de Luca 
made the success he always does, and 





that, you remember, was the part 
which he made his debut. 
* ok oe 


The American composer is beginni: 
to come into his; or her, own. A go 
many people are singing the compo 
tions of Harriet Ware all over the cou 
try, with marked success. Margaret W 
son reports extraordinary success w) 
Mme. Ware’s “Mammy’s Song,” which 
one city Miss Wilson sang to four tho 
sand school children, to their great d 
light. And do you know that fif 
thousand school children are now sin 
ing Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” 
Minneapolis? “Consolation,” a new so: 
by Harriet Ware, is also becoming ; 
markably successful. Lucy Gates spea 
of it enthusiastically. 

Long ago, at the time Harriet War: 
Cantata, “Undine,” was performed 
Newark, under that veteran conduct: 
Woodruff, I told you that she had a me}. 
dic gift which was unusual. Since tha 
time her songs have been adopted ar 
sung everywhere. 

* * * 

The voices of artists have been put | 
all kinds of usage. But it has remain 
for Helene Theodorini, a_ well-know 
Italian opera singer, to have her ba 
used as a place on which a secret me 
sage was endeavored to be slipped i 
this country. Somebody must have giv: 
the tip away, or how could they ha, 
discovered that by sprinkling a litt! 
powder on the lady the code messay 
would be thrown into relief? 

The only similar instance that I kno, 
of anything of the kind, was when . 
canny old Scot defeated the efforts i 
frustrate him in his desire to make « 
will, by putting his last will and testa 
ment on to the back of the person t. 
whom he was leaving his property. In 
cidentally let me say that she was : 
young and pretty girl, which perhaps a 
counts for the old gentleman’s desire t: 
make assurance doubly sure, says 

our 


MEPHISTO. 





GREET HADLEY AS CINCINNATI LEADER 





Composer Conducts Inspiring 
Program—Victor Herbert 
Has a Farewell 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 23.—Henry Had- 
ley, the well-known American composer, 
made his début as guest conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon before a large audience. 
The warm reception which was accorded 
him was entirely deserved, for he proved 
himself a musician and leader of the 
highest worth. 

Yesterday’s program contained two 
numbers which had not been heard here 
before, Hadley’s own tone poem, “Salo- 
me,” after Oscar Wilde’s tragedy of the 
same name, and Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony in E Minor. Hadley’s work 
proved a sensation at yesterday’s con- 
cert, the composer being forced to bow 
his acknowledgments again and again. 
The tone poem was exceedingly well 
played by the orchestra. 

The Rachmaninoff Symphony also was 
much appreciated, the beauty of its 
themes and the richness of its orchestral 
coloring giving especial satisfaction to 
the listener. Besides these two novelties, 
the overture to Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
and that to Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride” were given a hearing and elicited 
much favorable comment. 

Last Sunday afternoon Victor Herbert 
bade Cincinnati adieu, at least for the 
present, at the regular popular concert 
scheduled for that day by the Symphony 
Orchestra. The program was one of 
those effective ones of which no one un- 
derstands the construction better than 
Mr. Herbert, and, as has been invariably 
the case when the genial conductor has 
led our orchestra, enthusiasm rang very 
high. As was the case at Mr. Herbert’s 
first appearance in these concerts, he was 
again forced to address the audience at 
the close of the concert before it would 
leave the hall. Three of Mr. Herbert’s 
own compositions figured on the pro- 
gram and brought forth much applause. 
The numbers were the Prelude to the 
third act of “Natoma,” the Overture to 
“Eileen” and the “Festival March.” 
Other orchestral numbers were the Over- 
ture to “Der Freischuetz,” an Andante 
from a Bach Concerto for two violins, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Mr. Herbert, 
and two of the “Caucasian Sketches” by 
Ippolitow-Ivanow. 

A most agreeable surprise for the 
audience was the appearance of the two 
young ladies who acted as soloists for the 


afternoon. They were Sadye Yergin and 
Martha Doerler, students at the Cincin- 
nati College of Music and studying with 
Mme. Dotti and Hans Schroeder. Both 
are gifted with fine vocal organs and 
their efforts showed the finest of musica! 
and technical training. - 

The Matinée Musical Club gave an- 
other of its delightful artist series last 
Thursday at the ballroom of Hotel Gib- 
son. May Peterson, who was the prin- 
cipal soloist of the occasion, made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression upon this, 
her first, appearance in Cincinnati. She 
was assisted by Ruth Morris, a young 
and very talented local violinist, whos: 
efforts were warmly greeted. 

One of the most important musica! 
events of the past week was the second 
concert of the College of Music Chorus 
and Orchestra. The affair brought out 
a record-breaking audience, the Odeon 
being filled to overflowing and many 
turned away for lack of accommodation. 
Both organizations are now under the 
leadership of Albino Gorno, dean of the 
faculty, and their work has under his 
fine tutelage reached a standard of effi 
ciency that wou!d be hard to improve 
upon. A novelty on the program was 4 
“Slumber Song” for women’s chorus ani 
string orchestra, by Louis G. Sturm, th: 
new head of the theory and compositio! 
department of the college. Of the solo- 
ists the following are deserving of com 
mendation: James Johnston, organist: 
Martha Doerler, soprano; Harold Ah 
rendt, violinist; Edna _ Brockhoff, so 
re Leo Stoffregen, pianist, and Grace 

ain, contralto. 

Last night Romeo Gorno, of the colleg: 
faculty, presented his class in recital a‘ 
the Odeon. The affair was well attende: 
and proved to be highly successful. 

At the request of the president of th: 
Department of Superintendents of th: 
National Education Association, Arno}: 
J. Gantvoort, manager of the College o! 
Music, has left for Atlantic City to tak: 
charge of the music at the meeting to b: 
held there next week. The session is t: 
be devoted principally to an exhibition 0 
our national songs. 

The fourth concert by the Conserva 
tory Orchestra, under the able directio! 
of Pier A. Tirindelli, drew a capacit 
audience to the institution last Thursda. 
evening. The program was well a! 
ranged and provided an entertainmen 
which was entirely worth while. Amon: 
the soloists were Mildred Vance, violin 
ist; Manue] Valles, tenor; Dwight An 
derson, pianist; Flora Mischlet, Emm: 
Bovd and Edgar Veith, vocalists. 

Cecil Davis, pianist, and Edwar 


Schmidt, tenor, pupil of John A. Hoff 
mann, gave an enjoyable recital at th 
Conservatory of Music on Monday eve 
ning. 


L. G. S. 
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More American Opera Houses a Vital Need, Says Stracciari | 








Distinguished Baritone of Cam- 
yganini Organization Points 
Out That a Score of Operatic 
institutions Here Would 
Vake It Possible for Foreign 
Artists to Sing for Lower 


Fees—Would Also Benefit 


|mpresarios and Native Sing- 
ers—Salutary Effect of Inter- 
City Operatic Rivalry—Has 
Kind Words for Our Musical 
Public 


| »ICCARDO STRACCIARI, baritone of 
i\ the Chicago Opera Company, says 
that the most agreeable thing in America, 
to him as a foreign artist, is the extraor- 
linary development of musical taste in 
the last fifteen years. The most dis- 
igreeable thing, an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning from which he is just recover- 
ing. 
“It took me while I was singing an 
encore in ‘Traviata,’” he said to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA, “and 
at first I was paralyzed. I could only 
stand with my mouth open and gasp. 
The public doesn’t realize how often 
ingers have to go on with their parts 
when they are suffering tortures of the 
damned. They only say, ‘Ah, he is not 
singing well to-night,’ or perhaps they 
say, ‘He cannot sing at all!’ They think 
singers must always be doing the best 
they are able to do.” 

“There is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of the operatic idea in the United 
States, is on the increase, but it is still 
a matter of wonder to the European 
singer, that there are only two great 
opera companies in all this vast coun- 
try. When one studies the problem, one 


comes to realize that matters are at a 
deadlock. There are comparatively few 
American opera singers because there 
are practically no opera houses, and there 
are few opera houses because of the 
scarcity of opera singers. _The impre- 
sario in this country, therefore, has to 
bring his singers from Europe, and here 
the difficulty again broadens. 


Why Foreign Singers Ask High Fees 


_“When a singer signs a contract in 
Europe for a series of appearances in 


the United States, he is surprised to find 








In Riccardo Stracciari’s New York Residence. 
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The Noted Baritone (Seated in Center) with His Friends (Left to 


Right), Gianni Viafora, P. Malatesta, and Theodore Bauer, of the Columbia Graphophone Company. On Right: Mr. 


Stracciari Answers a “Call” 


in it a clause which forbids his appear- 
ing in any other city and with any other 
organization than that with which he is 
signing up. What is the result? If he 
is to sing only four months and has to 
come across the Atlantic to do so, he 
naturally expects to be paid at a much 
higher rate per performance than he 
could ever expect to get in any opera 
house in Europe. Over there the con- 
tracts usually forbid a singer to appear 
in any city within a radius of, say, 100 
kilometres, but that is all. After filling 
an engagement in Paris, he can go to 
Aix or Lyons or Dijon, or in Italy he can 
sing in Milan and then go to Venice or 
Parma or Rome or Naples. But in the 
United States, no! He signs with the 
Chicago Opera Company and may not 
sing with the Metropolitan even after his 
season in Chicago is ended, or vice versa, 
as the case may be. 

“Besides being a disadvantage to the 
singer, this system is also a source of 
difficulties to the impresario and to art 
itself. He, the impresario, becomes de- 





Mr. Stracciari and His Manager, M. H. Hanson (on Left), as Seen by Gianni 
Viafora 





pendent upon the singers who stand high 
in the favor of the public and he must 
submit to the caprices of those singers 
no matter what their true value as artists 
may be. 


Create National Movement 


“The solution both for the artist and 
the manager and also for the opera-going 
public, is more opera houses. It seems 
incredible that there are not fifteen or 
twenty cities that can raise a guarantee 
large enough to support a first-class 
opera company for three or four months 
every year. If these cities could be 
brought to realize how easy it would be 
with the proper co-operation, there are 
countless excellent opera singers in Eu- 
rope who would be only too delighted to 
have the opportunity of appearing in 
them at fees far lower than what they 
demand at the present day. If an im- 
presario could be found who was able to 
create a national movement of this sort, 
I believe that the problem would be 


' solved. 


“IT do not mean by this that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House or the Chicago 
Opera Association would not have the 
liberty to make up their companies of 
as many stars as they choose; but it 
would afford the director a weapon 


against the intrigues and unreasonable 
demands of singers, because he would 
not have to go far to replace them. And 
think what a stimulating effect a friendly 
rivalry between twenty opera houses 
would have upon grand opera in this 
country! The feeling between the Man- 
hattan and the Metropolitan opera com- 
panies was of the greatest advantage in 
New York alone. 


Operas Judged Too Hastily 


“Another point is the question of ‘runs’ 
of opera in America. No opera is given 
more than five or six performances a 
season, as a rule. The result is that 
hasty judgments are formed of its mer- 
its. In Italy, an opera if successful, will 
run for ten or fifteen performances. I 
do think, however, that the musical pub- 
lic in America is forming opinions more 
and more for itself and not depending 
upon what it is told. That is a great 
advance. I must also express my un- 
bounded admiration for the support 
which the American public gives to the 
artists who appear before it. I hope, 
before long, to know America in the full- 
est sense of the word, not only the East 
and the Middle West, but the whole of 
your great country.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





LIEDERKRANZ SOCIETY 
GIVES SECOND CONCERT 


Mabel Beddoe and Arthur Hartmann 
Soloists in Program That Won 
Well-Merited Applause 


With Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist, as soloists, 
the Liederkranz Society gave its season’s 
second concert at its clubhouse in New 
York on Saturday evening, Feb. 16. 

The concert opened with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” after which the male 
chorus sang Schubert’s “Du bist die 
Ruh,” arranged by Riva, with accom- 
paniment of strings and organ. Among 
its other offerings were KOllner’s “Das 
Ewige Lied,’ Radecke’s “Aus der Ju- 
gendzeit,” Klee’s “Das Ringlein sprang 
entzwei” and Fr. Gliick’s “In einem 
kiihlen Grunde,” these sung unaccom- 

anied, under the able baton of Eugen 
Klee. The women’s chorus was heard 
in works by Meyer-Olbersleben, Schubert 
and Offenbach, accompanied by the 
strings. 

Miss Beddoe won an unequivocal suc- 
cess in the air, “O Rest in the Lord” 
from “Elijah,” and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” 
both sung with accompaniment of strings 
and organ. In these as later in songs 
by Wagner, Franz, Schubert, Kramer 
and Carpenter she revealed her rich and 
beautiful voice to the greatest advan- 
tage, singing with vocal fullness and 





artistic sincerity. She was applauded 
enthusiastically and added a_ Russian 
folk-song, arranged by Kurt Schindler, 
as an encore. In the Andante and Finale 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto, Hubay’s 
“Zephyr” and his own Corelli and Erkel 
transcriptions, Mr. Hartmann displayed 
his fine gifts and won warm approval] 
The final number was Schubert’s “God 
in Nature,’ sung by the united choral 
voices in Franz Wiillner’s arrangements, 
strings and organ, with Miss Beddoe an 
able soloist. 

William Reddick played the accom- 
animents for Miss Beddoe and Mr. 
artmann skilfully. Dorothy Schieffer 
officiated in like manner for the chorus 
and Carl Binhak presided ably at the 
organ. 


Elbow Lake, Minn., Gives Music Credits 


ELBOW LAKE, MINN., Feb. 22.—This 
year is the first year music has taken 
such a prominent place in the schools. 
Students are given a credit for the study 
of theory of music in their high school 
course. A male sextet, high school or- 
chestra and girls’ glee club have all been 
organized during the past year. The 
community is a very musical one and 
everyone seems interested in the steps 
the school has taken. The girls’ glee 
club gave the operetta, “A Wild Rose,” 
by w Rhys-Herbert, on Feb. 8,° with 
twenty-two members of the club taking 
part. The proceeds were given to the 
Red Cross, 
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There is an American colorature singer whom I consider not only equal to 
but her superior because she has a more luscious and a warmer 
voice, which is also true to the pitch. Her name is Lucy Gates. She ap- 
peared in Donizetti’s ‘‘The Night Bell’ at the Lyric Theatre in this City last 
May. On referring back to the Evening Post file I find that I was able 
to bestow on her more unreserved praise than I have bestowed on any per- 
formance by that I have heard. Here is what I wrote: 








She sang the airs of Donizetti with a voice of luscious beauty, an intonation of enchanting 
purity, great warmth, a surprising ease and spontaneity, exquisite taste and style. Here is 
an American girl ripe for the Metropolitan Opera House if ever there was one. Indeed that 
famous institution harbors at present only two artists who can by their singing 
give a musical epicure as much unalloyed pleasure as Miss..Gates did last night. 
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BEETHOVEN EPICS 
IN UNIQUE VESTURE 


Henri Verbrugghen, in Début, 
Leads Original Conceptions 
of Master’s Works 


Russian Sympheny Orchestra. Concert 
of Beethoven Works, Conducted by 
Henri Verbrugghen, Carnegie Hall, 
Afternoon, Feb. 21. The Program: 
Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3; Sym- 


phony, No. 3, “Erotica”; Symphony, No. 
» C Minor. 





The Belgian, Henri Verbrugghen, is 
said to be a violinist of large attain- 
nents. In his youth a pupil of Ysaye in 
Brussels, he subsequently became prom- 
nent in England as an orchestral player 
and was concertmaster under a number 
of famous conductors. He obtained the 
post of director of the State Conserva- 
tory of Music in Sydney, Australia, but 
his reputation to-day appears to be based 
principally on his accomplishments as a 
conductor of Beetieven. Concerning the 
proper methods of treating that master, 
he has some decided ideas of his own, 
which he put to a practical test in a 
series of concerts in Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, just before the war, when, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the 
Leeds Philharmonic Choir, he gave the 
nine symphonies and all the concertos. 
The experiment appears to have given 
rise to much critica! enthusiasm and one 
chronicler decided that in the history of 


a generation of music there had been no 
performance of the Fifth Symphony com- 
parable to Mr. Verbrugghen’s. Re- 
viewers dilated upon the “sense of ex- 
uberant life,” the “strong dynamic con- 
trasts and color,” the “powerful cli- 
maxes,” “absence of rigidity in the 
tempi,” “firmness of rhythm,” “suavity 
of expression” and so on. 

Mr. Verbrugghen’s reputation having 
accompanied him to America, Modest 
Altschuler of the Russian Symphony was 
kindly moved to lend him his orchestra 
to demonstrate some of his remarkable 
accomplishments in New York. The con- 
cert accordingly took place in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week 
and a large audience applauded the visi- 
tor with every indication of good will. 
The program, comprehensive and reveal- 
ing, consisted of the third ‘Leonore” 
Overture, the “Eroica” and Fifth sym- 
phonies. To some it seemed as if in- 
stead of one or the other of these gigan- 
tic dramas one of the more lyrical sym- 
phonies—the Fourth, perhaps, or the 
Eighth—might have brightened and 
more conspicuously varied the bill, while, 
incidentally, characterizing the conduc- 
tor’s talents from another angle. But 
that is a lesser consideration. 

Impartial justice to Mr. Verbrugghen 
requires the preliminary admission that 
he had no chance whatsoever to rehearse 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall, all the 
hasty preparations for the concert hav- 
ing been made in small rooms, which 
made calculation and judgment of tonal 
effects in an unfamiliar auditorium a 
baffling task. Also, an inquiry into the 
director’s work must be prefaced with 
the observation that the orchestra played 
very badly, with disconcerting lack of 
precision and finish and much false in- 
tonation on the part of the woddwind 
choir. From the prevailing raggedness 
of the performances Mr. Verbrugghen 
must be unconditionally absolved. 

Short of stature, mercurial in manner, 
nervous in movement and gesture, he is 
authoritative, determined, exigent. 
beat is decisive, but neither simple nor 
restrained, a beat of lavish indications 
and precisely defined figures, one that 
traces out contours and phrases, that ac- 
cents with acute and even superfluous in- 
sistence. He is much given to the alter- 
nation of the left and the right arm. 











SINGING MAKES WELCOME INTERLUDE IN 
MACHINE GUN DRILL AT CAMP JACKSON 






































The 318th Machine Gun Battalion, at Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., Singing Under the Leadership of David Griffin 


AMP JACKSON, CoLumsias, S. C., 
Feb. 23.—If you’ve been stretched 

on the ground all day at machine gun 
practice you learn to appreciate the half 
hour of singing that comes now and then 


as a relief in the long day’s grind. The 
picture above shows the 318th Machine 
Gun Battalion at Camp Jackson, Colum- 
bia, S. C., taking a few minutes’ welcome 
respite from drill. The men_ are 
in overalls, which they wear to pro- 


tect their uniforms. The words of the 
song are shown on the banner back of 
the song leader, David Griffin, who is 
representing the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities as 
song leader at Camp Jackson. 





His . 


If not precisely eye-wooing or pictorial, 
he is incessantly alert and dominating. 

And yet, in spite of undeniable excel- 
lences, Mr. Verbrugghen failed to im- 
press with the conviction of the great- 
ness that has been claimed for him. Dis- 
counting even the heavy handicaps just 
noted, the results were as decisively dis- 
appointing in intent as in achievement. 
The Belgian conductor knows very clear- 
ly what he wishes and possesses the 
evocative qualities to obtain it. The 
trouble lies rather in the thing he wants. 
A profound study of Beethoven’s works 
and an endeavor to approximate in the 
light of modern instrumental conditions 
their original manner of performance 
has led him to some significant recon- 
stitutions of the orchestra. Aware of 
the greater body and sonority of string 
tone possible to-day through improve- 
ments of the bow and also bearing in 
mind the increased refinement of wind 
instruments, Mr. Verbrugghen, in view 
of the size of present-day concert halls, 
has essayed a compromise between con- 
temporary methods and a literal “back 
to Beethoven” procedure. He has “adopt- 
ed a doubling of the woodwinds and 
horns, but instead of doing so en bloc has 
used a second set of wind instruments in 
such a way as to remove certain tech- 
nical difficulties and also to prepare and 
underline the dynamic contrasts and cli- 
maxes which are of paramount im- 
portance for driving home Beethoven’s 
emotional message.” Also he “reduced 
the number of strings where pianissimo 
effects were required and where sing!e 
wind instruments sing the melody . : 
thus restoring the exact balance between 
strings and wind that prevailed in Bee- 
thoven’s day.” 

The outcome last week of these inter- 
esting but academic theories was all too 
frequently to invest Beethoven’s tremen- 
dous conceptions with the character of 
chamber music on a large scale. It is not 
feasible to investigate here and now the 
comparative wisdom of interpreting this 
music with an eye to the style imposed 
by an epoch of orchestral imperfections; 
or in accordance with its inherent spirit 
and its potential emotions. The answer 
must, anyway, be obvious to all familiar 
with Beethoven’s nature. Had Mr. Ver- 
brugghen really contrived, as he pre- 


tends, “to drive home Beethoven’s emo- 
tional message,” the superficial traits of 
his proceeding might not be called into 
question. But once launched upon the 
performance of these works his objective 
seemed to be not at al) emotional inter- 
pretation. In practically everything but 
the first and last movements of the Fifth 
Symphony he applied himself mainly to 
finicky elaborations of detail, mindless of 
the relation to the complete design, of 
perspective, of musical fluency; and-he 
carried refinement to the point of dra- 
matic obliteration. His are essentially 
readings of the exaggerated dynamic con- 
trast, the meticulous accentuation of the 
slenderest thread of Beethoven’s melos, 
the anxious exhibit in relief of even 
minor figuration to confirm its melodic 
value. But they are nearly altogether 
deficient in spontaneity, in red blood, in 
strong emotional fiber—and of such, 
above all else, is Beethoven. 

The “Leonore’ Overture was com- 
monplace, undramatic, dull; the “Eroica” 
metronomically rigid and utterly without 
noble sweep or heroic dimension. Mr. 
Verbrugghen dragged the sublime dirge 
to the brink of somniferous boredom. 
The scherzo lends itself better to his 
methods of treatment than the other 
movements, but the finale relapsed into 
empty preciosities and nothing whatever 
came of the divine serenity of the poco 


andante—the climax of the whole move- 
ment, if not of the entire symphony. 
The Fifth Symphony Mr. Verbrugghen 
carried out on a larger and generally 
more satisfactory scale, and the first and 
last movements he played in good con- 
vential style. By contrast, it was de- 
cidedly exhilarating. Yet it would not 
ordinarily pass for a highly illuminating 
or expressive reading. After the finale 
the conductor received the heartiest 
plaudits of the afternoon. H. FP. P. 


Ann Arbor Festival Plans Announced 


ANN ArpBor, MICcCH., Feb. 26.—The 
twenty-fifth annual May Festival an- 
nounced to be held in the Hill Audito- 
rium on May 15, 16, 17 and 18, will be 
one of the most interesting yet given. 
Besides the University ‘Choral Union, 
the Children’s Chorus and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the following solo- 
ists are announced for appearance: Paul 
Althouse, Joseph Bonnet, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Rudolph Ganz, Giovanni, Martin- 
elli, Margarete Matzenauer, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Claudia Muzio, Myrna Sharlow 


and Riccardo Stracciari. Conductors 
will be A. A. Stanley and Frederick 
. : . 

Stock. Bizet’s “Carmen” and César 


Franck’s “Beatitudes” will be sung, also 
other choral works to be announced. 
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After singing Deems Taylor’s cantata, 
‘The Highwayman,”’ with the Monday 
)} Musical Club, of Trenton, N. J.. PAUL 

AMBROSE, the conductor of the club 
j Wrote: 
Lear Mr. | 
to have an artist who knew his work and | 
sang with the confidence and artistic in- 


telligence you did. 
Dec. 12, 1917. 


New Address: 59 West 70th St., New York 
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BARITONE 





Simmons: It was a pleasure 


Yours sincerely, 
PAUL AMBROSE 
Phone: Col. 5801 
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GIVE ‘MEDEA’ WITH 
DAMROSCH’S MUSIC 


Score Heightens Grandeur of 
Greek Tragedy Produced by 
Miss Anglin 

Continuing the all-too-short series of 
Greek tragedies begun so auspiciously a 
few weeks ago with Sophocles’s “Elec- 


tra,” Margaret Anglin, in conjunction 


with Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, gave the 
“Medea” of Euripides in Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday afternoon of last week before 
a great and intensely moved audience. It 
was in this drama that she scored her 
greatest successes in the California open- 
air representations three years ago and 
for that occasion Mr. Damrosch com- 
posed the incidental music heard last 
week. The score is rather more elab- 
orate than the one the conductor wrote 
for “Electra,” though in general char- 
acter it is much the same and it serves 
the purpose of the play equally well. 
While not original, it heightens the 
grandeur and awfulness of the tragic 
episodes of the chorus, besides supplying 
that alleviating contrast which the mod- 
ern spectator needs, but which the au- 
stere Hellenic principle of unity of action 
prohibited. There are two solos for mezzo- 
soprano, “Forth from thy father’s home” 
and “O bridegroom of the kiss so cold,” 
another for soprano, “O, Mother, what 
hast thou to reap,” and a choral episode 
of tender charm, “Alas, the bold blithe 
bards of old,” and these are among the 
best things Mr. Damrosch has done. 
The performance was better, on the 
whole, than that of “Electra.” The 
tragedy sounds a more human note and 
tugs more violently at modern heart- 
strings. As the fate of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in the “Walkiire” appeals 
more immediately than the tribulations 
of the gods in “Rheingold,” so the agony 
of Medea, abandoned by the perfidious 
Jason and impelled out of desperate ven- 
geance to the murder of her own chil- 
dren, holds the spectator in the vise of 
a more clutching and personal emotion 
than the matricide of Hlectra and Ores- 
tes. The pathos of Medea’s soul-struggle 





was, in the day of Euripides, something 
new, thrilling and terrible in drama. It 
is no less harrowing after twenty-three 
centuries and the relentlessness of the 
fierce passion beating like hammer strokes 
on the sensibilities almost completely un- 
nerves the listener. Miss Anglin’s por- 
trayal of the distraught mother was of 
fearful power and consuming poignancy. 
And it was sustained at a pitch possible 
only to a tragedienne of vast resource 
and unlimited emotional reserve. The 
other parts received better treatment 
than those in the earlier play, though 
there could be noticed much of the same 
tendency to shout in the effort to obtain 
resonance and vocal carrying power in 
delivery. Special mention is due the Jason 
of Fred Eric, the Creon of Mitchell Har- 
ris, the Ageus of Benjamin Kauser and 
the Chorus Leader of Florence Woller- 
sen. As before, the settings, lighting and 
grouping commanded boundless admira- 
ion. 

The vocal soloists were Mary Jordan 
and Rachel Morton Harris. In passages 
of quasi-operatic ensemble the chorus 
sang extremely well. i ws 2 


NEWARK HEARS NOTED CHOIR 








Paulist Choristers Give Two Programs 
—The Fourth Artist Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 16.—Yesterday 
afternoon and evening the Paulist Chor- 
isters of Chicago, conducted by Father 
Finn, gave concerts in Wallace Hall. 
The program included numbers’ by 
Schuetky, Dubois, Bach and Handel. 
The large audiences enjoyed the excel- 
lent performances. 

The fourth Artist Concert was given 
last night at the Eliot School by the 
Edna White Trumpet Quartet and Nor- 
man Granville, baritone. Edna White 
was unable to appear and her place was 
taken by Erminie Kahn. The quartet’s 
program included numbers by Homer, 
De Koven and Sousa, and Mr. Granville 
also chose several of his numbers from 
the works of American composers. The 
audience applauded heartily and de- 
manded several encores. The accompan- 
ists were Mrs. Norman Granville and 
Henry M. Williams. 





Eddy Brown will give his season’s 
farewell recital in Carnegie Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 17. 








York Recital Debut 
at Aeolian Hall on 
March 21st 


under the management oJ 


Antonia*Sawyer, 
Inc. 
Aeolian Hall New York 


WHAT THE BOSTON CRITICS 
SAY OF HER ART: 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, April 
29, 1916: 


“An interesting programme of 
unhackneyed pieces sung with 
agreeable voice, ready skill, intel- 
ligence and sensibility.” 


BOSTON HERALD, Philip 
Hale, April 29, 1916: 


“The group of old Italian songs 
was sung with delightful purity of 
tone, vocal skill and with genuine 
expression. In these songs and 
in others later in the evening, Mrs. 
BAKER was an intelligent inter- 
preter.” 








MARTHA 


ATWOOD-BAKER 


Soprano 
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STERLING ARTISTS 
AID MOZART CHORUS 


Mme. Vicarino and Mr. De Luca 
Compel Admiration at 
Society’s Concert 


The season’s second private concert of 
the New York Mozart Society, Carl 
Hahn, conductor, took place Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 20, in the large ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor. Two soloists, Regina 
Vicarino, soprano, and Giuseppe De 


Luca, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
assisted the chorus. Mme. Vicarino, who 
was a member of Hammerstein’s com- 
pany at the Manhattan, created un- 
bounded enthusiasm with her initial of- 
fering, the big aria from Thomas’s 
“Hamlet.” Hers is a flexible, clear, 
splendidly schooled coloratura voice, of 
ample range and volume. It is judi- 
ciously used, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
and was fully equal to the intricate vocal 
embroideries of the Ambroise Thomas 
aria. A warmer tone quality in the up- 
per register would be desirable. Mme. 
Vicarino was fervently applauded after 
the aria and added the “Caro Nome,” 
which evoked a fresh outburst of enthu- 
siasm, Toward the end of the program 
Mme. Vicarino sang Strauss’s “Voci di 





Primavera,” winning additional laure! 
Of Mr. De Luca’s voice and art 
is unnecessary to speak at length. Su 
fice to remark that this superbly e: 
dowed baritone sang with all his accu 
tomed tonal beauty and refinement : 
aria from “The Marriage of Figaro 
the ever-effective “Largo al Factotun 
from “The Barber” and other numbe: 
The big audience found Mr. De Luca 
singing a rare treat, bringing him ba 
to the platform again and again. Lil 
Mme. Vicarino, he had to grant extra 

to quiet the applause. 

The Mozart Chorus sang an old Net! 
erland “Battle Prayer,” arranged b: 
Kremser, Mozart’s “Hymn to the Sun 
(in which Florence I. Topp sang the so 
prano solo admirably), an old Breto: 
song called “As I Rose on Sunday Morn 
ing” (arranged by A. Hahn) an 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song.” Th: 
orchestra, also directed by Mr. Hahn 
played the Overture to “Raymond” an 
Sousa’s “Semper Fidelis.” Giusepp: 
Bamboshek accompanied Mr. De Luca 
Charles Gilbert Spross was the club’ 
accompanist. B. R. 


On March 27 at Carnegie Hall, the So 
ciety of the Friends of Music will giv: 
its first public concert of the season, pre 
senting the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Among th: 
works to be performed is the D Mino: 
Triple Concerto by Bach, to be played by 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, Mr. Gabrilowitsc} 
and Mr. Bauer. 











At the Playhouse a large audi- 
ence heard Mme. Helen Brown 
Read, Soprano, in recital under the 
direction of Helen L. Levy. Mme. 
Read’s work gives pleasure. She 
brings as assets in her art a voice 
of very good quality, possesses that 
gift we call ‘‘style’’ and is also 
a capable musician. These _ at- 
tributes were evident in her presen- 
tation of Gluck’s ‘“Divinités du 
Styx’’ and the Brahms group, the 
latter noticeably fine and sung in 
perfect English.—Herman Devries, 
Chicago American, Jan 28. 

She disclosed a musical voice, of 
good range and power, and sings 
with expression.—Musical America. 
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Mrs. Read desired to include a 
group of Brahms in her program. 
She sang them in English transla- 
tion. Outside of John McCormack, 
who sang German songs in English 
long before there was a question of 
war between the two countries. 
Mrs. Read is about the only recital 
singer I have ever heard with the 
good taste to settle the matter in 
that way. The translations were 
good, quite as good as their orig- 
inals, and Mrs. Read is skilled in 
the art of projecting English syl- 
lables so that they are not only 
clear but attractive. She displayed 
an accurate knowledge of how to 
sing a song. Her voice is of good 
dimensions, range and quality, even 
throughout its range and well con- 
trolled at all times. The Brahms 
songs were excellently done and 
the ‘‘Divinités du Styx’’ from 
Gluck’s ‘‘Alceste’’ was full toned, 
dignified and consequently impres- 
sive.—Edward Moore, Chicago Jour- 
nal, Jan, 28. 

An audience which filled the Play- 
house assembled to hear Helen 
Brown Read, a dramati¢e soprano, 
give her first Chicago recital. 
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Sbe has had training abroad, exhibited a voice of rich quality . 
well schooled and of high range.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago News, Jan. 28. 

Mrs. Read has a voice of good quality and volume. 
and showed an understanding of music, which she expressed through remarkably distinct 
enunciation.—Karlton Hackett, Chicago Post, Jan, 28. 

At the Playhouse Helen Brown Read gave an interesting program. 
of the most accomplished before the public and possesses a lovely voice, dramatic tempera- 
ment and finished style and musicianship.—Musical Leader. 


Recital Direction Helen L. Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, III. 








HELEN BROWN READ 


She sang a Brahms group in English iN 


This artist is one NY 
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LULEK 


BARITONE 


“Endowed with a powerful, resonant voice, command- 
MASTERY OF VOCALISM 
DRAMATIC EXPRESSION.” 


Cincinnati-Commercial Tribune. 


Write, Phone or Wire Us About the Few Available Dates 
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| DR. LULEK CONTINUES HIS APPOINTMENT WITH THE CINCINNATI CONS. OF MUSIC 
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Celebrate Lincoln 
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Day with Pageant at Illinois University 
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LEADING FIGURES OF 


Back, standing (from left to right)—-Kenneth McKenzie, Lois M. Scott, Mildred V. Strong, 


icile Peirson and University Cadets. 


Seated (right to left) 


Dean Hazel Harwood, Women ; 


Dean Nathan A. Weston, College of Commerce; Dean Kendric C. Babcock, College of Liberal 
rts and Sciences; Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, Men; President Edmund J. James, Captain 


Urbana, Ill., Feb. 23. 
M USIC and pageantry joined hands on 
4¥4 Lincoln’s birthday at the University 
Illinois to lend inspiration and dig- 
nity to the commemoration of the great- 
est son of Illinois, who maintained 
throughout the stress of a terrible civil 
war that he was President of all the 
States. John Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., 
director of the School of Music, and 
William Chauncy Langdon, University 
Pageant Master, had charge of the Lin- 
oln Day Convocation, and developed a 
scheme of exercises which—with oppor- 
tunity for wide variety in detail accord- 
ng to the occasion—should establish a 
distinet type of celebration for the con- 


vocations of the university. 
[The convocation began with Director 
rb playing on the large auditorium or- 


Photo by Duncan, Champaign, Ill. 


Lawrence Erb, Director of the School 
of Music, University of Illinois, Com- 
poser of the Lincoln Music 


in the Lincoln music, composed by him- 
lf and played for the first time on this 
‘casion. To this as a processional there 
ntered from either side the president of 
ne University of Illinois; Edmund J. 
ames, and the deans of the university; 
ne University War Committee, Vice- 
resident David Kinley, chairman, and 
ie Lincoln Day Convocation- committee, 
‘rof. David Kilham Dodge, chairman, all 
1 academic caps, gowns and _ hoods. 
Vith President James was the guest of 


honor, Captain Fernand Baldensperger 
of the French army, Professor at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and now Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University. With 
Vice-president Kinley were Major Ed- 
ward W. McCaskey, U. S. A. Univer- 
sity Commandant, and Major William F. 
Pearson, U. S. A. Commandant of the 
U. S. School of Military Aeronautics. 
After the president had formally called 
the convocatian to order, the State song, 
“Tllinois,’” was sung. To this music the 
figure of Illinois in robes of Statehood, 
blue and gold, and carrying the State 
flag came in with a military escort. From 
her seat on a dais she spoke lines in 
honor of Lincoln and then called upon 
America to “reveal herself tokening her 
love for him whose day we recognize.” 
With full organ accompaniment, and 
led by the combined Men’s and Women’s 
University Glee Clubs, the vast audience, 
filling every seat and overflowing into 
the aisles and corridors, sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” as down the center 
aisle came the figure of America carry- 
ing the American flag and the shield of 


_.the United States, followed by a military 


escort. Up on to the platform she went, 
up the three steps of the dais, and, taking 
the old Gothic chair of the first presi- 
dent of the University, said: 
“IT come. 
For highly do I honor Lincoln’s name: 
Through all the States that gather ‘’neath 
the Flag, 
Confederate South as well as Federal North, 
His name is held in deepest reverence,” 
calling the audience to follow the ex- 
ample of Lincoln in service to liberty. 
Again the’Lincoln music was played, 
and Abraham Lincoln came in. There 
were people present who, as little chil- 
dren, had seen Lincoln, for the Urbana 
Court was one of those in which as a 
circuit lawyer Lincoln used to try cases. 
He delivered an address made up en- 
tirely from his own writings which might 
seem to be specially written with refer- 
ence to the present war, so startlingly ap- 
plicable was every word of it. The cell 
ence then sang “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and President James delivered 
a remarkably telling address on Lincoln 
and on the debt of America to France. 
In closing he introduced Captain Balden- 
sperger. As the French scholar rose, 
the organ poured forth, fortissimo, the 
tribute of “The Marseillaise.” The audi- 
ence arose, and the French soldier, wear- 
ing the Croix de Guerre on his breast, 
came to attention. Then came a surprise, 
unexpected by all. Down the center aisle 
came a young girl in blue and wearing 
the red Liberty Cap with the cockade, 
the impersonation of France, and bearing 
the tricolor. America and Illinois came 
down the steps of the dais to meet her 
as she came up on to the platform, and 
America and France embraced as friends 
and allies, as sister nations, as the chorus 
of “The Marseillaise” rang out. In his 
splendid address on “Lincoln as Regarded 
by the People of France,” in which he 


THE CONVENTION 


Fernand Baldensperger. 
War Committee; 


—Photograph by Strauch, Cha mpaign. 


1 Prof. Ernest Bernbaum, Vice-President David Kinley, chairman, 
Prof. Charles A. Ellis, Prof. Daniel Kilham Dodge, Major Edward W. 


McCaskey, U. 8S. A., Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, Prof. Stephen A. Forbes, Prof. Joseph C. Blair. 
Below—Mrs. W. C. Langdon, William Chauncy Langdon, Mr. Erb, Rex R. Thompson. 


told how as a little French schoolboy of 
nine he first learned to admire and love 
Lincoln from a biography given him as 
a prize. Captain Baldensperger said: 


ica” brought the Convocation to a close. 

The part of Abraham Lincoln was 
taken with remarkable effectiveness and 
dignity by Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, head 











Principals in the Lincoln Day Convocation, 








—Photograph by Strauch, Champaign, pais 
Left to Right: Captain Fernand 


Baldensperger; “France,” Lois M. Scott; “America,” Mildred V. Strong; “Abra- 


ham Lincoln,” Kenneth McKenzie 


“It was beautiful to me to see the figure 
of my country, France, with the tricolor, 
greeted in this way by your country!” 

A new song, “On Forever, Illinois!” 
written by Mr. Langdon and composed by 
Director Erb, the Benediction and “Amer- 


of the Department of Romance Litera- 
ture. The part of America was taken by 
Mildred V. Strong of Mazon, IIl., of the 
Class of 1918; France by Lois M. Scott, 
"19, of Mattoon, Ill., and Jllinois by Li- 
cile Peirson, ’18, of Murphysboro, III, 
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NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS 








LARENCE DICKINSON and his 

gifted wife, Helen A. Dickinson, 
have collaborated in a very valuable 
book, “Excursions in Musical History,” * 
which has recently been published. It 
is in no sense a musical history, in no 
sense an academic volume. The Dickin- 
sons have, quite on the contrary, made it 
readable by anyone interested in music. 
It is not technical in any way. 

Instead of chapters, the divisions are 
called “excursions”, and include ‘Music 
at the Court of Louis XV, at the Court 
of Frederick the Great, at the Court of 
Elizabeth,’ as reflected in Shakespeare’s 


plays. The organ, “Fifteen Famous 
Bachs,” the sonata, program music, 
transcriptions, spiritual folk songs, 


“Music and the Reformation,” tonality, 
“Music in America,” are some of the 
other subjects which are treated. The 
style is natural and straightforward and 
the material presented is handled with 
judgment and musicianly understanding. 
They are based on the series of historical 
lecture-recitals which have been given 
annually by Mr. Dickinson at the Qnion 
Theological Seminary, New York, At 
the back of the volume are appended the 
programs of the lecture-recita}sy. The 
volume is splendidly illustggted. It 
should exert a wide appeal ayfong music 
lovers. Mr, and Mrs, Dickinson are to 
be congratulated on having written it in 
so easy a style. and on having avoided 
treating the subject stiffly and formally, 
in which case no one but college profes- 
sors would have read it. 





*“Excursions in Musical History.” By 
Helen A. Dickinson and Clarence Dickinson. 
= Pp. 209. (New York: H. W. Gray 

Oo. 


“From Brain to Keyboard,”} by Mac- 
donald Smith, seems to be a very useful 
little work for pianists and students of 
the instrument. The author, an English- 
man, explains in his preface that he has 
worked on this subject half his lifetime. 
He believes that he has discovered “a 
new principle of muscular and nervous 
development” by which, through the “ap- 
plication of such laws of physiology and 
of mechanics as belong legitimately to 
the subject, an advance on former 
methods of training has been made pos- 
sible.” “4 

There is an introduction on piano 
playing in general. ‘Follow chapters on 
“Hand and Arm Control,” “The Com- 
plete Course of Six Eessons.” Here Mr. 
Smith gives the full directions for each 
lesson, with photographic illustrations of 
how the exercises shogiqebe done. The 

ots 


amount of time to practise each lesson is 
also specified. In the next chapter the 
principles on which the lessons Just men- 
tioned are based are discussed and ex- 
plained. There is an engaging chapter 
on “The Thumb-Under Movement,” and 
a final one entitled, “The Science of 
Pianoforte Playing.” 

In our time all sorts of theories have 
been advanced to make easier the acquir- 
ing of technique on the piano. Mr. 
Smith belongs to those who believe that 
it comes from a physical, scientific train- 
ing; he would probably deny the belief 
of those who hold that the technique is 
purely a brain matter. His concluding 
chapter, “The Science of Pianoforte 
Playing,” makes us uneasy, however, for 
we have always considered piano playing 
an art—mnot a science. Perhaps we are 
wrong. In any case Mr. Smith’s little 
book is novel, interesting and quite in 
the inquisitive spirit of our day. 

A. W. K. 


7“From Brain to Keyboard.” A System of 
Hand and Finger Control for Pianists and 
Students... By Macdonald Smith. Pp. 63. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Martens’ 
admirable little volume on Leo Oren- 
stein** did not come three years ear- 
lier. The young futurist was at the 
height of his sensational fame in 
1915, * occurred his memorable 
series O{ ultra-modern recitals at the 
Bandbox ‘Theater. At that time the dis- 
sonant tantrums of his wild-men’s dances, 
his joys, angers and astonishing “im- 
pressions of familiar places in Paris 
and London agitated musical circles as, 
somehow or other, they have failed to do 
since. Many who in the interim have 
repented at leisure seemed ready in those 
days to hear herald angels singing in the 
“tone clusters” composed of all the dia- 
tonic and chromatic intervals of the 
scale at once. They felt recondite mes- 
sages; they cultivated in themselves the 
much-talked-of “appendages known as 
“new ears’; they saw the whole coming 
art of music shaken to its foundations by 
that process of harmonic emancipation 
which’ preclaiméd: the minor second the 
determining interval of chordal struc 
ture. Skepticism in their eyes became 
tantamount to philistinism. The hor- 
rible examples of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and the rest 
of the misconceived geniuses of history 
were invoked to scare the contumacious. 
If the bitter was not pronounced sweet 
the chosen slandered the tasting appar- 
atus of the benighted. 
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hot from the press. 


WALTER PFEIFFER 


CONDUCTOR, Franz Schubert Bund Symphony 
Orchestra, 80 Musicians 


He plays the Fifth Symphony as though it were 
.”’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


Address: Fuller Building, 10 South Eighteenth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Spirescu Spmphonyp Srchestra 
OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 


NEW YORK EVENING ‘SUN, Jan. 7, 1917:—*'Oscar Spirescu conducted with admirable effect.” 


LOS ANGELES TRIBUNE, Dec, 5, 1917:—‘‘One of the truly remarkable features of the per- 
formance, und one which was accorded unstinted popular recognition, was the music of the 
augmented orchestra under the baton of Oscar Spirescu. With only one rehearsal before the per- 


formance, their ensemble playing was a delightful and highly sympathetic exhibition of artistry."’ 


‘Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic & Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 
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As the years pass over his head, Mr. 
Ornstein seems less bent on_ pur- 
suing the pathless tracks of _ the 
strange sounds that seem once to have 
haunted him with the persistency and 
effect of hallucinaticn. His more re- 
cent compositions wear a much more 
human complexion. At his recitals he 
plays the “Wildman’s Dance” less than 
he used to, and then with a kind of quiz- 
zical smile on his face. Similarly one 
hears less and less about the poten- 
tialities of his most untrammeled man- 
ner of dissonance. Has the present con- 
vulsion of world consciousness gradually 
brought about the realization that all 
this wild tonal dishevelment does not in- 
dicate a fine frenzy, or a discontent that 
has the element of divinity in it? 

Mr. Martens is a writer of very fine 
sensibilities and also very delicate sub- 
tlety, supremely able to convey the im- 
pression of sincere sympathy with the 
object of his discourse. In aristocratic 
grace of expression he can hardly be sur- 
passed. In his literary style one is sen- 
sible of something of the grand manner. 
Of Mr. Ornstein, he seems to be a whole- 
souled partisan. Admiration is always 
implied. But those familiar with his ex- 
traordinary critical discernment will re- 
mark, if they read far enough between 
the lines, that Mr. Martens sometimes 
lets others do the speaking for him. In 
an appreciation, such as the present 
book, this is both sagacious and practi- 
cal. And in certain extreme cases the 
author thus refrains from speaking a 
verdict conceivably contrary to his in- 
most convictions. With it all, Mr. Mar- 
tens espouses the cause of various Orn- 
stein works and theories to which many 
others would hesitate to subscribe. 

The book is dedicated to A. Walter 
Kramer, one of the most tireless sup- 
porters of the composer-pianist, upon 
whose writings in MUSICAL AMERICA Mr. 
Martens has drawn freely and whose 
high estimate of Ornstein is kept con- 
stantly in the mind of the reader. 
Others who contribute awed or ecstatic 
valuations are Paul Rosenfeld—who has 
a ceaseless and clairvoyant faculty for 
discerning in abused music things that 
never become apparent to other eyes— 
Charles L. Buchanan, H. T. Parker, 
Waldo Frank. A sketch of the com- 
poser’s life, carried down to _ the 
summer of 1917, occupies the first third 
of the book, followed by a section on 
Ornstein’s ideas, and another in which 
his works receive detailed consideration. 
A few inaccuracies and some slipshod 


.proofreading can be noticed, but they do 


not diminish the value of the work as a 
whole, the most objectionable features of 
which are an eye-repelling cover and a 
half-dozen nondescript pictures supposed 
to typify various Ornstein compositions, 
but, in reality, illustrating only the atro- 
cious taste of whoever made them. 
B..F. P. 


***Tieo Ornstein. The Man, His Ideas, His 
Work.’’ By Frederick H. Martens. Pp. 89. 
(New York: Breitkopf and Hartel.) 


UTICA’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mme. Leginska and Alcock Heard— 
“Robin Hood” Given by Local Singers 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 18,—Ethel Legin- 
ska and Merle Alcock attracted a capac- 
ity audience to the Lumberg Theater on 
Feb. 6, and both were enthusiastically 
received. The recital was one of the B 
Sharp Club’s course. 

The Paulist Choristers were scheduled 
to appear on Feb. 5, but owing to the 
fuel conditions this was canceled. 

“Robin Hood” was presented by the 
Daughters of Isabella Chorus, assisted 
by other talented local people, at the 
Lumberg, on the evening of Feb. 11. 
This event was also enjoyed by a large 
audience. It was a distinct triumph for 
the chorus and its officers. The leading 
réles were taken by Harry R. Gosling as 
Robert of Huntington, Mrs. Everett W. 
Dibble as Maid Marian, Helen G. Kelley 
as Annabel, Mrs. M. F. Sammons as 
Dame Burden, Marie Witzenberger- 
Phelan as Alan-a-Dale, John G. Jones, 
Frank T. Barnum, Adelbert L. Scherer, 
T. Edward Russell and William F. Flan- 
agan. 

The New York Civic Orchestra, H. T. 
Fleck, conductor, assisted by Mme. Car- 
rie Bridewell, contralto, was heard at 
the State Armory on the evening of Feb. 








15 in connection with a patriotic mee 
ing held in preparation for the comi 
Liberty Loan campaign. Dr. John We 
ley Hill, chancellor of the Lincoln Men 
orial University, was the speaker. T} 
meeting was a successful one and t!] 
work of the orchestra and singer wa 
well received. M. J. H. 





HEIFETZ IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Record Audience Hears Violinist—Clu 
Program Given 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 20.—Jasch 
Heifetz appeared here on Thursday eve 
ning, Feb. 14, and a large audienc 
eager to hear the youthful Russia) 
genius, attended the recital, held in th 
Murat Theater. 

The Wieniawski D Minor Concert: 
which is a test of the master violinist’ 
art, was his big number and he playe 
it “big.” One of the sterling qualitie 
Heifetz possesses is that his delivery is 
that of the true artist engrossed in his 
art—not in a spectacular showing off 
‘Lhe prolonged applause necessitated sey 
eral added numbers. With the excellent 
accompaniments of André Benoist at th: 
piano, Heifetz was properly supported 

The Harmonic Club extended invita 
tions to the meeting held on Monday, 
afternoon in the Green Parlors of Ho! 
lenbeck Hall, when excerpts from “La 
Traviata” were presented by Pauline 
Stein, Leona Wright, Mrs. Helen War- 
rum-Chappell, Mrs. Roy Sellery, Mrs. 
Carl Lucas, Mrs. R. S. Kinnaird, Mrs. 
S. Ruick, Myron Watkins and Elmer An- 
drew Steffen. 

The orchestra, under the leadership of 
Max Weil continues to be a great attrac- 
tion at the Circle Theater. Pr. 8. 








MUSIC TEACHERS 


EARN MORE 

SJ Teach adults and children partly i: 
classes, one-half hour private lesso: 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and write 95220 
modulations from one given tom 
Memorize instantaneously without 
saying letters, Create Keyboard ani 
Written Harmony. Teach with Scien 
tifie Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 t 
220.00. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 10th to 29th 
Chicago, July 8th to 27th 
Asheville, N. C., j Arne 12th to 31st 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 

New York City 


ADA TURNER KURTZ 


Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 


THE KURTZ VOICE STUDIOS 
10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


M.J. BRINES 


TENOR 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Address: 1117 East 54th Place, Chicago 


VERNON D’ARNALLE 


BARITONE 
CONCERT 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


Studio: 1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
LUCY 


MARSH 


SOPRANO 
Recital and Oratorio 
Hear Her VICTOR RECORDS! 
Address: 420 West 116th St., New York 
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SOPRANO 


17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N.Y- 
Phone Bedford 6935 





HENRY I. MYERS 


Composer-Accompanist 
Songs include, ‘‘Hushed 4re the Winds”’, ‘“The Rive! 
Is Free’’, *‘She Going”, and many others 


Telephone, Columbus 1405. 50 WEST 67th s!1 








SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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Recitals of Unusual Interest Given by Charles W. Clark, Arthur Shattuck, Evelyn Scotney, How- 
ard White, de Gogorza and Others—Handel and Haydn Chorus Gives Parker’s “Hora Nov- 
issima’”’ and a War Composition by Mabel W. Daniels 


Boston Has an Eventful Week with 
Dozen Important Soloists 





By HENRY GIDEON 

















ID a few days of Spring weather 
turn our heads or was it really one 
of the most interesting weeks of the 
musical season? O. Henry warns us not 
to trust the “marry month of May,” but 
this is only February. So we can surely 
trust our judgment. Read for yourself 
the array of fascinating events and you 
will understand why Boston has begun 
to recover from its blue Mondays, sour 
Tuesdays, and bleak Wednesdays. 

Anne Gulick, the indomitable miss not 
yet out of her teens, led off on Tuesday 
afternoon with her third piano recital of 
the season. Charles W. Clark, greatest 
American baritone (so the program 
stated), and Arthur Shattuck, million- 
aire pianist of Wisconsin (again the 
program), followed on Tuesday night 
with a joint recital for the benefit of 
the Fatherless Children of France. A 
concert “chiefly of negro music” by ne- 
gro composers and musicians, at Jordan 
Hall, vied with a popular concert by 
Evelyn Scotney, Howard White, and 
Herbert Seiler in the Tremont Temple 
Concert Course on Thursday night. 
George Copeland, the “alone and incom- 
parable,” played for the benefit of the 
Italian Wounded and Destitute of the 
War on Friday night, amply compensat- 
ing for the absence of the symphony con- 
cert from the day’s experiences; Emilio 
de Gogorza sang to an enormous audi- 
ence at Jordan Hall on Saturday after- 
noon; and the veteran Handel and 
Haydn Society gave its 806th concert on 
Sunday night at Symphony Hall. And 
through the level days of the week John 
McCormack’s concerts—four of them— 
trickled like a purling brook. 

Perhaps it was without Mr. Clark’s 
consent that the title “greatest American 
baritone” appeared on his program. We 
can think of several very splendid native 
singers who would gladly accept the 
challenge. Be that as it may, Mr. Clark 
sang a fine group of Russian songs in 
completely understandable English, De- 
bussy’s “Trois Ballades de Villon,” with 
which his name is so closely identified, 
and a final group of songs mainly by 
American composers. Mr. Clark has 
Dame Nature to thank for giving him a 
handsome presence and a beautiful voice. 
His own good sense and years of pa- 
tient study have taught him to deliver 
his native language, as well as certain 
acquired languages, with clearness and 
elegance. His gift of characterization 
puts upon his work the final stamp of 
approval, Mr. Shattuck plays super- 
latively well in spite of his thousand 
pairs of shoes—or is it a million dol- 
lars? Though the jurist might take ex- 
ception to the preponderance of show 
pieces in his répertoire—such as chevaux 
de bataille as the Berlioz-Redon Sere- 
nade from “Damnation of Faust,” Mo- 
zart-Thalberg Grande Fantasie on Sere- 
nade and Minuet from “Don Juan,” and 
the Liszt-Busoni Polonaise—it must be 
acknowledged that he played even these 
numbers with discretion and fineness of 
taste, as well as with great dexterity. 
In his more musical numbers, d’Albert’s 
Suite in D minor, Brahms’ Intermezzo 
(Op. 117), Rameau’s Gavotte and Vari- 


ations, Henselt’s Berceuse, he establishes 
his claim to be reckoned among pianists 
of the first order. He was a tremen- 
dous surprise to those who were sure 
they had heard all the great contempo- 
rary pianists. There was a goodly au- 
dience, impressive and impressed. 


Harry Burleigh in Wreck 


On Thursday evening the Society for 
the Advancement of Colored People gay 
a concert of eminent respectability. The 
artists announced on the program were 
Ann Lillian Evans, soprano; Clarence 
Cameron White, violinist; Harry T. 
burleigh, accompanist. It is a pity that 
no mention whatever was made of Mr. 
White’s accompanist, who gave him ad- 
mirable support, nor of the young man 
whose exquisite work in a similar ca 
pacity for Miss Evans was such a fea- 
ture of her songs. Miss Evans has a 
light voice of delightful quality, which 
she uses with charm and _ intelligence. 
With a few years more of study she 
will become an excellent artist. Mr. 
White has been heard in Boston be- 
fore. His tone is even more beautiful 
than last year, warm, velvety, joyous. 
Mr. Burleigh, equally admirable as com- 
poser and pianist, was the accompanist 
tor his own compositions. There was 
some excitement over the announcement 
that he had been injured in a train 
wreck on the way to the concert. But 
the consoling news was given out that 
it was only Mr. Burleigh’s ankle, not hi. 
fingers that had been put out of com- 
mission. And when he had limped onto 
the stage propping himself with an um- 
brella and a cane he proved in good 
earnest that the famous fingers were as 
nimble as ever. Although the concert 
was conventionally admirable, its ad- 
mirable conventionality was something 
of a disappointment to those of us who 
looked for a distinct musical contribu- 
tion. There was the hollowness which 
comes from too great detachment from 
race and soil. ‘The affair was satin- 
slippered and kid gloved. And no mat- 
ter how excellent the stock, too much 
water will spoil the soup. 


Mme. Scotney’s Scot Songs 


That attractive legend on the bill- 
board at Tremont Temple, “Mme. Scot- 
ney in Scottish Songs,” suggests endless 
possibilities! What about’ Riccardo 
Martin in Melodies of Martinique, Mary 
Garden in Flower Songs, Baklanoff in 
Songs of the Balkans, Oscar Seagle in 


‘Sea Chanties, Whitehill in Wails of the 


White Mountains? Clever, eh? Ma- 
dame Scotney and her husband, Howard 
White, backed up by the unusually capa- 
ble accompanist, Herbert Seiler, sus- 
tained the interest of a large audience 
for several hours. They resorted to 
few tricks, depending for their success 
on good singing, clear enunciation, and 
that most valuable of all recital talents 
—the ability to quicken the human un- 
derstanding and touch the human heart. 
Though Mr. White opened the program 
with a rather ineffective performance of 
the Drum Major’s Song from Thomas’ 
“Le Caid,” and Mme. Scotney followed 
with a perfunctory exhibition of the 
Polonaise from. “Mignon,” the two 
artists, having duly proved their ability 
to jump through the hoop and turn 
somersaults in the air, got down to the 
business of the evening. Up to a cer- 
tain point in the program the least me- 
chanical, the most vocal factor in the 
performance, strange to say, was Mr. 
Seiler’s pianoforte. For the singers, 
following the mistaken convention that 
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the audience must be impressed at the 
outset and won over afterward, dis- 
played wares in which they themselves 
had neither pride nor confidence, while 
the accompanist set off to the best pos- 
sible advantage every commodity he was 
asked to handle. (lt was painful to find 
Mr. Seiler, an excellent musician, mak- 
ing the same mistake and in a more no- 
ticeable manner when he delivered his 
solo number. Better to have gone into 
the chronicle as humble accompanist, 
perfect in every detail, than to have sul- 
lied the record with so flashy and so con- 
scienceless a performance of that solo 
of solos, Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espag- 
nole!”’) 

Mme. Scotney, fresh from her Aus- 
tralian triumphs, shows the merest trace 
of the early blight put upon her voice 
and style by the management of the 
Boston Opera House. She has gradu- 
ated f#om the school of mad-scenes, 
Lakmé-bells, lo-here-s, and je-veux-vi- 
vre-s and is fast maturing into the in- 
terpreter of folk song and art song, 
the singer with a voice, the artist with 
a poem. True, her E in alt is as clear as 
ever, her descending chromatic scale is 
of an unearthly beauty, but better than 
all these are her affectionate clinging to 
the lines of “Jamie, Come Try Me” (her 
husband’s song) and her exquisite enun- 
ciation of the text of “The Robin’s 
Song,” a child of the Tremont Temple 
Concert Course. 


Howard White and His Art 


Howard White is no longer the man 
unable to accomplish the ascent of the 
Egyptian throne in true kingly style be- 
cause of the mere fact that he “has 
never seen a king ascend a throne.” He 
was many things on Thursday night. 
Adequate in cantabile movements, he is 
excellent in vigorous, robust songs, and 
at his very best in songs of a whimsical 
turn. Few artists are as successful in 
handling an audience, for few artists 
have Mr. White’s general culture and 
experience. His English is a delight, 
whether in his impromptu remarks to 
the audience, or in his delivery of the 
lines of Tom Patterson’s “’Ere in the 
’ospital.” His cello obbligatos were no 
small contribution to the program and 
his own compositions proved to be genu- 
inely good songs. The recital gave unal- 
loyed pleasure to a big audience and 
rare delight to the reviewer. 

Why are piano recitals usually bores? 
Is it because pianists seldom play what 
they enjoy but ordinarily what they 
think their hearers demand? _ Really, 
they don’t delude themselves into think- 
ing that the audience is having a good 
time! Most piano recitals are too long, 
too formidable, too impressive. Now 
right there is one secret of George Cope- 
land’s phenomenal success with audi- 
ences. Does he play down to his audi- 
ence? Not at all! Nor up to it either. 
He plays what he likes—an amateur in 
the finest meaning of the term. On Fri- 
day night, for example, when Jordan 
Hall was crowded with friends of the 
New England Italian War Relief Fund, 
he might have played Scarlatti, he knows 
how, or Sgambati, or Mozart. But he 
chose to play seven things by Debussy, 
three new Russian things, and seven 
stunning Spanish dances. (The audi- 
ence chosé a lot of encores, too, and the 
pianist was generous). Those seven 


~“compositions of Debussy, what a far cry 


from the Deux Arabesques with which 
we used to amuse ourselves in the dim 
recesses of Holden Chapel in the au- 
tumn of 1904, when “Debussy” was still 
new enough to rhyme with “Lucy!” 


Copeland’s Playing 


They are all in the idiom and yet with 
the exception of “Prélude” each has 
something distinctive to say. Mr. Cope- 
land’s performance of them is match- 
less; a trifle jaded, perhaps, as if from 
too much repetition of them for syco- 
phantic admirers, but nevertheless as 
creative as is Mary Garden’s perfor- 
mance of another phase of Debussy’s 
art: Copeland’s negotiation of the Rus- 
sian pieces was so successful that. the 
first two of the three had to be repeated. 
And then came the dance music. What 
a rhythmic sense the man _ possesses! 
Once we saw him at the Bal— in Paris. 


+ thécommunity. 


(We must not give the name in full, for 
neither of us had a right to be there!) 
He was sitting quiet, but there was fire 
in his eye: Last Friday that same fire 
was in his fingers. He played his Grov- 
lez, his Granados, his Albeniz, his Cha- 
brier like one through whose veins course 
streams of tropic wines. Even moral 
New Englanders let go and swayed in 
unison with the Tango, the Habajera. 
This Aladdin of the pianoforte trans- 
ported Huntington Avenue to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Nor had the miracle vanished on the 
next afternoon, for on that same spot 
stood one Emilio de Gogorza singing 
Spanish songs and conjuring up Spanish 
pictures. His “Hermosa Gitana,” “Tavira 
oO la Romeria,” and “Cancion del Postil- 
lon” were companion pieces to Cope- 
land’s. The famous baritone sang three 
other sets of songs; four French ones of 
the eighteenth century, three miscel- 
laneous songs in French (one of them a 
Russian song), and four songs in Eng- 
lish. His accompanist was Helen M. 
Winslow. The program was unusual, 
generally impressive, and altogether de- 
lightful. The very large audience was 
enraptured. 


With the H. & H.’s 


I‘inally, on Sunday night, came the 
big Handel and Haydn Chorus in Ho- 
vatio Parker’s melodious oratorio “Hora 
Novissima” and a_ wartime novelty, 
“Peace with a Sword,” text by Abbie 
I’arwell Brown, music by Mabel W. 
Daniels. Emil Mollenhauer directed, H. 
G. Tucker played the organ, the Boston 
lestival Orchestra provided the or- 
chestral accompaniment, and these solo- 
ists assisted: Mme. Hudson-Alexander, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, I red- 
eric Martin. The proceeds of this mid- 
winter concert were devoted to the war 
work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The program contained much 
interesting information; seven members 
of the chorus are in the army or navy, 
or in France; the orchestra donated the 
cost of an orchestral rehearsal, the solo- 
ists contributed generously to the eve- 
ning’s performance; the proceeds of all 
concerts of the Society during the pres- 
ent season will be given to war chari- 
ties, ete. 

Miss Daniels’ composition, though un- 
pretentious, is well scored for voices and 
instruments. It was. stirringly per- 
formed and roundly applauded. Nor 
was the audience satisfied until both 
Miss Daniels and Miss Brown had risen 
from their seats and bowed their ac- 
knowledgments. The Parker oratorio 
offered opportunity for distinctly suc- 
cessful work on the part of chorus, quar- 
tet, and solo voices. For the chorus the 
big test was the unaccompanied “Urbs 
Syon Unica” and the redoubtable Mol- 
lenhauer brought his forces through the 
ordeal without a scratch. Each soloist 
had his proud moment and each had jus- 
tification for his pride. Mirabile dictu, 
the solo quartet “Hic breve vivitur” was 
well balanced, true to pitch, and pleas- 
ant to the ear. Every one sang in good 
Latin—albeit the kitchen-Latin of Ber- 
nard of Cluny—and even the scholarly 
Lambert Murphy recast his Harvard 
Latin into the mould of the accepted 
pronunciation of the Catholic church. 
Mr. Murphy sang, by the way, as well 
as he has ever sung in Boston. 

Again Emil Mollenhauer proved his 
mastery over large forces and his mental 
grasp of the dimensions of a big work. 
His friends are looking forward to the 
promised Easter performance of Gou- 
ond’s “Redemption.” 





Irwin Hassell Plays with New York 
Orchestral Society 


Irwin E. Hassell, pianist, was soloist 
at the. second concert of the New York 
Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, conduc- 
tor, at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
Brooklyn, on Feb. 17, playing the Mosz- 
kowski Concerto. He was so well re- 
ceived by the audience that he was com- 
pelled to give an encore. Besides his 
work as director of the Hassell Conserv- 
atory of Music, Mr. Hassell has appeared 
in concert recently in New Britain, 
Conn.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oradell, N. J.; 
twice in Jersey City; in Tarrytown, N. 


-Y., and New York City. 





Saginaw Organizes Liberty Chorus 


SAGINAW, MIcH, Feb. 20.—At an en- 
thusiastic meeting Wednesday evening, 
Saginaw’s new Liberty Chorus was or- 
ganized. The plans for its organization 
met ~vith a most hearty response among 
loeal music lovers, and the chorus is as- 
suréd of the support of a large part of 
The chorus will sing for 
all sorts 6f patriotic and other activities 
and it is hoped that it may result in an 
annual May Festival’s being started 


here. C. H. C. 
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‘‘Musical America’ Man Tells 
of Soldier’s Life in France 














OME idea of the life of an American 
soldier in France may be gleaned 
from a letter which has just come to the 
office of MUSICAL AMERICA from Richard 
M. Larned, Jr., a member of the edi- 
torial staff of this paper, who enlisted 
last September in the 165th Infantry. 
Mr. Larned, who is now identified with 
the FEighty-third Infantry Brigade, 
Forty-second Division, in France, tells 


of the receipt of a Christmas box sent to 
him by his colleagues. Among other 
things he writes: 


“It was fine of all the good people of 
MUSICAL AMERICA to remember me for 
Christmas in that splendid way. The 
box arrived this week, a little late as a 
result of a jam in transportation mat- 
ters, but with all the contents in perfect 
condition for immediate action. Said 
action was duly brought to bear, with 
resultant heavy mortality among the 
‘eats’ and constant firing in the to- 
bacco end. It had just the sort of stuff 
a soldier needs and wants. When I 
wrote to you a few days after arriving 
in France I had just been through a 
horrible tobacco famine and you can 
imagine from my lament at that time 
just how pleased I was to get my favor- 
ite brand of smokes in your package. 

“The Y. M. C. A. has been our only 
salvation in the matter of smokes and 
sweet stuff and they—though they’ve 
done nobly everything they could— 
haven’t been able to supply the demand 
all the time. As for native tobacco, it’s 
practically unobtainable and _ doesn’t 
strike the American palate altogether 
favorably, even when one can buy it. 

“There are a million things I want 
to tell you—so many that I don’t know 
where to start. Also a man has always 
to keep the censor in mind. But every- 
thing is O. K. 

“Just a few minutes ago we finished 
a gas-mask drill. Lordee, but those 
masks are uncomfortable things! About 
as pleasant as visiting a dentist or suc- 
cumbing to the influence of ether. But 
they’re about the most necessary nui- 
sance that a man can conceive of. 

“Hear you’ve been having a tough 
winter in the old U. S. Blizzards and 
prices up around the top of the Singer 
Ruilding flag pole (if it has one). Also 
hear that Broadway is dark and that 
everybody’s diet is regulated like a hos- 
pase patient’s. Bally old war gets closer 
ome all the time, doesn’t it? 

“We’ve had a few interesting speci- 
mens of weather ourselves. November 
was rain—everlasting rain and mud— 
and December was all snow and a con- 
siderable degree of frigidity. At pres- 
ent we’re very comfortably billeted and 
get good ‘eats,’ as well as good quar- 
ters (and better weather, incidentally). 
But ’twas not always thus on this expe- 
dition, nor will it be always thus in 
future, I’m thinking. Sleeping in a hay 
loft, a very plenteously ventilated hay 
loft, with the thermometer doing a low 
dive, makes one dream longingly of 
Hotel Marylands and Friars’ Clubs and 
comfortable offices like MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’s. But it’s all in the game. We had 
a four-day hike through the snow a few 
weeks ago that was a corker. Gosh, 
what a ‘story’ could be written of that 
and of many another incident of this 
little excursion of ours! 





~~ Photo @ Mateene 


“It’s all been worth while. .We have 
to cuss things out once in a while and 
we have to indulge in our occasional wish 
for the comforts of home, but I guess 
we’re all glad we’re having our share, 
little though it may be, in the one great 
work that has to be done these days. 
I’m glad I finally landed, after all my 
tribulation of last summer in a ‘first- 
to-France’ regiment. 

“There’s a chap in this headquarters 
detachment whom you may know. Name 
is Meyer. He was with Schirmer and 
before that, I believe, with Kohler & 
Campbell. Some of the Music Trades 
boys will remember him. Ask ‘Squire’ 
Swanwick. 

“Also there’s a chap named O’Connor 
in my company in the 165th, who is a 
considerable musician. He’s a pupil of 
Leschetizky and of Marguerite Melville. 
Lived for a time in San Diego—taught 
there, I believe. Wonder if you’d like 
a story about him. I'll take the liberty 
of sending it, first chance I get. He’s an 
awfully fine chap. Had a season in New 
York all planned out when he caught 
the war fever. 

“The copies of MUSICAL AMERICA have 
reached me intermittently. You can’t 
imagine how glad I’ve been to get them. 
I don’t get much time to myself, but I’ve 
certainly read that paper thoroughly and 
with a whole lot of joy in it. Yoe'rs 
getting out a cracking good paper, too. 
I’ve been greatly interested in the new 
Alliance. hen the ‘pape’ and the let- 
ters from you people arrived, these 3000 
miles vanished for a time. 

“Write me whenever you can. Letters 
from home are like manna from heaven 
to us over here. 

“Ever faithfully yours, 
“DICK.” 





Mary Garden, Casals and C. T. Tittman 
Aid War Relief in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Mary 
Garden, soprano; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
and Charles Trowbridge Tittman, basso, 
were heard recently at a musicale in the 
ballroom of Mrs. Thomas Gaff. The con- 
cert was given for the benefit of the Brit- 
ish-American War Relief Fund. Mary 
Garden captivated her audience with an 
artistic rendition of “Air de Margherite” 
from “Mefistofele” (Boito), and a group 
of songs by Fauré, Debussy and Rogers. 
She also gave “Le Nil” (Leroux) with 
’cello obbligato by Mr. Casals. The num- 
bers by Mr. Casals were notable for the 
mellowness of their tone coloring. He 
offered numbers by Boccherini, Huré and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Tittman was enthusi- 
astically received in “To Anthea” (Hat- 
ton), “Aprile” (Tosti), and “Vision 
Fugitive” (Massenet), the richness of 
his tones being most effective in the lat- 
ter number. W.H 





Excellent Productions of “Pirates of 
Penzance” in Lima, Ohio 


LimMA, OHIO, Feb. 18.—An afternoon 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pirates of Penzance” on the 11th at- 
tracted the greatest local audience of the 
season. The seventy-six members of the 
company were singers of the St. Rose 
Choral Society. They packed the Faurot 
Opera House again that evening. The 
work of soloists, chorus and orchestra 
was very much above the average of 






Perhaps the remarkable 


amateur effort. 
dash and go, the snap and vivacity, is 
due in large measure to the directorial 
work of L. H. Cunningham, manager of 
the opera house, a veteran of many 
years, always a member of the cast—in 
this opera the bluff old General Stan- 


ley. The Mabel of the cast was Mar- 
guerite Zender, who gave delight. And 
in the trio, “Away, Away, My Heart’s on 
Fire,” with Ruth (Marguerite Klatte) 
and Frederick (Frank Kennedy) the im- 
mense audience gave all three singers a 
tremendous ovation. Earl Simons, the 
Richard, came from Detroit to sing with 
his former associates. The orchestra, 
though not large, contained veterans of 
many years. H. E. H. 





“Chimes of Normandy” Sung in Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 18.—The music 
department of the Lincoln High School 
has been affected in some of the more ad- 
vanced courses by the war, but Pref. W. 
G. Alexander Ball, musical director of 
the Tacoma schools, has again given the 
public a treat in a fourth annual oper- 
atic production, staged at the school au- 
ditorium Feb. 8 and 9. With 125 sing- 
ers Planquette’s operetta, “The Chimes 


of Normandy,” proved one of the hb 
amateur presentations ever given by | 
coma schools. The Lincoln Auditori 
was packed to the doors. The réles of S, 
polette and Germaine were taken 

Verna Sherwood and Myrtle Garce 
prominent singers of the school. Cle 
land Olsson sang the tenor réle and | 
rin Simons was excellent as the Bai! 
Leon Soklich as the Miser and Har 
Wade as the Marquis of Corneville a 
sang and portrayed the parts excepti 
ally well. An orchestra of thirty pie 





supported the cast. A. W.R 
To Revive Charleston (W. Va 
Orchestra 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 21.—T 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra, whi 


was disbanded during the autumn aft: 


a year of existence, is to be reviv 
through the efforts of the Orchest: 
Society, which is composed of publi 
spirited men and women who are inte 
ested in music. It is planned to gi 
free concerts by the nucleus of the o 
chestra, at which the public will be ask 
to make contributions to place the o 
ganization upon a permanent basis. 











Matzenauer Engaged 
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May 18—Carmen 


March 21—Washington 
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HAENSEL & JONES 








4 APPEARANCES 


CINCINNATI MUSIC FESTIVAL 


As Follows 


8—St. Matthew Passion 
May 9—Soloist, Artist’s Matinee 
May 10—Pilgrim’s Progress 

May 11—-Stabat Mater 


ALSO BOOKED FOR 


ANN ARBOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OTHER SPRING DATES 


March 20—Baltimore, Soloist, Philadelphia Orchestra 


‘6 6é 
’ 


4—New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 

6—Boston Recital, Symphony Hall 
21—Chicago Recital, Cohan’s Grand 
23—Columbus, Ohio, Women’s Music Club 
25—Toledo, Ohio, Civic Music League 


Assisted at all Concerts by Frank La Forge, 
Composer-Pianist | 


Exclusive Management: 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 









































BARITONE 


LOUIS KREIDLER 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Scored individual successes this season as 


SCARPIA in TOSCA 
AMONASRO in AIDA 
TONIO in PAGLIACCI 
COUNT DI LUNA in Trovatore 

THE MONK PAINTER in JONGLEUR 


Personal Address: FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Mansgement: HARRY CULBERTSON, 
5474 University Ave., CHICAGO 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


[ark Hambourg Finds that His “ Two-a-Day’’ Audiences in London Will Listen Attentively to a 
Beethoven Sonata—Polacco Acts as Judge in Bracale Opera Competition, Which Produces 
New Cuban Opera of Merit—Paris Opéra Comique Misses Marthe Chenal Since She Left Its 
Fold—Still Another “Second Caruso” Is Discovered—Oxford Professor of Music Makes 
Way for a Younger Man—Sir Charles Stanford Speaks His Mind Freely in Replying to 
Max Bruch’s Tirade Against the English—Pen-nibs with a History One of Patti’s Hobbies 














47OULD a vaudeville audience in this 
\ / country listen to a Beethoven so- 
nata? Probably no one in England 

ught for a moment that a_ London 
vaudeville audience would until Mark 
Hambourg made the experiment the 
ther day and found his confidence in his 
publie justified. 
' It may be that it was just because 
Hambourg was the pianist that that Co- 
liseum audience sat at attention through 
the four movements of the Opus 31, No. 
» and then asked for more. And again 
t may have been just a natural result of 
the persistent campaign in educating the 
masses to pianoforte music that the An- 
vlo-Russian pianist has been conducting 
at the “two-a-day” houses over there for 
the best part of two years now. 

Were Mark Hambourg less disposed to 
play for the satisfaction he himself de- 
rives from it he would doubtless be con- 
tent to play the same program numbers 
over and over again twice a day for six 
days in the week, as most of the pianists 
have done who have tried to “get over” 
with the vaudeville audiences in this 
country. But he never plays the same 
program numbers twice in the same 
week. The afternoon he played the Bee- 
thoven sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, for instance, 
he prefixed it with Handel’s “Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith,” while at the evening 
performance his numbers were the Cho- 
pin waltz in A minor and Liszt’s Polo- 
naise in E major. ; 

It is just possible, of course, that his 
contract calls for a change of program 
at every performance, as this would 
tempt many persons to come to hear him 
a second and even a third time, or per- 
chance still oftener. 

Y 28 

AVANA has recently had the pre- 

miére of a new opera by-a Cuban 
composer named Eduardo Sanchez de 
Fuentes, who won with it the prize 
offered by Impresario Bracale for the 
best opera by a native musician. Giorgio 
Polacco, whose absence from the Metro- 
politan has been felt this season, sat in 
judgment of the works submitted, with 
Hubert de Blank and Arturo Boni. _ 

Bracale gave to “Doreya,” the prize- 
winning work, the best production within 
his resources. The name part was as- 
signed to Tina Poli-Randaccio, one of the 
foremost of Italy’s dramatic sopranos, 
while Vogliotti and Ordonez had the 
principal tenor and baritone réles re- 
spectively. 

The composer is probably the best his 
country has yet produced. He has writ- 
ten several operas and operettas, as well 
as a symphonic typtich entitled “Cuba” 
and numerous waltzes that have become 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. Of 
his previous operas, “Dolorosa,” pro- 
duced in Turin seven years ago, made 
the greatest success. 

* * * 


[3 the recent Paris premiére of André 
Messager’s “Béatrice,” originally pro- 
duced at Monte Carlo before the war,,the 
name part was sung by Yvonne Chazel, 
1 young soprano whose star is in the 
ascendant at the Opéra Comique. But 
Chazel is not a Chenal and she now seems 
‘to be in danger of having her career 
spoiled at the onset through being thrust 
forward beyond her present powers. 
The Opéra Comique has no one to fill 
the gap left by Marthe Chenal in going 
ver to the Grand Opéra. Chenal is pop- 
ularly recognized in France as that coun- 
try’s foremost artist of the lyric stage 
to-day. At the Opéra, where she fills a 
position such as that long held by Luci- 
enne Bréval, her voice has not been in its 
est estate this winter, and her admirers 
ire hoping that this is but a temporary 
‘ondition, as she is far too young a 
voman to deteriorate vocally for a long 
‘ime yet to come. Whether she definitely 
‘ancelled her engagement with the Chi- 
‘ago Opera Company last fall or simply 
postponed it for a season remains to be 


seen. 
* * * 


ANP still they come—the second Ca- 
ruso! If they all proved to be exactly 


what their “discoverers” claim them to 
de this world would be a veritable new 


Jerusalem, musically speaking, in a very 
short time. And as we are invariably 
“thrilled” by a Caruso voice life would 
resolve itself into one long-drawn-out 
emotional thrill. 

All this @ propos the following para- 
graph, which has found its way into the 
English newspapers: “Music circles are 
thrilled (sic!) by the news that one of 
the biggest recent ‘discoveries’ of the di- 
rector of a prominent music-hall syndi- 
cate is a singer whose voice is said to be 
equal to that of Caruso. The singer is a 





of feeling the reproach of it, even if he 
should see it, is still more doubtful, in 
view of the state of mind that could 
prompt him to celebrate his eightieth 
birthday by contributing to the Tdgliche 
Rundschau an attack on England of such 
extraordinary virulence as _ character- 
ized it. 

The English, who have always been 
hospitable to a degree to German musi- 
cians, do not forget that Max Bruch 
once made his home among them for three 
years, during which period he held the 












Comique, Paris. 
“Béatrice”; Yvonne Chazel, 


Director of the Opéra Comique 


foreigner and an ecclesiastic belonging 
to an extremely strict religious order. 
So far, the most tempting offers have 


. failed to induce him to go on the stage, 


but the director has not yet given up try- 
ing.” 
* * * 


VIDENTLY the reason Sir Walter 
Parratt has resigned his chair of 
music at Oxford University is to be 
found in his advancing years. The or- 


ganist of Windsor Chapel has just passed 
his seventy-seventh birthday and doubt- 
less he feels not only that he is entitled 
to some relaxation from the strenuous 
routine of his life up to now, but also 
that it is only fair to make way for a 
younger colleague. 

“No one,” observes the London Musical 
News, “will begrudge him in the coming 
years some well-earned leisure in the 
peaceful seclusion of The Cloisters, 
Windsor Castle. May he spend some of 
it at his favorite pastime, chess. For it 
must be remembered that Sir Walter is 
what one would call a ‘hot’ player, and 
he twice captained the Oxford chess 
eight in their annual competition against 
the sister university. He succeeded ten 
years ago in the Oxford professorship 
Sir Hubert Parry, who, in his turn, had 
held office for nine years. Consequently, 
their immediate successor must be a 
first-class man in order to maintain the 
standard of the professorship.” 

No announcement has been made as 
yet as to whe will be appointed to suc- 
ceed Sir Walter, but the inner musical 
circles of London think they know his 
name, though they are not divulging it. 

°° s o * 


HETHER Max Bruch will ever see 
the open letter Sir Charles Stanford 
has addressed to him in reply to his re- 
cent tirade against England is decidedly 
Whether he would be capable 


uncertain. 


Principals in the Production of Messager’s 
From Left to Right: André Messager, Composer of 
Who Was the Béatrice; M. de Flers, 
Co-author, with M. de Caillavet, of the Libretto, and P. B. Gheusi, 





“Béatrice,” at the Opéra 


post of conductor of the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society. Nor do they forget 
that in 1893 he accepted the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. from Cambridge Uni- 
versity. During his tenure of office in 
Liverpool he did not shine as a conduc- 
tor, the London Musical News recalls, 
and, largely owing to the handicap of 
a bad temper and—it is said—worse man- 
ners, he succeeded in so thoroughly up- 
setting the equanimity of those with 
whom he came in contact that it was a 
relief to them all when he went back to 
Germany for good. 

It is difficult to find adequate excuse 
for any such childish outburst as the 
Berlin octogenarian has chosen to in- 
dulge in at this time. Quotations have 
already been made in these columns from 
his references to the members of the 
Liverpool war committee as “sleek,” to 


‘the choristers who sang under his baton 


there as “plebeian, obstinate as mules, 
and very difficult to manage,” and to the 
public as “bejeweled” and “hypocritical.” 
While it might have been as well to 
ignore completely so utterly silly an at- 
tack of so foolish an old man, it is easy 
to understand the resentment felt by 
Sir Charles Stanford, who, incidentally, 
is the Cambridge Professor of Music, at 
seeing a man upon whom Cambridge be- 
stowed the Mus. Doc. degree thus turn 
upon a country in which he had received 
not only honor but cordial welcome and 
cold hard cash. The complete text of 
Sir Charles’ open letter in reply to Mr. 
Bruch is now available. Here it is: 
“Sir:—In the list of signatories to the 
German professors’manifesto against this 
country the names of two distinguished 
composers were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, those of Richard Strauss and Max 
Bruch. It was permissible to draw the 
conclusion that a latent feeling of grati- 
tude to this country, always (since the 
days of Handel) so markedly favorable 
to foreign art at the expense of its own, 
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was in the minds of those two absentees 
from the list. 

“The omission, as far as Richard 


Strauss (Doctor of Oxford University) 
was concerned, was sufficiently explained 
by the sarcastic comments of his col- 
league, the late Max Reger, a signatory 
who confessed at Amsterdam the thought- 
lessness which led him to affix his own 
name, and who did not hesitate to lay 
bare the selfish motive of his brother 
composer. The case as regards yourself, 
Max Bruch (Doctor of Cambridge ‘Uni- 
versity), remained in doubt until the 
amazing tissue of falsehood in which you 
clumsily imitate the methods of the Prus- 
sian Press Bureau has proved that your 
desire was to shine alone, as some silly 
prima donna, in a diatribe conceived in a 
malice untempered by your tale of years. 
“Like your compatriot, Moses, whom 
you tried to celebrate in song, you have 
seen the Promised Land from a respect- 
able distance, but you have not been per- 
mitted to enter it. Even the gullible and 
foreign music-worshiping section of Eng- 
lish taste knows this, and you resent 
it, but you need not err by comforting 
yourself with the delusion that your 
adopted country does not know it also. 
“Your committee men at Liverpool may 
have been ‘sleek’ because they possessed 


Mile. Vaultier in the Rdéle of the Virgin 


Mary 
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that virtue which stands next to godli- 
ness, and with that you had little or no 
active sympathy. Your audience may 
have been ‘bejeweled,’ but most probably 
with German gems. Your choristers may 
have been ‘plebeian,’ for does not the in- 
comparable choral singing of the North 
come from the people and from that dem- 
ocratic class which you despise (and 
fear), and which is of that very type 
which is British in sympathy to the core? 
You mistook thoroughbreds for ‘mules’ 
because you possessed neither the tact 
nor the manners to drive them; and your 
orchestra did not, any more than they, 
relish being apostrophised by your patri- 
cian tongue as verdammtes Horn-vieh. 
They found you out, and let you know it. 
Your betters in the art of conducting, 
Hallé and Richter, who knew their worth 
and took their measure, had a far differ- 
ent story to tell. 

“Your prophecies as to the musical fu- 
ture of this country are worthless, for 
you have not only never made even a 
passing acquaintance with its output, but 
have even markedly and _ studiously 
avoided listening to it when you had 
the opportunity. The opinion of your 
great contemporary, Brahms, is at once 
more reliable in the soundness of its 
knowledge and more convincing in jts un- 
prejudiced decisiveness. 

“Even your ancient namesake never 
achieved a position among the minor 
prophets, and had to be content with an 
obscurer place in the Apocrypha. 

“In your earlier days you chose ancient 
Hellenic warriors as the protagonists of 
your cantatas, It is now obvious that 
you would have done better to leave Odys- 
seus and Achilles alone and centered your 
efforts upon Thersites; but your beloved 





[Continued on page 18] 
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attempt to imitate the methods of this 
hero of the bitter tongue, although it 
will misfire, may, from no wish of your 
own, have an effect upon which you did 
not calculate. It may show the exclu- 
sive worshiper of foreign-made art in 
this country that he will get no thanks 
from the serpents whom he has warmed 
in his bosom, and he may be led to dis- 
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cover that belief in his own native art, 
his own countrymen, and his own soil 
will help England (as the old right- 
minded Germany was helped a century 
ago) to produce such composers as those 
to which you, in your arrogant envy, 
assert an exclusively Teutonic claim.” 
* * * 


ET superstitions of great musicians, 

especially singers, always make good 
“copy.” Pointing out that it might prove 
profitable to induce patriotic owners of 
some of the “storied mascots” to lay 
them upon the auctioneer’s rostrum at 
some of the great charity sales, the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle calls attention to the 
fact that prima donnas have hoards of 
such treasures. 

Both Adelina Patti and Nellie Melba, 
according to this authority, have special- 
ized in pen nibs that have signed re- 
prieves on the warrants of the con- 
demned. Three such strange treasures 
are said to be in Patti’s collection, two 
having been given her by Queen Victoria, 
and the third by Queen Isabella this “aa 

J. L. H. 


UNION SYMPHONY HEARD 
IN HOLIDAY CONCERT 


Mme. Rappold, Morgan Kingston and 
Lucile Collette as Soloists with 
Calzoletti’s Forces 


The Union Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Sergio Calzoletti, 
and assisted by Mme. Marie Rappold, 
Morgan Kingston and Lucile Collette as 
soloists, added to the holiday events on 
Feb. 22 with a concert at Aeolian Hall. 

The orchestra’s offerings included the 
“Tschaikowsky Marche Slav,” the Pre- 
ludes to Acts Two and Three of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” the “Dance of 
the Hours” from “Giaconda,” the “Semi- 
ramide” Overture and march from “The 
Damnation of Faust.” Mr. Calzoletti’s 
forces apparently have little of distinct 
value to offer, although the program was 
not one calculated to bring out either 
the good or bad points of an orchestra. 
The string sections are the most com- 
mendable feature of the orchestra and 
were heard to advantage in the “Semi- 
ramide” Overture. 

Mme. Rappold, always a concert fa- 
vorite, gave the “Air des Bijoux” from 
“Faust,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and a group of songs that included 
Gilbert’s “Two Roses,” the Rachmaninoff 
“Cradle Song” and the “Provencale of 
dell’Acqua. She added several addition- 
al numbers in response to most enthu- 
siastic applause. Her duet with Mr. 
Kingston, the “Nile Scene” from 
“Aide,” was another warmly received of- 
fering. Mr. Kingston’s solo numbers in- 
cluded the “Air de la Fleur” from “Car- 
men,” the Elgar “Pleading,” Tosti’s 
“Parted,” and an especially charming 
little song by Geehl, “For You Alone.” 
As usual, his splendid voice and fine art- 
istry won an instant response. 

Miss Collette’s initial number was the 
Andante and Finale of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, in which she gave evidence of 
excellent technique, and which was fol- 
lowed later in the program by the “Ber- 








ceuse Ecossaise” of Schwab and the 
Pugnini-Kreisler “Prelude et Allegro.” 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, whose excellent 


accompaniments are well known to Met- 


ropolitan audiences for the Sunday 
opera concerts, was at the piano for 
Mme. Rappold, and Mr. Benno Scherek 
also gave fine accompaniments to Miss 
Collette’s offerings. M. S. 





Christine Langenhan Signs Contract 
with Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Hugo Boucek, personal representative 
of Mme. Christine Langenhan, the dra- 
matic soprano, announces that Mme. 
Langenhan has just signed a contract 
for a big répertoire with the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. 





Albany Glee Club Gives Annual Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The annual 
concert of the Glee Club of the Albany 
Academy for Girls took place on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 9, under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers. The principal number 


was a cantata, “The Feast of Adonis,” | 
Jensen, with incidental solos by Enid \ 
Elmendorf, soprano, and Edgar S. \ 
Olinda, tenor. The assisting artist w 
May Mukle, English. ’cellist. Her nu 
bers were a Purcell air; Moszkows!] 
“Guitarre”; “Elégie” by Fauré, and t} 
Dunkles’s “La Fileuse.” So insistent y 
the applause that Miss Mukle gave th: 
encore selections. Helen A. Steele 
at the piano. W. A. H 





Eddy Brown Giving Recital Series 
Texas Cities 


Eddy Brown has gone to fill a seri 
of engagements in Texas, stopping 
route at Selma, Ala., and anpeari: 
later in Lincoln, Neb.; in St. Louis ; 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 0 
chestra and in Buffalo. His farew: 
New York recital of the season is sche 
uled for Carnegie Hall Sunday aft 
noon, March 17, when he will play a p: 
gram of works by Beethoven, Bruc 
Kramer, Arbus, Kreisler, Cui and By 
zini. 











THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO 
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We therefore offer the Progressive Series as part of our | 
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EMMA ROBERTS rziz 


ANOTHER 


Emma Roberts, Contralto, Willem 

Willeke, ’Cellist, Make a Deep Im- 

pression on the Large Audience As- 

sembled in Their Honor and Roused 

= Enthusiasm Rarely Seen in This 
ity. 


‘‘Mme. Roberts has a remarkably fine 
stage presence, graciousness and dignity 
combined with that quality, magnetism, 
which gathers the audience to her and 
holds them more closely as the program 
grows. 

‘Her second group, a wailing Russian 
song its first number, closed with the 
loved aria from ‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,’ sung with a 
wealth of tone and a dramatic interpre- 
tation that appealed instantly to her 
hearers, who demanded an encore till 
their wish was granted.’’—ERIE DAILY 
TIMES. 





THE HEADLINES TELL THE STORY 


Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


TRIUMPH! 





Roberts-Willeke Score in Excellent 
Recital. Contralto Wins Audience 
by Sheer Force of Her Art. 


‘Winning their audience from a seem- 
ing coldness to the very height of en- 
thusiasm by the sheer force of their 
great art, Emma Roberts, contralto, and 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, scored a great 
success in joint recital last night in 
Masonic Hall. 

“Both artists are well matched in 
musical equipment, the rich, pure, free 
voecalism of Miss Roberts being comple- 
mented by the eloquent expression 
achieved by Willeke. d 

‘She ‘attained her greatest dramatic 
triumph in the Tschaikowsky aria, ‘Ye 
Who Have Yearned Alone.’ ’’—ERIE 
DISPATCH. 
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PRACTICAL AND SOUND, SAYS 
NEW YORK “WORLD” IN EDITORIAL 
COMMENT ON NEW ALLIANCE 


Value of Movement as a Vital Force in America’s Musical Develop- 
ment Pointed Out Convincingly by Pierre V. R. Key—Calls It 
Astonishing that So Vast a Body of Serious Workers Has Hitherto 
Overlooked this Means of Advancement for Each and for All 


[By PIERRE V. R. KEY 
in the New York World] 


r\HERE always has to be a right be- 
ginning for things if they are to be 

t anywhere; but sometimes the begin- 
ning is a long time in the start. One 
would assume that music, for instance, 
had. been comfortably moving along its 
American pathway; that musicians and 
nersons engaged in the various music 
+rades formed a united force. They should 
be, when we take consideration of their 
number, which is 2,000,000. These 
people earn $425,000,000 in fees and 
wages each year. No one who under- 
stands questions the quality of intelli- 
vence the majority of them possess, nor 
their progressive instincts. Year after 
year finds these music folk in the great 
mass stronger as individuals. Some truly 
notable personalities exist among them; 
more are in the making. 

Yet with all these advantages, though 
part and parcel of an industry doing a 
business annually of $700,000,000, no 
definite cohesiveness binds these men 
and women together for their common 
vood. There are unions among the trades 
and orchestra players, and several or- 
ganizations of fair-sized professional 
musician memberships. But each oper- 
ates in its particular sphere without 
thought for any musical person who may 


be outside it. Astonishing to relate, so 
vast a body of serious and constructive 
workers appear to have deliberately over- 
looked the one vital means to the ad- 
vancement of each and of all. The one 
exception appears to be the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, with nearly 
a quarter of a million members, which is 
steadily gaining in its constructive ac- 
complishment. 
*K * 

When committees representing the af- 
fected industries hurried recently to 
Washington to lay their respective needs 
before the Federal Fuel Commission, 
none pleaded specifically for considera- 
tion of the musician or music worker. 
Most every one in any way concerned 
had representation excepting the 200,000 
people who have waited so long to take 
their own welfare into account. Indiffer- 
ence is dangerous. It sometimes binds 
one fast for an extended period, but it 
vanishes under the right command. 

Less than ninety days ago such a 
command was issued to the music pro- 
fession and workers of this country. Per- 
haps we shouldn’t call it a command, less 
some sensitive persons object. But a 
tangible idea that had been loose for a 
long time somehow took root. And for 
the moment there is being shown a 
deep interest by eminent musical people 
in a movement which seems practicable 
and sound. Because the movement is a 
big one, and if all goes well and no per- 
sonal axes are allowed to be sharpened, 
the organization will be a vital factor 
in our Nation’s musical growth. ‘ 

* * * 


The Musical Alliance of the United 
States is the title of this organization. 
Its temporary officers—who are perform- 
ing their tasks because necessity com- 
pels—will relinquish their posts as soon 
is the membership is sufficiently large 
and representative to allow an election 
of their successors to be ethically held. 
Discerning minds pronounce the plan 
feasible, its purposes fine, which makes 
it pertinent to see just what these pur- 
poses are and what manner of men have 
pledged themselves to the cause. 

Eight specific aims constitute the basis 
of the Musical Alliance. Two only are 
of subsidiary account; the other six are 
fundamental and of such sweeping im- 
portance that, should they fructify, music 
in the United States may at last solidify 
nto something national. 


The six specific aims referred to (omit- 
ting at this juncture the two of lesser 
significance) are: 

1. To demand full recognition for music 
and for all workers in the musical field 
and musical industries as vital factors 
in the national, civic and home life. 

2. To work for the introduction of 
music, with the necessary musical instru- 
ments, inte the public schools, with 
proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide 
funds for music for the people. 

4. To oppose all attempts to discrimin- 
ate against American music or American 
musicians, irrespective of merit, on ac- 
count of nationality. 

5. To favor the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music. 

6. To urge that a Department of Fine 
Arts be established in the National Gov- 
ernment and a Secretary of Fine Arts be 
a member of the Cabinet. 

Is it any wonder that so comprehensive 
a purpose should enlist a quality member- 
ship of 1,200 from 140 cities within three 
months? It brought written applications 
from some of the foremost educators, 
conductors, composers and artists in the 
United States. Among the educators who 
have joined the organization are Prof. 
Dykema of Wisconsin University, Prof. 
Rubner of Columbia, Dr. Cogswell, Di- 
rector of Public School Music at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Prof. Fleck of Hunter 
College, Prof. Dann of Cornell, Prof. 
Dickinson of Oberlin, Prof. McConathy 
of Northwestern University, Dean 
Cowper of Drake University, Daniel 
Gregory Mason of Columbia, Prof. 
Hoerrner of Colgate, Alexander Lambert, 
and numerous others in this field. 

Walter Damrosch, Josef Stransky, 
Leopold Stokowski, Frederick Stock, 
Alfred Herz, Max Zach, Carl Busch and 
Arnold Volpe—all conductors of sym- 
phony orchestras—are members of the 
Musical Alliance. So are Pierre Monteux 
and Richard Hageman, conductors at the 
Metropolitan; Cleofonte Campanini of the 
Chicago Opera, Kurt Schindler and other 
leaders of distinction. Henry Hadley, 
Rubin Goldmark, Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Harriet 
Ware, Victor Herbert, Arthur Farwell, 
Arthur Nevin and Ernest Kroeger repre- 
sent some of the composers. Enrico 
Caruso, David Bispham, Harold Bauer, 
Maud Powell, Leopold Godowsky, William 

~Wade Hinshaw, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Herbert Witherspoon, the mem- 
bers of the Flonzaley Quartet and 
George Hamlin are artists careful to 
lend their names only to enterprises hav- 
ing a high purpose. 
* * * 


There are other names too of those who 
have joined this organization which 
carry weight. John M. Weber, President 
of the American Federation of Musicians; 
D. Edward Porter, President of the Mu- 
sical Mutual Protective Union; Mrs. 
William D. Steele, Chairman of the Music 
Department of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, and James H. Preston, 
Mayor of Baltimore, where the idea back 
of the Alliance had its inception. Many 
more might be mentioned, were that 
necessary—men who are heads of musical 
organizations and businesses, of State 
music teachers’ associations and supervis- 
ors of music in public schools. One name 
further should be pointed out, because it 
is that of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, who will be the guest of honor 
at a dinner to be given in New York next 
week, where measures will be considered 
to fuse the undertaking, as quickly as 
possible, into a practicable machine. 

So broad a project cannot be analyzed 
in detail in a single article nor its possi- 
bilities for good under a wise and unim- 
peachable administration. The opportu- 
nity—one of almost boundless propor- 
tions—offers to build high in a cause 
which is unquestionably a factor in the 
civic betterment of the community. Music 
is no longer staggering under the long 
borne stigma, “fad.” Those who have 
not yet learned personally to appreciate 


its benefits nevertheless admit that it is 
not a luxury. To-day the country is com- 
ing more and more to learn the part 
music plays in our existence; that it is, 
in fact, a necessity. 
- * 

At this critical juncture comes the 
Musical Alliance. Its task is a huge one 
because of the vastness of the functions 
it has undertaken to fulfil. Nor can pre- 
diction with certainty be made as to how 
ably that task shall be performed. It all 
depends on how unselfish are the organiz- 
ers and their willingness to cast the lot 


of the Aitiance with any other organiza- 
tions already “going” with which har- 
monious co-operation should prevail. But 
whether it succeeds or fails, to John C. 
Freund, who conceived the plan and is 
serving temporarily as its executive 
head, belongs the credit. Mr. Freund has 
done much, unselfishly, for music and 
musicians in America. Should this last 
and largest effort prove fruitful even in 
part he will have started a machine that 
we hope will be developed for the best 
good of America’s musicians and music 
workers. 
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Juanita Pruette, American Soprano 


Juanita Pruette, soprano, is more 
than an American—she is one of the 
original Americans, for the charming 
young artist is descended from pure In- 
dian stock, 

Miss Pruette is a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. She made her 
début in London several years ago and 
has filled operatic and concert engage- 
ments abroad and here. 


ACTIVITIES OF MILDRED FAAS 





Quaker City Soprano Heard in Many 
Concerts—A New Church Engagement 


Mildred Faas, the Philadelphia so- 
prano, has been engaged as soprano solo- 
ist at the Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany for the Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices. Miss Faas will fill this post, con- 
tinuing her duties at the morning and 
evening services at the Second Presby- 
terian Church. Miss Faas appeared on 
Feb. 23 at a Red Cross benefit concert 
in Wilmington, Del., at the home of Mrs. 
Felix du Pont; on the 25th in a recital 
at the Art Alliance Building in Phila- 
delphia for the benefit of the families of 
American artists in the war; on the 26th 
at a Red Cross benefit recital at Down- 
ington, Pa. The program for the benefit 
of families of American artists in the 
war was again given at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia on Feb. 27 and 
on the following day Miss Faas sang in 
a concert at the Girls’ High Schoo! in 
Philadelphia. She is booked for a joint 
recital with Henri Scott at the Tuesday 
Matinée Musical Club, Philadelphia, on 
March 19 and is soloist with the Temple 
Glee Club on May. 2. 


New York City Orchestra Plays for 
Liberty Loan Drive 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The New 
York City Orchestra, comprising twenty- 
five players from the Metropolitan and 
Philharmonic Orchestras, gave a free 
concert on the evening of Feb. 8 in the 
State Educational Building at a meeting 
in the interest of the third Liberty Loan 





drive. The orchestra, directed by Henry 
J. Fleck, played the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture as the opening num- 
ber, followed by MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose,’» “Anitra’s Dance” from the Peer 
Gynt Suite of Grieg; Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours” and “American Fantasie” 
by Herbert. Carrie Bridewell sang an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and a 
group of English songs to her own ac- 
companiment. Maurice Kaufman, vio- 
linist, played the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
W. A. H. 


THREE CLUBS TAKE PART 
IN BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Mundell, Chaminade and Apollo Clubs 
Join in Concert for Patriotic 
Fund of Newspaper 


The evening of the anniversary of 
Washington’s Birthday was a gala one 
for Brooklyn, with John McCormack 
singing to a huge audience in the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory and a splendid 
concert taking place in the Opera House 
of the Academy of Music for the benefit 
of the Brooklyn Eagle Sweater Fund. 
At the latter affair, arranged by Mrs. 
Don C. Seitz, three of the representative 
vocal clubs of the borough participated. 
The Mundell Club was heard to advan- 
tage, under the baton of Louise Mundell, 
in Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” Harry Rowe 
Shelley’s “Song of the Sweep,’ Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” sung for 
the first time, from manuscrij , and for 
which Mr. Spross played the piano ac- 
companiment, and “Knitting,” by Anna 
P. Richer. 

Later the Chaminade Club gave sev- 
eral delightful numbers, including Ernest 
Campermann’s “In Sunny Spain,” Fos- 
ter’s “Old Kolks at Home,” Saint-Saéns’s 
“Only to Three,’ Grieg’s “Anitra’s 
Dance” (from Peer Gynt) and Sullivan’s 
“The Lost Chord.” 

Last of the clubs to be heard, but by 
no means least, was the well-known 
Apollo Club, in which the men’s voices 
were enjoyed in H. Walford Davies’s 
“Hymn Before Action,” “John Peel,” 
Burleigh’s “Promis’ Lan’,” “Shadow 
March,” Daniel Prothero, and Elgar’s 
“Land of Hope and Glory.” 

The two soloists of the evening were 
Anna Case, soprano, and Louis Graveure, 
baritone. 

Miss Case sang entrancingly Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach’s “Ah, Love but a Day,” 
Charles G. Spross’s “Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song,” “Rubinstein’s “Good Night,” 
“Papillon,” by Felix Fourdrain, and Alex- 
ander Russell’s “The Sacred Fire.” The 
audience was wildly enthusiastic and re- 
called Miss Case many times. She gen- 
erously gave several encores, ending with 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” in 
which the audience joined. 

Too much cannot be said of the singing 
of Mr. Graveure, whose perfect poise, 
natural tone production and beautiful 
voice won unbounded appreciation. He 
gave Franck’s “Nocturne,” Homer’s 
“Requiem,” Fay Foster’s quaint “My 
Menagerie,” Coombs’s “Her Rose” and 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” He was 
obliged to give several encores, of which 
the loveliest was Oley Speaks’s “Sylvia.” 

The final number was the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” by the combined three 
clubs, led by Dr. John Hyatt Brewer. 

; i vee 





Alice Gentle Rehearsing Title Ré6le of 
“Shanewis” 


Alice Gentle, the young American mez- 
zo-soprano who has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan, has recently arrived from 
Havana, where she has been singing for 
the past two months with the Bracale 
Opera Company. She is rehearsing for 
Cadman’s Indian opera, “Shanewis,” in 
which she will create the title réle and 
which will be produced at the Metropoli- 
tan in the early part of March. 
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The Musical Alliance Makes Its First Public Move 











N Tuesday next the Musical Alliance, through such of its members as 
O can attend, will give a dinner to the Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Com- 
missioner of Education of the U. S., who is coming on from Washington to 
submit a tentative plan for the general introduction of better music into the 


public schools of the country. 


A number of very prominent people, musi- 


cians, music teachers, composers, conductors, lawyers, judges, singers, all 
representative of the musical world or of their interest in music, will be 


present. 
musical progress in this country. 


The event may add a strong and worthy page to the history of 


Not long after the Alliance had started Commissioner Claxton wrote 
to me to express his interest and sympathy for the movement, and at the 
same time stated that he had for some time past been at work on a com- 
prehensive plan for the introduction of better music into the public school 


system of the country. 


He also invited me to meet him, which invitation 


resulted in our coming together in New York a few weeks ago. 

It occurred to me then that it would be a gracious thing to invite the 
Commissioner to meet some members of the Alliance, those who could find 
time and opportunity to be present, and then to make known his plan with 


regard to the public schools. 


However much we may be interested in music as an art, however much 
we may like to hear concerts, oratorio, opera, recitals, the conviction has 
forced itself upon me that we never can be a music-loving nation in the true 
and proper sense until we recognize the value of music in the national, civic 
and home life by making it an integral part of our public school system of 


education. 


We must begin at the beginning, and that means that we must 


begin with the child, and that means that we must begin with the public 


school. 


When we have instilled not only a love for music but an interest 


in music into the hearts of the children, when we have shown them what it 
can do for them in helping them go through life, then we will have built 
soundly and solidly a foundation upon which all else can then rest securely. 

It is surely appropriate that the first step taken by the Musical Alliance 
in its very infancy should be something practical in furtherance of one of 


its prins al and primary aims. 


And surely nothing could be more timely 


than to recognize the value of the work being done by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, particularly as long ago at a public dinner of the 
musicians and teachers in Philadelphia, when Commissioner Claxton sat 
next to me, he expressed in an able and forceful address as the result of 
a lifetime spent in the cause of education his conviction that after the three 
rudiments, writing, reading, arithmetic, had been mastered he knew of no 
force which could do more to educate resourceful, sane, well-balanced, 


broad-minded citizens than music. 


From that time on he has again and 


again given public expression to this view. 

Not only will the event, I trust, prove memorable in the history of our 
musical progress, but | believe that it will go far to strengthen the hands of 
a man who has shown by his tact, as well as by his broad views, on all ques- 
tions concerned with public education that he is that rare exception among 
public officials, ‘‘the right man in the right place.” 
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How the Propaganda Works Out 
[From the Scranton Republican.] 


The article describing the three days’ 
visit to Scranton of John C. Freund, dis- 
tinguished editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
is well worth reading, not only for the 
comprehensive manner in which it covers 
the entire affair, but for the great honor 
done Scranton. Perhaps no bigger or 
better way of advertising the city and 
its activities could possibly have been 
devised. The best of it all is the fact 
that it is not paid advertising. It tells 
the whole of America just what Scranton 
can do and has done in a musical way, 
and it surely proves that there are other 
things besides coal in the Lackawanna 
Valley. 





Leading Musical Critic Joins 


It is a pleasure, indeed, to send you 
my check for $1 for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 

The fundamental principles of the Al- 
liance are quite in accordance to my 
views and are apropos at the present 
time. I am in full sympathy with this 
movement, which can only result in great 
benefit to all musicians and music-lovers 
in America. 

Kindly send me any literature you 
may have regarding the Alliance, as I 
should like to publish an article regard- 
ing the purpose, scope and aims of the 
Alliance. 

REMO CORTESI, 
Music Critic for the Register. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 14, 1918. 


How Some Musicians Enthused a Manu- 
facturers’ Banquet and How, Inci- 
dentally, Six Members Were Secured 
for the Alliance 


For your information and the benefit 
of the Alliance, would advise that a 
quartet, consisting of Bertha Mader- 
Crosby, contralto; Jessie Phelps-Martin, 
soprano; Clarence R. Kinsey, tenor, and 
George C. Simpson, bass, rendered a 
program at the banquet of the West 
Virginia Manufactyrers’ Association, 
held at Hotel Chancellor, evening of the 
14th, during their State convention the 
14th and 15th, which astonished every 
person within hearing and proved a 
most pleasing climax to one of, if not 
actually the biggest, banquets ever un- 
dertaken in this State, it being the first 
occasion without dispute, where “voice” 
was injected into an event of that char- 
acter. Much effort was required to in- 
duce the Reception Committee even to 
consider the proposition. 

The program was varied, so “music” 
could be made to reach even the most 
disinterested, and it is pleasing to state 
before they had completed, silence did not 
only reign supreme, but not an attempt 
was made by any of the 300 present even 
to eat, which is mentioned so you may 
appreciate how successful was the de- 
termination to make the assembly carry 
the thought of music back to their homes 
in the various sections of the State. 

A surprisingly small sum was con- 
tributed, but the services of the four 
cultured singers were given for the pur- 
pose of demanding a recognition for 


music, and there is no question but what 
it will be given a place at all future ban- 
quets of not only this, but all other 
associations and conventions where it is 
just and proper tohavea program. The 
secretary admitted he had not until that 
evening realized the true worth of music 
and the toastmaster, president and other 


worthy ones acknowledged the same 
thing. 
To test the contention offered in a 


previous communication, as to a general 
solicitation, would beg to enclose check 
in the sum of six dollars, covering sub- 
scriptions taken from those in attend- 
ance and who, though not musicians 
(except Mrs. Crosby, the contralto), 
cheerfully contributed for the further 
advancement and desired permanent 
place for music, the aims as explained 
in the certificate being most convincing 
to each. 

The four singers, including the accom- 
panist, Mrs. A. G. Lancaster, who is 
chairman of the Music Department, West 
Virginia Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
are therefore entitled to recognition in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The subscriptions enclosed were taken 
casually, to prove the possibilities of an 
organized campaign. Kindly mail certifi- 
cates to those mentioned hereafter: 

Hon. W. F. Wells, Newell, W. Va.; 
Hon. C. Burgess Taylor, Schmulbach 
Building, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. Loyal 
Gilbert, Mayor, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Mrs. J. G. Cochran, 1016 Market Street, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Miss Frances D. 
Johnson, 1122 Avery Street, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Mrs. Bertha Mader- 
Crosby, 1332 Avery Street, Parkersburg, 


W. Va. 
J. MCMARTIN. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Feb. 20, 1918. 





Noted Soprano Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues of $1. 

Mme. MARGUERITE NAMARA. 

New York City, Feb. 15, 1918. 





Prof. Oswald Bernard Says Movement 
Will Bring Music to the Homes of 
Millions 


_ Certainly honored, and proud to enlist 
in our great musical army you are mobil- 
izing, which long has been an urgent 
necessity for America. I think it will 
do wonders to develop and bring our 
great art home to the masses, individuals 
and last, but not least, to the home of 
millions. I will anxiously watch and 
await the development and success of 
this great, wonderful organization, and 
do all in my power to help the ideal 
cause, 

Kindly find check for $1 herewith, and 
once more good luck and speed to you. 

Prof. OSWALD BERNARD. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1918. 





Wants Classical Dancing Included in the 
Institution 


Enclosed find check for my long de- 
layed membership to the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. Such an in- 
stitution will undoubtedly prove a splen- 
did thing for this country. As a stu- 
dent of classical dancing, I only wish 
that might be included. 

EMILY S. ARENS. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 14, 1918. 





Prominent Financier Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, enclosing one dollar for annual 
dues. 

W. FoRBES MORGAN. 

New York City, Feb. 20, 1918. 





It Is a Wonderful Organization 


Enclosed please find check of $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. It is a wonderful 
organization. With good wishes for its 
success, cordially yours, 

FLORENCE IRWIN TRACY. 

Upper Montclair, N. J., Feb. 15, 1918. 





A Splendid Undertaking 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. My best wishes 
for this splendid undertaking. 

WILLIAM HATTON GREEN, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18, 1918. 


George O’Connell, Well-Known Tenor. 
Calls It “The Greatest Movement Ever 
Begun for the Betterment of Music in 
the United States” 


Enclosed find my check for $1. I wani 
to tell you in the strongest terms pos 
sible that I believe. you have started 
the greatest movement that ever was be 
gun for the betterment of music in th: 
United States. We Americans are to b« 
congratulated on having such a man 
as John C. Freund for a leader. Lone 
may you live, dear Mr. Freund, and a! 
the success in the world to you! 

GEORGE O’CONNELL. 

Chicago, IIll., Feb. 18, 1918. 





Irma M. Rhoads of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege Joins 


I hereby make application for member 
in the Musical Alliance uf the 


ship 
United States, enclosing membership 
dues, $1. With best wishes, 


IRMA M. RHOADs, 
Lebanon Valley College. 
Annville, Pa., Feb. 19, 1918. 





Help from Meridian, Miss. 


I have been intending for some time 
to send in my application to the Alli- 
ance, but have neglected it from day to 
day. Enclose application and check to 
cover fee. Will be glad if you will send 
me a number of application blanks, as 
I want to interest several of our musi- 
cians here and do what I can. 

J. B. GRESSETT. 

Meridian, Miss., Feb. 16, 1918. 





A Duty to Join 


It is not only a great pleasure, but the 
duty of every American to join the Mu- 
sical Alliance—a wonderful thing for the 
future of our music and our country. 
Most sincerely, 

AMPARITO FARRAR. 

New York City, Feb. 18, 1918. 





Another Music Supervisor Sends “Good 
Wishes” 


Inclosed please find check for $1, mem- 


‘ bership dues in the Musical Alliance, 


which has my interest and good wishes. 
Vipa St. C. SMITH, 
Music Supervisor, Public Schools. 
Chester, Pa., Feb. 6, 1918. 





Thoroughly With You in This Great 
Movement 


Inclosed find my check for $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. I can assure you that I 
am thoroughly with you on this great 
movement, and shall boost this alliance 
to every musician with whom I come in 
contact. VERA BRADY-SHIPMAN, 

Musical Manager. 

Chicago, IIl., Feb. 8, 1918. 





Prominent Baltimore Educator Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, inclosing anrfual dues. 
HENRI WEINREICH. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 13, 1918. 


Should Meet with Heartiest Indorsement 


I take pleasure in inclosing herewith 
postal order: for $1 to cover membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Your great work along this line 
should meet with the heartiest indorse- 
ment of music-lovers throughout the 
United States. Wishing you unbounded 


success, I am 
Mrs. F. A. Cooper. 
Feb. 11, 1918. 








Does Not Want to Be a “Slacker” 


I feel that I might justly be rated a 
“slacker” in my profession if I with- 
held my substantial indorsement of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
With best: wishes. 

MERTIE M. WHITING. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Feb. 4, 1918. 





A Privilege to Be a Member 


I beg the privilege of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and inclose check for annual dues. 

Most cordially wours, 
Mrs. EDITH SNELL GARDNER. 

Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 12, 1918. 


President of the Great Kohler & Camp- 
bell Industries Joins 





I hereby apply for membership in th« 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. With best 
wishes, 


RICHARD W. LAWRENCE 
Bronx, N. Y. C., Feb, 20, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


7 sendy for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical! Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A Great Endorsement from Scranton and Dunmore, Pa. 


We are unanimous in our approval of the splendid work you are doing for music 
in the United States, and heartily commend the Eight Specific Aims of the Musical 


Alliance of the United States. We herewith inclose our Annual Membership Dues. 


E. E. SouTHWORTH, president of the 
Lackawanna County Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; 

Mrs. MARTHA RICHMOND PECK, secre- 
tary Lackawanna County Music 
Teachers’ Association; 

J. ALFRED PENNINGTON, head-master 
of Scranton Conservatory of Music; 

FREDERICK WALBANK, organist Em- 
manuel Baptist Church; 

FLAVIEN VAN DER VECKEN, violinist; 

ARNOLD LOHMAN, leader Strand Or- 
chestra and violinist; 

Mrs. W. M. BUNNELL, member Scran- 
ton Community Chorus; 

Mrs. C. L. FREY, member Committee, 
Scranton Community Chorus; 

Prof. Ropert J. BAUER, director 
Bauer’s Band and Orchestra; 

F. J. O’HARA, manager Philharmonic 
Concerts; 

CHAUNCY HAND, manager Keystone 
Concert Course; 

Hon. J. BENJAMIN DIMMICK, ex-Mayor 
of Scranton and president First 
National Bank; 

THE JUNGER MANNERCHOR SOCIETY, 
Max Henkelman, president; 

THE SCRANTON LIEDERKRANZ, L. J. 


Sielecker, president; 

THE SCRANTON LADIES’ MUSICAL CLUB, 
Miss B. Judge, secretary; 

MOLLIE WHEELER, superintendent of 
music, Oliphant Schools; 

LEON BLy, supervisor of music, Car- 
bondale, Pa.; 

MaRywoop COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa. 

HAROLD BriGGs, organist Eliu Park 
M. E. Church and choirmaster; 

Louis BAKER PHILLIPS, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Presby- 
terian Church and conductor of the 
Scranton Symphony; 

DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY; 

DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA; 

CLASs 1918, DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL; 

CLAss 1919, DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL; 

CLASs 1920, DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL; 

CLASS 1921, DUNMORE HIGH SCHOOL; 

Harry C. HuBLER, president Scranton 
Board of Trade; 

THE ERIE BAND; 

Mrs. E. S. PECK, president Scranton 
Community Chorus; 

Mrs. F. H. Corrin, president Lacka- 
wanna County Bird Club; 

Mrs. CHARLES H. GENTER, treasurer 
Scranton Community Chorus. 





Most Heartily in Favor of the Aims 
Inclosed please find P. O. order for 


membership. Am most heartily in favor. 


of your aims. 
LAWRENCE BURTON AFFONSO, 
College of Musical Instruction. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1918. 


Kind Words from Rochester, N. Y. 


I am much in sympathy with the aims 
of the Musical Alliance and wish it ever 
success. Enclosed please find my chec 
for membership. 

LEILA LIVINGSTON MORSE. 

Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1918. 








Marie Tiffany of the Metropolitan Oper 
Co. Calls It “A Snlendid Movement” 


I am enclosing a dollar for subscrip- 
tion for membership in the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. With every 
assurance of my hearty co-operation and 
wishing you every success in this splen- 
did movement, 

MARIE TIFFANY. 

New York, Feb. 14, 1918. 


A Much Needed Organization 


I am most happy to be allowed to con- 
tribute my mite for the Musical Alliance. 
Enclosed please find my dues for one 
year, 

I shall do all in my power to aid you 
n this much needed organization. 

FLEDA COLEMAN JACKSON. 

Muskogee, Okla., Feb. 15, 1918. 








Will Help the Cause of Music Greatly 


Enclosed please find check for $1 with 
‘(pplication for membership in the Musi- 
‘al Alliance of the United States. 

_In my work as manager of the C. W. 
Sest Artists’ Series I have booked in 
even years with music clubs and schools 
ver 2700 artists’ recitals, all the way 





from Pennsylvania to Texas. I find in 
my travels that MUSICAL AMERICA is the 
most widely read of all the musical mag- 
azines, and I feel sure that the Musical 
Alliance will help the cause of music 


greatly. 
C. W. BEST. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1918. 





One of the Greatest Ideas Yet Conceived 
for the Musical Uplift of America 


One of the greatest ideas yet con- 
ceived for the musical uplift of America. 

We owe a great debt to the man who 
promulgated the plan and who is doing 
so much to advance it. Please find check 
enclosed. 

GEORGE B. NEVIN. 
Easton, Pa., Feb. 16, 1918. 





Confidence in the President of the Alli- 
ance 


Please find enclosed $1, the price fixed 
for membership in the Musical Alliance. 
I have confidence enough in its able pres- 
ident, Mr. John C. Freund, to believe 
that we shall experience all that the at- 
tractive title implies. 

ALICE PETTINGILL. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19, 1918. 





It Is a Great Move 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues. It is a great move. 

WALKER MOONE, 
Fort Worth National Bank. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 23, 1918. 





Suggestions from West Virginia 


As the war will materially change the 
prevailing conditions and customs gener- 
ally, your musical movement, to my 
mind, has been launched at the most op- 
portune time, and if properly and uni- 


versally fostered the aim and purposes 
will be accomplished to a substantial de- 
gree by the time the war has terminated, 
it being imperative the standard of 
music be elevated and the art more uni- 
versally supported, in keeping with our 
commercial and industrial progress, and, 
when “Liberty” has defeated the foe, 
“Music” should stand as a heroic, strong 
and dependable “General,” in the rank 
and file of peace. 

The national demand for suppression 
of German artists, composers and direc- 
tors tends to show the willingness even 
musically to defeat the “mailed-fist,”’ leav- 
ing an unobstructed channel for your 
movement to pass-on-through to success, 
and, as the people to-day are in a very 
receptive mood for anything that is 
clean, worthy and elevating, there is an 
inviting chance to attain the desired 
through a patriotic feeling, a well-organ- 
ized and national campaign promjsing as 
good results as any of the many others 
now existing. So, if suggestions are in 
order, consider enrolling all societies, 
clubs, supervisors, artists, musicians, 
etc., into State, city and even country 
units, and give it a good, thorough test. 
Everything else is going “over-the-top” 
(the cry of the day)—why not put it 
over for music? It is being done here 
through the united efforts of our little 
“A Tempo” Club and can as well be 
achieved elsewhere, we reaching all the 
capable and even heretofore unwilling 
ones by continual appeal in the press, 
with a bit of patriotism worked into 
every article published, something never 
possible at any time in the many years 
passed. 

Being in hearty accord with your 
movement, wishing it a strong and per- 
manent success, I cheerfully contribute 
my little dollar, promising at least two 
to five other subscriptions from this lit- 
tle city (in the most undeveloped State 
in the Union and most promising one 
to-day), and a solicitation for the good 
cause. 

J. MCMARTIN, Secretary, 
The “A Tempo” Club. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Harriette Cady, Prominent Pianist, Calls 
It “A Splendid Cause” 


I take great pleasure in sending my 
membership dues for so splendid a cause. 

I’ve tried for years to further Amer- 
ican interests by helping and encouraging 
musicians who needed help, and this is 
on broader lines. 

HARRIETTE CADY. 
New York City, Feb. 21, 1918. 





Valuable Suggestions 


I would like to make a suggestion re- 
garding the specific aim No. 8 of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
which reads: “To induce municipalities 
to provide funds for music for the 
people.” 

It has occurred to me that if an ener- 
getic manager or promoter of undoubted 
ability would make it a business matter 
to visit the different cities in which sym- 
phony orchestras exist, and where the 
civic authorities, clubs, etc., are not sup- 
porting such orchestras, and induce these 
municipalities, clubs or private parties 
(whichever it may be) to provide a fund 
for such a purpose and charge the man- 
agement of the orchestra 5 or 10 per 
cent of the total guarantee which he se- 
cures for the orchestra, such a plan 
would pay an enterprising and convinc- 
ing person fairly well. 

‘There are now at the present time a 
good number of orchestras and city 
bands languishing and dying for want of 
support, which I feel certain could be 
saved if an expert in such matters were 
to make a convincing appeal to the 
proper parties. With sincere regards, 

JEAN L. SCHAEFER. 

Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 6, 1918. 





J. B. Dimmick, President First National 
Bank of Scranton, Subscribes 


I gladly subscribe to the Musical Alli- 
ance of tne United States. Mr. Freund’s 
visit to Scranton was, in my opinion, of 
distinct value to the community, stimu- 
lating the interest in music even in a 
music-loving people and emphasizing its 
power along patriotic lines. 

J. B. DIMMICK. 

Scranton, Pa., Feb. 20, 1918. 





Well-Known Concert Soprano Joins 


I gladly enclose $1 for my member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MARIE LOUISE WAGNER. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1918. 





President Autopiano Co. Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, enclosing annual dues. 
PAUL B. KLUGH. 
New York, Feb. 21, 1918. 


How the Scranton Community Chorus 
Responded 


Mr. Freund’s visit to us has opened 
a new vista to our vision and helped us 
in more ways than one. We already see 
an increase in our Community Chorus at- 
tendance, and for the first time since its 
birth feel very much encouraged for the 
success of the movement. 

Mr. Freund certainly was an inspira- 
tion, and he has accomplished for us 
what no one else could possibly have 
done. Our’ committee feels exceedingly 


indebted to him. 
Mrs. E. S. PECK, 
President, Community Chorus. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 23, 1918. 





Prominent Church Organ Manufacturer 
Joins 

I enclose $1 for my membership in the 

new Musical Alliance. May the associa- 


tion grow in strength with the year, for 
its need has long been felt. Much suc- 


cess and good luck. 
Louis F. Monr. 
New York, Feb. 21, 1918. 





Every Musician Should Further Its 
Splendid Aims 


One dollar is such a small amount for 
each one to give that I hope you will find 
every musician in America assisting that 
much in furthering the splendid aims of 
the Musical Alliance. In the aggregate 
all the dollars should accomplish great 
things. Every success to you in your 
endeavors. Yours very cordially, 

ETHELYNDE SMITH. 

Portland, Me., Feb. 20, 1918. 





Chattanooga (Tenn.) Supervisor of Music 
Joins 


Enclosed find fee for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. May its shadow 
increase! Cordially, 

M. ELIZABETH COLEGROVE, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Department of Education. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 15, 1918. 





Happily Inspired 


You were indeed happily inspired; 
without a doubt, the Musical Alliance 
will fortify MUSICAL AMERICA. 

With all my heart I wish you the 
greatest success! 

NINA MORGANA. 

New York, Feb. 19, 1918. 





Undoubtedly the Thing We Are Looking 
For 


The Musical Alliance idea is undoubt- 
edly the thing we are looking for. Some- 
thing that stands for the sincere devel- 
opment of music and musicians in these 
our United States of America. 

I take great pleasure in enrolling as 
a member and count on me for anything 
to further the interests of the Alliance. 
Congratulations and best wishes, 

J. OSCAR MILLER, 
Dean of Voice Department, 
Shorter College for Women. 
Rome, Ga., Feb. 18, 1918. 





Greatest Movement Ever Known for the 
Cause of Music 


I am glad of the opportunity to become 
a member of the greatest movement that 
I have ever known for the cause of music 
in America. I shall be glad to do every- 
thing in my power to support the Musical 
Alliance of the United States and I do 
not want you to fail to call on me at 
any time I can be of service. 

Best wishes for Mr. Freund and for 
the great undertaking. 

LouIs KREIDLER, 
Baritone, Chicago Opera Association. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 21, 1918. 





A Privilege to Enlist in the Great Cause 
of Expression 


Please accept the enclosed check in 
payment of annual dues in the Musical 
Alliance. I consider it a privilege to 
enlist in the great cause of expression, 
through the medium of ‘the arts, as nec- 
essary to the development of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the world, 
which, I take it, underlies and embodies 
the more specific aims of the movement. 
I beg to be allowed to offer my thanks 
for your initiative and leadership. 

FLORENCE L. C. BriGGs. 

St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 19, 1918. 





More Members from Bangor 


You will find enclosed a money order 
for $1 for one new membership in the 
Musical Alliance—Mrs,. Neil E. Newman, 
accompanist of the Bangor Festival 
Chorus and of the B. E. N. Trio of this 
city. More to come. Good luck and 
best wishes for the Alliance. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 

Bangor, Me., Feb. 20, 1918. 
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“Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of- good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Better Leader 
Beethoven” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I hope you will allow me space just to 
touch on a most important matter in 
music that appears to have little con- 
sideration at present. I refer to the pre- 
dominance of the instrumental, as con- 


trasted with the interpretative. 

Without doubt the instrumental has its 
place. For those who cannot sing it af- 
fords a means of expression, and it has a 
quality of its own that interests and at- 
tracts. On the whole Beethoven has been 
perhaps its most comprehensive expon- 
ent, with Chopin and Liszt following, 
each in his own way. Not, of course, that 
this is to be deprecated, but one may 
doubtless suggest that followers of fol- 
lowers, as we today often are, frequent- 
ly get away some distance from the 
original leader. What’ one wishes es- 
pecially to point is the constant trend of 
the worship of the instrumental. Do we 
not find it tending to lead away from the 
human, everyday side of music (the 
“folk song” element) to more or less 
complicated musical feats and more or 
less unintelligible musical combinations 
and ideas? In fact do we not lose real 
musical taste and atmosphere by regard- 
ing so highly the virtuoso, and by ignor- 
ing to a great extent works of a choral 
and hence interpretative nature? 

We are really expecting too much of 
the general public, for they can with diffi- 
culty appreciate properly the instru- 
mental style. They have not been suffi- 
ciently trained by choral experience. 
When we come to consider, Wagner has 
not long been with us, and yet it often 
would appear that we have forgotten 
much of the message he was at bitter 
pains to preach. How often he insisted 
that the words, the poetry, was first in 
importance, music, scenery and every- 
thing else being the means to enforce 
and illustrate what was being enacted 
and said on the stage. One does not like 
to decry the attempts of the individual 
player, or of the orchestra as an organi- 
zation, but at the same time it is well to 


“Wagner a 


Than | 


keep the proper perspective and lay 
greater stress on interpretative music; 
in which interpretation both soloist and 
orchestra have their allotted place. 

In practice words and music seem, or 
should seem, made for one another. One 
might almost say with Longfellow, “Use- 
less one without the other.” 

I cannot but deprecate the present 
tendency toward glorification of mere 
voice, or mere instrument of any kind. 
The idea that poetry has had its day is 
also to be deprecated, as an unhealthy 
sign of the times. As a matter of fact, 
we often find ourselves trying to get out 
of thinking, and to make of music a mere 
succession of pleasing sounds for the 
pastime of an evening. We have the 
precept and example of all great masters 
against this point of view. 

Of Beethoven and Wagner, it seems to 
me that the latter makes the better 
leader. At all events, he lived nearer to 
our own time and thus shared more of 
our emotions. 

It is for us then to take his message 
more to heart and revive the idea that 
music is best, not when trying to tell us 
things alone and unaided, but when en- 
lightening our understanding by an in- 
terpretation of the written thought. 

Cuas. H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 24, 1918. 





Nudity and Morality 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be permitted to express a few 
opinions on the subject of the letters re- 
cently published concerning the lack of 
costume of certain singers? The ques- 
tion seems to me of wider scope than be- 
comes apparent at first sight, involving 
as it does, not only the operatic stage, 
but dancing, sculpture, painting and 
even surf-bathing. 

Perhaps the most deplorable feature 
of Pauline Christianity was its teaching 
of the despising of the human body. In 
view of the fact that any propagandist 
of a new religion inveighs most strongly 
against the salient features of the re- 
ligion he is endeavoring t to supplant, it 
was natural that Paul of Tarsus, having 
in mind Paphos and Eleusis, should 
have cried out upon the human form. 
But Christianity long since passed be- 
yond the stage of propaganda. It was 
tried, severely, and not found wanting 
and therefore the drastic measures of 
A. D. 75 are no longer a necessity. Eleu- 
sis is no more and Paphos into the bar- 
gain is for us only a vague geographi- 
cal name. The rites of these shrines may 
persist, but surely not in so public a 
place as the stage of our opera house— 
when the curtain is up. 
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Earle 
Tuckerman 


“* Messiah’’ 


Watertown Musical Society 


Tuckerman again demonstrated his popularity 
work most 


Earle Tuckerman’s work was a revelation. The tremendously difficult ‘Why 
Do the Nations Rage” was delivered with a vigor and tone seldom excelled. 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound’ ’ was inspiring. Mr. Reed Miller’s fine robust 
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The people of the Middle Ages bathed 
very little if at all and, indeed, real 
bodily cleanliness is only a matter of a 
few decades back. Do we not read that 
the lovely Marguerite de Valois boasted 
that her hands had not been washed for 
eight days? And Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s mot on the subject of her 
own hands and feet is a matter of his- 
tory. 

Why, then, when we have learned so 
much about taking care of our bodies 
and keeping them nice, should we still 
hold to the archaic idea that they are 
vile things to be hidden away and not 
even mentioned? Morality, as someone 
said of Boston, “is a state of mind.” 
There may be people who are excited to 
evil thought by a beautiful body swaying 
to beautiful music, but by far the larger 
majority, ensconced in the more or less 
chilly and wholly impersonal orchestra 
chair, only admires and is glad that God 
who made the human body made some of 
them so beautiful. 

Perhaps if we did not hide our bodies 
so much, we might take better care of 
them. We shouldn’t wear such high heels 
on our shoes, we should more of us go 
regularly to the gymnasium, and the 
Turkish bath, now frequented only by 
the devotee of cleanliness, would become 
the weekly habit of every self-respecting 
citizen. JOHN DESPARD. 

New York, Feb. 25, 1918. 





School Credits for Private Study 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Owing largely to the enthusiasm and 
determination to organize with which 
John C. Freund’s visit to Richmond in- 
stilled among the music teachers, the 
Board of Education upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Mercer, has decided to 
allow High School credits for work done 
under private piano teachers. We have 
also secured credit for work done under 
private violin teachers, and I have been 
assigned to the task of formulating a 
graded course to be used as a basis of ex- 
amination each half year for High 
School credit. I will appreciate it very 
much if you will send me a list of those 
cities that allow credit for violin work 
under private teachers, as a study of 
their requirements will aid me materi- 
ally. Sincerely yours, 

J. H. DONOHUE, JR. 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 30, 1918. 


[We suggest that you write to Mr. R. 
S. Waldron, Vice-president of the Art 
Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo., who 
is probably the best informed man on 
this subject in the United States. Prof. 
Peter W. Dykema of the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison and _ Liborius 
Semman, Dean of Marquette Conserva- 
tory of Milwaukee, are also authorities 
on school credits——Editor MUSICAL 


AMERICA. ] 


ALPHONSO GRIEN IN 
A RECITAL OF SONGS 


Baritone Advances Program of Inter- 
esting Content Before Holian 
Hall Audience 


Alphor so Grien, baritone, gave a re- 
cital of songs in ASolian Hall last Mon- 
day evening. He was heard by a large 
and friendly audience, which enthu- 
siastically applauded whatever he did. 
Mr. Grien’s program had the merit of 
variety and much of it was musically in- 
teresting. It began with an old Italian 
group and offered in addition several fine 
Hungarian folk-songs arranged by F. 
Korbay, a Brahms group, some Negro 
Spirituals and songs by Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff, Dunn, Hoberg and Fay 
Foster. 

Nature has gifted Mr. Grien with an 
excellent voice. He could be a much 
more enjoyable singer by correcting him- 
self of the pronouncedly nasal quality 
that he cultivates and which tends to rob 
his voice of the resonance and volume it 
would otherwise have. These he now 
strives to obtain by the vicious expedient 
of forcing. 

While his interpretations suffer, on 
the whole, from monctony and a want of 
breadth and color, he threw himself into 
several of his numbers with considerable 








energy—notably the Hungarian song 
and Brahms’s “Meine Liebe ist Griin 
The applause bestowed on the Brahn 
lyrics was as hearty as at any other tim 
during the evening, even though he d 
sing them in the original. Indeed, 
looked for a while as if “In Waldeinsan 
keit” and “Wie bist du meine K@6nigin 
would have to be repeated. 

Harry Gilbert provided his wonted] 
excellent accompaniments, save in th 
Foster songs, during which the con 
poser took the piano. = ©. P. 





SITTIG TRIO IN CONCERT 


Gala Concert in New York Church Fea 
tures Ensemble with Others 


The Sittig Trio appeared on Frida 
evening, Feb. 22, at the St. Petri Luth 
eran Church, New York, in a gala con 
cert with Mme. Gadski and Carl Brau: 
as soloists. August Hartung, organis: 
of the church, opened the program wit! 
De la Tombelle’s “Good Friday” an. 
later led the choir in Abt’s “Waldein 
samkeit.” 

The trio distinguished itself in th 
Allegro of Beethoven’s C Minor Tri 
and a group of short pieces by Schubert 
Boisdeffre and Beethoven. They wer 
heartily welcomed, as was Gretchen Sit 
tig, the violinist, for her excellent sol, 
work in Vieuxtemps, Drdla and Kreisle: 
compositions. Hans Sittig, the ’cellist, 
was received with favor in Bruch’s “Ko! 
Nidrei.” Mme. Gadski and Mr. Brau: 
were admirable in their offerings. 
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WUSS-HARTMANN 
PROGRAM ATTRACTS 
Composer and Wife, with Violin- 


ist and Charles W. Clark 
in Concert 





vir. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Pianist 
ind Soprano; Arthur Hartmann, Vio- 
linist; Charles W. Clark, Baritone; 
\ccompanied by Harry M. Gilbert. 
Concert, Wednesday Afternoon, Feb. 
20, Holian Hall. The Program: 


Huss, Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 
G Minor; Messrs. Hartmann and 


iss. Monro, “My Lovely Celia”; 
Curey, A Pastorale; Scarlatti, “Le Vio- 
-tte’; Weckerlin, “Maman, dites-mov’; 
\idal, Ariette; Mrs. Huss. Vivaldi- 


lurtmann, Largo; Tschaikowsky-Hart- 
inn, Humoresque; Gretchaninoff-Hart- 
ywann, “Chant d’Autémne”; Poldini- 
Hartmann, “Poupée Valsante”; Mr. 
Hartmann. Arthur Hartmann, A Bal- 
lude, “Cherry Ripe,” “The Private of the 
Bufis’? (a ballad), “When I Walk with 
Vou’; Charles W. Clark. Huss, Prelude 
Appassionata, Intermezzo “From | the 
Orient” (MS.), Etude “Sur le Lac,” Op. 
26, Poem “To the Night,” Prelude, D 
Major, Op. 17; Mr. Huss. Three Ar- 
menian National Songs, “The Song of 
the Mother,” “We Are Sincere Soldiers,” 
“4 Lament”; Huss, “The Happy Heart” 
(MS.), “When I Was wi My Dearie 
(MS.), “After Sorrow’s Night”; Mrs. 
Huss. Arthur Hartmann, “A Cradle 
Song,” “Souvenir’; Glére-Hartmann, 
Mazurka; “Edgar Thorn” (MacDowell) - 
Hartmann, “To a Humming Bird’; Mr. 
Hartmann. 


I 


The joint appearance of these four 
artists attracted an audience that was 
an interesting point in itself, containing, 
as it did, a dozen or so composers, rising 
and arrived, and many prominent art- 
ists. 

The substantial Sonata for violin and 
piano, charmingly played by the com- 
poser and Mr. Hartmann, drew the at- 
tention of the hearers to one vigorously 
applauding auditor, Eugen Ysaye, who 
has played Mr. Huss’s sonata. Among 
the piano works ably presentedd by 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


Mr. Huss was his new Intermezzo, 
“From the Orient,” written in the flow- 
ing and genial style of this composer. 
Mrs. Huss sang admirably, including in 
her offerings two manuscript songs fresh 
from Mr. Huss’s pen, “The Happy 
Heart” and “When I Was wi’ My 
Dearie,” the sentiment of which both fit 
their titles perfectly. 

Mr. Hartmann’s transcriptions exhibit 
the graceful art and deft skill of this 
composer and violinist. His songs, in- 
terpreted so lucidly by Mr. Clark, do not 
hold as much charm, although they are 
certainly as convincing as most of the 
recent crop. As yet, the vocal idiom 
does not seem susceptible to Mr. Hart- 
mann’s best treatment. Mr. Clark’s sing- 
ing is almost always a treat and it was 
on this occasion. 





Eddy Brown Triumphs at Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Under 
the direction of T. Arthur Smith, Eddy 
Brown, violinist, was presented at the 
eighth concert of the Ten Star Series. 
From the opening with the Tartini So- 
nata in G to the closing with “Rondo 
Papegeno” of Ernst, the violinist held his 
audience captive by his poetic tone color- 
ing, fine technique and brilliancy of in- 
terpretation. Mr. Brown was gracious 
in responding to encores. He was 
obliged to repeat his own composition, 
“Rondino,” Cramer-Brown, and “Orien- 
tale,” Cui. He was also recalled after 
the close of the program and again re- 
sponded with an encore. The Concerto 
of J. Conus and the Bach Chaconne 
were masterly exhibitions of mature and 
intelligent conception. Stuart Ross was 
accompanist. 





Hear Green Bay Symphony Orchestra 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Feb. 15—The Green 
Bay Symphony Orchestra, Walter A. 


.Larsen, conductor, gave recently a suc- 


cessful concert in the Orpheum Theater. 
The program included the overture to 
Weber’s “Der Freischutz,” Haydn’s Mili- 
tary Symphony, Luigini’s “Ballet Egyp- 
tien” and the “Coronation March” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte.” The soloist 
was Frances Ingram, contralto, who of- 
oaed, aria from “Samson and De- 
ilah.’ 





Lucy Gates Scores in Springfield 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 21.—Lucy 
Gates, whose popularity with Springfield 
audiences continues to grow with her fre- 
quent appearances here, was soloist at 
the Y. M. C. A. war meeting in the 
Auditorium Sunday afternoon. She de- 

lighted an audience of 4,000 persons. 

A. H. P. 


McCORMACK SINGS 
FOR 7,000 HOUSE 


Biggest Audience in Hippodrome 
History——Stage Arranged in 
Bleacher Style 


The Hippodrome management found a 
new way on Sunday evening, Feb. 24, to 
accommodate a few out of the overflow 
hundreds who wanted to hear John Mc- 
Cormack sing. Ordinarily the stage 
audience is seated “on the level.” For 
Sunday night’s concert the management 
conceived the brilliant idea of building 
up the stage after the fashion of tne 
bleachers out at the polo grounds, and 
as a result about three hundred addi- 
tional persons found seats. The effect 
was a bit startling, making one feel on 
entering the house that one was stray- 
ing by accident onto a baseball diamond. 
One good bet the Hippodrome has over- 
looked. It might utilize some of the 
Swing stages trom which the scenic 
artists work. There are ever so many 
McCormack fans who would cheerfully 
buy seats on a trapeze for the privilege 
ot hearing its favorite tenor sing. 

The audience of more than 7,000 per- 
sons that was accommodated with seats 
on Sunday night heard Mr. McCormack 
in splendid voice. He opened his program 
with two old arias by Bach and Handel, 
later giving songs by Schubert, Brahms 
and Schumann, with English transla- 
tions, the usual group of Irish folk songs, 
and some American and English songs. 
Two new songs in the latter group were 
Wintter Watts’ “When I Awake” and 
Wilfred Sanderson’s “God Be. With Our 
Boys To-night,” both sung here for the 
first time. The latter is a pleasing num- 
ber, but constructed a bit too obviously 
for the needs of the hour. The usual 
number of encores were demanded and 
given. 

Andre Polah was again given a cordial 
welcome. His offerings included the 
Wieniawski Tareptelle, a Mozart Min- 
uet, the Wilhelmj transcription of a 
Chopin nocturne and the Drigo-Auer 
Valse Bluette,. to which several addi- 
tional numbers were added. Edwin 
Schneider as usual supplied faultless ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. McCormack leaves in a few days 
on his transcontinental tour in the in- 
terest of the Red Cross. He expects to 
raise $100,000 for the work of that or- 
ganization, for which he has already 
raised $23,000. When the desired sum 
has been realized for the Red Cross, Mr. 
McCormack proposes to raise $50,000 for 
the War Camp Fund of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

M. S. 








Harold Hurlbut, Tenor, Sings for 


Rotarians on Coast 


Harold Hurlbut, the tenor, was the 
soloist on Feb. 14 and 15 at the vari- 
ous functions of the Northwestern Ro- 
tary Club Convention at Spokane, Wash. 
On the afternoon of Feb. 14 he gave a 
recital of English, French and Italian 
songs. In the aria from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” which he sang a half-tone higher 
than the original key, he scored his 
greatest success. The same evening he 
appeared at the Rotary banquet and the 
following afternoon at the final recep- 
tion with orchestra. Here, too, he was 
applauded to the echo for his artistic 
singing. 





Adler Pupil in Recital 


Ruth Clug, a talented young pupil of 
Clarence Adler, was presented in recital 
in Gallery F, MacDowell Club, Feb. 20. 
The program of Bach, Mozart, Chopin 


and Liszt would have been exacting for 
an artist twice the age of this little girl, 
and the splendid work she did showed 
unusual intelligent application had been 
made. Especially was this true of the 
Mozart Sonata. The Chopin Concerto in 
E Minor, with Mr. Adler at second piano, 
was very well done. A youthful ten- 
dency to over-emphasize is a fault that 
will surely disappear soon if one may 
judge and prophesy from the playing of 
this program. | a 


Povla Frijsh Given Hearty Welcome 
in Brooklyn 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, found a hearty 
welcome in Brooklyn when she sang in a 
concert in aid of the building fund of 
the Prospect Heights Hospital on Monday 
evening, Feb. 18. Her program included 
“Gloire 4 la Nature,” Beethoven; “Plaisir 
qui passe,” Haendel; “L’amour de moi” 
(Sixteenth Century, Old French), “La 
Steppe,” Gretchaninoff; “Les Cigales,” 
Chabrier; “Noél des infants qui n’ont 
plus de maisons,’’ Debussy; “Serenade,” 
Lange; “Der Skreg en k'uge,” Sinding; 
“Med en primula veris,” Grieg; “Haake,” 
Grieg; “La Marseillaise.” Louis Grun- 
berg accompanied ably at the piano. 
m. 7. B. 


Miss Horsbrugh and Mr. Swain Give 
Recital in Huntington, L. I. 
Beatrice Horsbrugh, violinist, and Ed- 
win Swain, baritone, gave an excellent 
joint recital at the Huntington (L. I.) 
branch of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Science on Feb. 12. Miss Horsbrugh 
played compositions by Noble, Aulin, 
Tartini-Kreisler and Fiocco with ar- 
tistic results, and joined with Olga 
Sapio, a gifted pianist, in Sjégren’s E 
Minor Sonata. Mr. Swain was wel- 
comed in songs by Handel, Wolf, Schu- 
bert, Rogers, Higgins, Speaks, Homer 
and Foster, and the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen.” Miss Sapio also played 

the accompaniments excellently. 





Frances Nash Postpones Detroit Date 

While Frances Nash, pianist, was fill- 
ing dates in the South, which had once 
been postponed in order to meet addi- 
tional Mid-Western dates, and a hurry 
call to play with the New York Svm- 
phony Orchestra, at Lancaster, Pa., she 
was summoned to increase her contract 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
from one appearance to a pair of con- 
certs. 

Miss Nash holds a record of having 
disappointed but one audience in her 
career, so her Southern States dates 
were filled on schedule and the engage- 
ment with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra has been deferred till next season. 





Maurice Kaufman Reaps Laurels on 
Liberty Loan Tour 

Maurice Kaufman, the New York vio- 
linist, who is soloist on tour with the 
New York City Orchestra, giving con- 
certs for the Liberty Loan, scored in the 
Mendelssohn concerts last week in Glen 
Falls, N. Y., Malone, Plattsburg, Og- 
densburg, Utica and Albany. Both 
press and public found his playing ar- 
tistic. 
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AMALIA MATERNA 


By way of Paris comes the report of Amalia Ma- 
terna’s death in Vienna. Such tidings in other times 
would have caused sufficient of a stir in musical circles 
and thrown wide the sluice gates of reminiscence. Ma- 
terna was born in Styria in 1845 and retired from the 
stage in 1897. But though she visited America four 
times (Theodore Thomas brought her to New York in 
1882 for the music festival held in the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory and in 1885 she first sang at the Metro- 
politan with Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s company), she is 
to the present generation of operagoers a kind of 
legendary figure. In many ways a very great artist, it 
may be questioned if she would ever have gone down 
into history as she did had she not been privileged to 
create Briinnhilde in 1876. She was the first repre- 
sentative of other important parts, too—Kundry, for 
example, and before that Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba. 
But it is as the daughter of Wotan that her memory re- 
mains green. It is quite possible that we to-day, having 
seen in this triplicate réle Lilli Lehmann and Olive 
Fremstad, might, could we see Materna, find her powers 
_ exaggerated. Nevertheless Wagner, in a day when 
passable interpreters of his new style could almost be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, could rapturousiy 
exclaim when he first set eyes on her: “There is my 
Briinnhilde!” 

Amalia Materna began her artistic life in comic 
opera. But at an early age she had advanced to the 
tragic business of Meyerbeer’s Selika and thereafter 
her progress was rapid. Wagner’s choice having fallen 
upon her to bear the heaviest dramatic responsibilities 
in the first Bayreuth festival, she studied under his eyes 
the greatest of all soprano réles, mastering his inten- 
tions in every detail. There seems to be no divergence 
of opinion as to her amazing success in carrying to the 
appointed issue every idea the master imparted .to her. 
Yet she did not, apparently, possess the marvelous cre- 
ative imagination or the inexorable artistic initiative of 
our Olive Fremstad, as attested by the latter’s Briinn- 
hilde, Isolde, Venus, Sieglinde, Kundry—conceptions 
evenly matched in the measure of their splendor. Ma- 
terna’s Jsolde—which Wagner did not teach her—never 
became a truly colorable impersonation. And Lilli Leh- 


mann found her Kundry in 1882 (in which rdéle she 
alternated with Therese Malten and Marianne Brandt) 
deficient in inner depth, both intellectually and spiritu- 
ally. A woman of great portliness she could certainly 


not have been as visually suggestive in those parts as 
a Lehmann or a Fremstad later'on. But in view of the 
vocal, musical and dramatic gifts which were hers Wag- 
ner was probably only too happy to compromise. He 
once told Marianne Brandt at the “Parsifal” rehearsals 
that she being a clever actress, had no need of worrying 
about the excessive plainness of her features for the 
enchantress Kundry, since “cosmetics would do the 
rest.” As Briinnhilde in New York Materna carried 
away her hearers. Yet it remains a curious truth that 
the recollection of her exploits Has been dulled in the 
popular imagination by those of Lilli Lehmann, who 
flashed upon the scene only a short time afterward and 
established Wagnerian traditions as Materna never did. 

Nor did she succeed, like the great Lilli, in conquer- 
ing Paris. She sang Wagner at some of Lamoureux’s 
coneerts in 1890. Feeling against this music was still 
strong (a lingering by-product of the Franco-Prussian 
war twenty years back) and Lamoureux found it ex- 
pedient to caution the singer against too distinct enunci- 
ation of the German text. 

Four years ago the idea might have amused us! 


- 
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HOW IT IS DONE 


The singer’s lot may be an enviable one from more 
than one viewpoint, but it certainly also has its short- 
comings. The average mortal is scarcely ever inclined 
to lose any sleep about a temporary vocal indisposition. 
Not so the singer, whose voice is his stock-in-trade, to 
be cherished more carefully than the most valuable 
of violins. Robbed of the purity of his voice, his career 
is promptly and irrevocably cut short. So it is scarcely 
surprising that he is apt to become extremely nervous 
in all matters concerning the welfare of his vocal organ. 
In the case of hypersensitive individuals such nervous- 
ness may even assume neurasthenic dimensions. So at 
the first symptoms of pending respiratory trouble, he 
seeks out a physician, a throat specialist, to watch over 
him and to guard him from all those afflictions that may 
beset the singer’s vocal apparatus. To him that throat 
specialist is his guardian angel whom he trusts with 
the simple confidence of a child. To him this guardian 
angel’s voice is law to be respected blindly. 

And so it would seem but in accordance with human 
nature laws that here and there some enterprising 
throat specialist, finding himself equipped with such 
undreamed of power over his patient, should endeavor 
to utilize that authority to some one’s advantage. So 
what does he do? Expressed in the vernacular, he gets 
in touch with some vocal teacher. Peradventure he al- 
ready has such a master of bel canto on hand. When, 
then, the singer goes to this laryngeal practitioner, the 
latter gravely informs the artist that the condition of 
his throat clearly demonstrates an execrable use of the 
voice, that his style of singing, or method, has been 
faulty to a degree and that he cannot expect to have 
a normal throat, even with the medical treatment about 
to be applied, unless he alters his method of singing, 
and for this purpose—now comes the grand climax—he 
advises him forthwith to correct his faulty production 
by studying with Mr. X. Here and there, of course, 
the businesslike specialist encounters one of those dis- 
concerting individuals who have ideas of their own and 
refuse to be convinced without a really logical proof. 
But there still remain a goodly number who readily 
succumb to such a system of soliciting pupils for a 
certain singing teacher. Lest we be misunderstood, 
however, it must be asserted that the throat specialist 
is only prompted to this little manoeuvre by the most 
magnanimous of reasons, to wit, the desire to help his 
singing-teacher friend. For who ever heard of a medical 
practitioner lending his hand to anything resembling 
a wire-pulling scheme? Such things are simply not 
done in the medical profession. 

But in, this connection it also behooves us to speak 
of another system of soliciting lessons for certain in- 
dividuals that exists in Europe. Once upon a time there 
was a large European opera house—which to our knowl- 
edge is still flourishing—where singers were engaged 
with the proviso that they take lessons of such and such 
a teacher. And this little string tied to the singers’ 
engagement was not to be broken arbitrarily. If the 
singers wanted the job, they simply had to take those 
lessons. But as, the opera house in question is a very 
large one and therefore rarely engaged beginners, it 
stands to reason that the experienced stage artists who 
were engaged conformed with these requirements with- 
out letting the vocal teacher, who enjoyed so much in- 
fluence with the management of the opera house, in any 
way harm their voices or their style of singing. 

It would really seem that, after all, human nature is 
about the same the world-over. While we in America 
may be keenly alive to the significance of “pull” and 
many of us may stoop very low for the acquisition of 
such connection, instances have been found in the an- 
nals of history where the ostensibly more idealistically 
inclined Europeans were just as ready to use their au- 
thority and power for purposes which, mildly speaking, 
certainly are not always to be considered unblemished. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky at Home 


Word comes from the Canadian Northwest that Leo- 
pold Godowsky, the eminent pianist, is meeting with 
noteworthy success during his first concert tour in that 
section. Mr. Godowsky will return East in time to ap- 
pear on March 21 at Aolian Hall for the benefit of the 
New York Sun’s Tobacco Fund. 


Gutman—Elizabeth Gutman, the American sopraii, 
recently gave two groups of songs at the Peabody Gul- 
lery, Baltimore, where three of her canvases are hung 
She is known as a gifted painter as well as singer. 


Bloch—Alexander Bloch, the young New York violi: 
ist, had the distinction of being the only pupil of Leo 
pold Auer, who was at the dock to meet the celebrated 
violin master on his arrival in America on the “Ber 
gensfjord” on Monday of last week. 


Brown—On the occasion of Eddy Brown’s recital i: 
Washington on the afternoon of Feb. 15 Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson entertained a box party. With her were 
Mrs. William G. McAdoo, Agnes Hart Wilson, daughter 
of the Secretary of Labor; Mrs. Wallace Radcliffe ani 
Mrs. Cary T. Grayson. 


McCormack—Before John McCormack left on his 
tour for the Red Cross—in which he intends to raise 
$100,000 for that organization—he visited the income 
tax collector. It is said that the sum Mr. McCormack 
will pay on his income for 1917 will nearly equal the 
salary of the President of the United States. 


Miller—There are several noted Millers in the concert 
field—Christine Miller, Ruth Miller, Rosalie Miller ani 
others. Rosalie Miller was last week approached on 
the advisability of changing her professional patrony- 
mic. Said Miss Rosalie: “I feel the name does not 
make the singer, but the singer makes the name.” 


Sousa—Lieut. John Philip Sousa, U. S. N. R. F., con 
ducted the orchestra in his own compositions at the 
Hippodrome on Feb. 22. Over 2000 men in uniform 
from both arms of the service were present and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically Lieut. Sousa’s marches, “The 
Land of Liberty” and “The Volunteers.” 


Turner-Maley—Florence Turner-Maley’s songs «re 
again this season being heard in numerous recitals and 
concerts. During the past week she has received pro- 
grams from George Hamlin, Arthur Hackett, Frederic: 
Gunster, Harvey Hindermyer and Earle Tuckerman, :! 
of them having sung her “The Fields o’ Ballyclare.” 


Huss—Henry Holden Huss and his wife, Hildegarde 
Hoffmann Huss, had among their audience at their con 
cert in AZolian Hall on Feb. 20 Eugen Ysaye, the Be! 
gian violinist. The first number of the program was 
Mr. Huss’ sonata for violin and piano which was in 
Sonnens to the public soon after its completion by Mr 

saye. 


Hempel—Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolit" 
Opera Company, has joined the ranks of artists w!0 
make records exclusively for the Edison phonogra))!. 
Miss Hempel sang the Proch “Theme and Variatio: 
for her first record. She has been singing this brillian‘ 
coloratura number this winter as the interpolated aria 
in ee lesson scene in “The Daughter of the Rev'- 
ment. 


Peterson—A report was published in New York 'e- 
cently that May Peterson of the Metropolitan wou!’ 
soon be wedded to Homer Rodeheaver, musical direc! 0’ 
for “Billy” Sunday. A Herald reporter asked Miss 
Peterson about the matter. Said she: “I do wis! ! 
could say yes. But I really can’t, you know. !' 
wouldn’t be quite fair for me to rush matters like that. 
wows it? But I thank you for the compliment. Try 

0.” 


Kreidler—Louis Kreidler, baritone of the Chic: <° 
Opera Association, last week handed in to the }°¢ 
Cross a package containing one scarf, one sweater, (\\ 
pairs of wristlets, three helmets and two pairs of so: \* 
which he himself knitted. Mr. Kreidler says he lear: °¢ 
to knit early in the winter while on a concert tour |! 
Temple, Texas. He was being entertained at the ho 
of a former pupil of his, Lucile Scott, who is at 
head of the Red Cross work in that city. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


\ aeey composing machine has been 
4 invented by a member of the House 
f Representatives, so we are told by 


lelody of Boston. Simply insert a sheet 
f paper and turn a knob—and a waltz 
omes out, warm for the piano. Millions 
f combinations are possible, we read 
further. 

It goes without saying that a trust 
hould control the output of our new 
inthropoid American composer. All that 
is necessary to make the machine ac- 
‘ually resemble one of its Broadway col- 
leagues is -a light tan derby, a set of 
half-pound diamond scenery and a 
phonographic attachment which _ con- 
tinually yells “I made $900,000 out of 
my latest hit, I did!” 

* ¢ 6 


Overheard at the Pearly Gates 


Saint Peter looked at the newcomer. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“A musician.” 

“It’s hard to distinguish between an 
artist and a hardware clerk these days. 
What do you want?” 

“I want to go in,” said the artist 
boldly. 

“By what rights do you belong in 
here?” 

“T am a very charitable person, Mr. 
Saint. I play for many benefits. I—” 

“You mean your manager had you 
play in some benefits for the sake of the 
publicity.” 

“Oh, sir, I have helped several young, 
struggling artists.” 

“Yes! You mean you wrote them out 
an insignificant little check and then told 
all your friends about it! But go on.” 

“Saint Peter, I have helped my coun- 
try. I gave my service—” 

“You mean you sold your services to 
your government for a good salary, then 
had yourself photographed in a dozen 
poses in your uniform and had the news- 
papers print long stories about the 
‘artist-patriot.’ ” 

“St. Peter! I—” 

“Aw, shut up!” roared St. Peter. “I’ve 
had my eye on you. You’re the man who 
laughed at the idea of uniting the musi- 
cal profession in one great, virile organ- 
ization. You’re the man who smiled at 
the suggestion of a pension fund for 
musicians. I’m waiting for more of your 
kind!” He went to his speaking tube. 

“Is this the other department?” he 
shouted. “Tell Donizetti and Meyerbeer 
and those other fellows to stir up the 
coals! 

* * ad 


Mozart Has a Trying Experience at a 
New York Concert 


Mozart paid us a visit the other night. 
“What’s the trouble, Amadeus?” we 


I’m sending down another one.” - 


asked. “You look pale and annoyed.” 

“No wonder I should annoyed feel!” 
he exploded. We soothed him with an 
old bottle of Miinchner brew. 

“Every now and then, you know, I 
like to see what is going on in your 
democratic country,” he began in his 
quaint Austrian accent. “So last 
Wednesday night I decided to look 
around New York a liddle. What should 
I find but that a concert was being given 
by a society named after me! I hur- 
ried to the schloss on your dismal Broad- 
way in which the concert was going on. 
Of course, I had no time even to change 
my knickerbockers, but I felt easy, was 
this not der democratic America! On 
my way up to the ballroom auditorium 
I found a program. I read these words: 


Full Evening Dress Strictly 
Enforced 


“TI thought that the man at the en-. 


trance would let me through, perhaps 
he would see that I, too, was a musician, 
like himself. But no! They all looked 
at me and I felt like burning up. I grew 
desperate; I must go to that concert! 
One of the hotel rooms downstairs was 
open. I entered and stole a suit! Then. 
I walked up proudly to the artist at the 
entrance. ‘You see,’ I said smilingly, ‘I 
am for the court dressed. May I go in 
now?’ He said nothing, but pointed at 
a large sign. I trembled and read: 


No Tuxedos. Please Note This Fact 
and Avoid Embarrassment 


“I couldn’t hear my music because my 
necktie was black!! In a democratic—” 
The gentle Mozart became so violent that 
we must remove him from the page. 

Confidentially, though, he told us that 
he won’t visit New York for a long, long 


time. 
* * a 


Venter, Loqui: to Sing from the Heart 


In his review of “I Puritani” the 
Times critic declares that 

Mme. Barrientos, on her mettle last 
night, reached in “Elvira’s” mad scene 
a high E flat of ventriloqual brilliancy 
and power that properly brought down 
the house. 

The critic probably has some inside 
information on tone production. To 
think that we really have a Times re- 
viewer of deep, subtle wit! 

+ ” + 


From Our Private Dictionary 


A SINGER’s IDEA OF HADES: A place 
where recital audiences are composed of 
singing teachers, rival colleagues and 
music critics who were once singers. 


* * * 


With Apologies to Mark Twain 


After reading the entertaining (our 
boss wrote it) interview with Claudia 
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STEINWAY 


Ho“ the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; 
Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Cincinnati, 
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ENA BRANSCOMBE, composer, 

born at Picton, Ontario, Canada, of 
American ancestry who were pioneer 
New Yorkers. First serious study begun 
at Chicago 
Musical College, 
1897. Studied 
piano under Dr. 
Ziegfield. Fol- 
lowing year, 
piano with Ar- 
thur Friedheim 
and regular col- 
lege course in 
theory and 
musical history, 
and composition 
with Felix Bo- 
rowski. Gradu- 
ated from col- 
lege in 1899, 
taking gold 
medal for com- 
position. In 
1899 studied 
piano with Hans von Schiller, again tak- 
ing gold medal for composition. Re- 





Gena Branscombe 





ceived degree of Mus. Bac., 1899. Be- 
came member of faculty same year, 
teaching piano until 1907. Continued 
studying with von Schiller for two years. 

Piano under Rudolph Ganz in 1904. 
Composition, especially technique of song 
writing, with von Fielitz, 1905-’06. In 
1907 became head of piano department, 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Remained there until 1909. 

Berlin, 1909-’10, studying piano under 
Rudolph Ganz and composition under En- 
glebert Humperdinck. Married John 
Ferguson Tenney of New York City, 
1910. Has three children. 

Published works include seventy songs, 
four cycles for solo voice, three suites for 
piano, suite for violin, a vocal duet, four- 
teen choruses for women’s voices. ‘“Fes- 
tival Prelude” for orchestra, composed 
for MacDowell Festival at Peterborough 
in 1914. Heard in New York under 
baton of Arthur Bergh, also at San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Miss Branscombe makes her home in 
New York City, giving her time largely 
to composition. 


Muzio last week we have come to the 
conclusion that the diary of Italian: art- 


ists should read something like this: 


Monday: Got up, washed, ate spa- 
ghetti, went to bed. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and the rest of 
the week, ditto. 


* * = 


Unquestionably the most impressive 
moment of last week was when Charles 
W. Clark (of the noble brow) stood on 
the AZolian Hall platform and sang, 
“Here, a Little Child I Stand.” 


+ * * 


New Music Review 
“APPRETS DE LA TRAVERSEE,” Op. 103, 
by James Henry William Smith. (New 
York: Augenmusik Co.) 


Mr. Smith is a nice man and a splendid 
wine salesman, but these qualities count 
for little in music. Mr. Smith has a 
good technique and great industry, the 
porte capacity of a smelt and the fire- 

reathing temperament of a departed 
tabby cat. 

Honest, Jim, why don’t you stop writ- 
ing this affected, modern stuff? You’d 
like to be a wild, whooping Red, I know, 


but you can’t be, Jim; the shape of your 
head exposes you. We all like you, in 
spite of your too-good-for-this-country 


ose and we’d like to have you become a 
uman being, not a fussy salon monkey. 
Wake up, Jim! We have examined most 


of your compositions and find much to 
admire in the earlier ones. That was 
before you sold your body and soul for 
royalties. Don’t tear up this review of 
your newest explosion of affectation (in 
kindness we will not comment on it) 
nor accuse us of “misunderstanding” 
your efforts and “underestimating” your 
work. Don’t. You know that our poor 
qualifications do not, at least, lack one 
quality—the feeling for sincerity in per- 
sons and composers. Throw away your 
“Appréts de la Traversée” and the last 
ninety of your opus numbers and wake 
up, James Henry William Smith! 
C. F. 


> * x 


We have met hundreds of persons who 
would hesitate to analyze the art of a 
pianist or a violinist, but we have yet 
to find the bootblack or motorman who 
would not instantly supply a complete 
and authoritative analysis of the defects 
of any singer. 

7 a 


Testing the Sentiment 


Mr. Printer, we ask you as a free-born 
self-respecting citizen what kind of treat- 
ment should be dealt out to these certain 
men who wield power in music and who 
try to make “bargains” with attractive 
and ambitious young women singers? 

The Printer’s Answer: 
Lo = 





LOUISVILLE HEARS NOVAES 





Brazilian Pianist Makes Successful Ap- 
pearance—Quintet Club Heard 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19. — The 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. William Davenport is presi- 
dent, brought Guiomar Novaes to Louis- 
ville for a recital on last Monday eve- 
ning. Until the time of her appearance 
this artist was known to local music- 
lovers only by reputation, but after her 
recital she was acclaimed by her audi- 
ence a notable artist. Her playing had 
individuality, clarity and always warmth 
and technical perfection. The audience 
was instantly impressed by the master- 
ful playing of her first number, and the 
enthusiasm grew until the close of the 
program, when she was compelled to re- 
spond to two encores before her hearers 
would cease their demands for more. 

A program of rare musical worth 





charmed the patrons of the Quintet Club 
at the February concert given at the 
Y. M. H. A. Auditorium on last Friday 
evening. The notable feature was a 
group of piano solos by Mrs. J. F. Whit- 
ney, who played four numbers from 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” Another 
outstanding feature was the perform- 
ance of a piano quintet by Mendelssohn, 
written originally as a string octet. The 
additional piano part was finely played 
by Sarah McConathy. A quartet by 
Haydn completed the program. A lar 

audience was in attendance. H. P. 





Stuart Walker has announced a pro- 
duction in dramatic form of the “Book 
of Job,” to be given at the Booth The- 
ater in the near future. Music for the 
production has been composed by Elliott 
Schenck, and David Bispham will have 
a prominent part in the cast. Others to 
take part are Walter Hampden, Margarex 
Mower, Edgar Stheli and Henry Buckler. 
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SUE HARVARD’S ART CREATES 


JOY IN MUSICAL PITTSBURGH 


Popular Soprano Appears with Trio de Lutéce in Last of Saturday 
Night Concerts—Artists Heard by Big Audience—Cecilia Choir 
Aided by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Gives Fine Concert of Russian 


Music 


ITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 23.—If there 

is a more charming soprano than Sue 
Harvard, she has not come to town this 
season. Furthermore, she sings as well 
as she looks, and what more could one 
ask than that? Miss Harvard, formerly 
of Pittsburgh, returned from New York 
on Feb. 16, to give the last of the Sat- 
urday night concerts at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association. The Trio de 
Lutéce formed a happy variant on the 
usual winter’s formula of two soloists in 
juxtaposition at one concert. 

Miss Harvard gave in her first group, 
Gluck’s “Divinités du Styx,” a second 
and quite different rendition of this song 
given us in one week. Possibly they 
think the Styx part is applicable to the 
Iron City. She sang Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Chanson Indoue,” and Hué’s “Des 
Oiseaux.” There is not a more atmos- 
pheric song than Rimsky’s “Chanson 
Indoue,” to which Miss Harvard gave a 
most delectable languor. Her second 
group comprised the Weckerlin “Berge- 
rettes.” When Weckerlin discovered, 
invented or dressed the “Bergerettes,” he 
enriched the treble répertoire with about 


fifteen of the most charming cantilenas. 
Miss Harvard was particularly pleasing 
in the “Phyllis, plus avare que tendre.” 
Later she gave Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” and 
that fireside-victrola companion, “Depuis 
le Jour,” by Charpentier, which people 
will insist on associating with Carpenter 
of Chicago. 

The Trio de Lutéce was heard in the 
pastel-tinted “Piéces en Concert,” Ra- 
meau, and an arrangement of Debussy’s, 
“Petit Suite.” Each number of the trio 
contributed a solo. Mr. Barrére, wnom 


we have heard before, and whom we 
would like to hear regularly, played a 
Chopin “Nocturne” and a Chopin 
“Waltz,” a nice contrast. Mr. Keéfer 
gave two Saint-Saéns numbers with fine 
technique. Mr. Salzédo’s offering was 
his own “Variations on an old style 
theme,” which he played brilliantly. 

A large audience was present for the 
final concert of the “De Luxe” series. To 
Wm. D. Hamilton belongs the credit for 
having arranged some congenial Cotter’s 
Saturday Nights. ' 

Just to rub a little salt in our local and 
vocal wounds, Miss Harvard announced 
that she would continue in her position 
as soloist at the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York. This is the highest 
paid position of its kind in the countrv. 

On Tuesday evening the Cecilia Choir, 
under the direction of Charles N. Boyd, 
with Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pi- 
anist, gave a concert of Russian music 
in the new Union Auditorium. For some 
reason there were no programs, so that 
Mr. Boyd and Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder had 
to announce their own numbers; and 
their explanatory remarks were much 
better than the notes of the printed pro- 
grams that we have had lately to suffer. 

The choir gave three groups of Rus- 
sian church music. The first contained 
the Tschaikowsky-Bortnianski ‘“Cheru- 
bim Song,” a rather inhibited composi- 
tion; Tschesnokov’s “Praise Ye the Name 
of the Lord,” a felicitous work, and 
“Glory Be to God On High,” by Ippoli- 
toff-Ivanoff. The second group was the 
splendid “O Gladsome Light,” and “Give 
Rest O Christ,” the “Kiev Melody” and 
the “Credo,” all of Gretchaninoff. A 
third group included “As the Waves of 
the Sea” and the transcendent “Cherubic 
Hymn.” The other number was “The 
Lord Said Unto My Lord,” by Nikolsky. 
The choirs sang with clean-cut diction 
and “artistic phrasing”—which does not 
mean a riotous rubato. 





In some respects the Cecilia Choir is 
the ideal choir. It is not obsessed with 
brobdingnagian ambitions, nor has it the 
pygmy abortive quality of the quartet. 
With the twenty voices that comprise the 
Cecilian Choir, Mr. Boyd finds he can 
give every Known piece of church music, 
and give it in a well-balanced way. It 
is a strange thing that the lead given 
by the Cecilian Choir is not taken up by 
the Presbyterian churches throughout 
Pittsburgh. This choir is identified with 
the Western Theological Seminary, 
which graduates most of the Presbyteri- 
an clergymen of Western Pennsylvania. 
Few of them seem to have been influ- 
enced by the high quality of the work 
done by the Cecilian Choir, or they would 
not allow the meritorious music that is 
sung in their churches. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Russian herself, 
and thoroughly steeped in the Russian 
idiom, played three groups with rare in- 
telligence. Her tone was round and full, 
resplendent with technical equipment. 
She gave the ornate Papst-Tschaikowsky 
waltz from the opera “Eugen 
Onegin,” a “Berceuse,” by Balakireff, a 
number of short pieces by Rebikoff, and 
“Polichinelle,” by Rachmaninoff. Her 
big number was the first movement from 
the Concerto in F Minor by Arensky. 
Flora Steiner’s part at the second piano, 
in this number, was well taken. Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder made a most favorable 
impression. 

The concert was under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, an organ- 
ization that is doing much for music in 
our highly commercial a. ™ 





Miss Hempel and Mr. Gebhard Ap- 
plauded by 1200 in Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 13.—The 
third concert of the Steinert series, in 
Mechanics Hall last night brought forth 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist, who delighted an audi- 
ence of more than 1200. 

Miss Hempel was heard for the first 
time by the majority of her Worcester 
audience last night, and Mr. Gebhard 
also made his initial appearance here. 
From her first notes in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” which opened the 
program, Miss Hempel won her listen- 
ers and it was a treat to hear her sing, 
whether the selection was an intricate 
aria or a simple little song. 











Mr. Gebhard’s numbers included 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune,” and a brilli 
Chopin waltz; later his own “Gavott 
and then Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapso 
which he played in a manner that | 
his audience thrilled and with a k 
desire to hear him play —,. ‘ 

- U. | 





Yvette Guilbert to Direct Special Clas 
at David Mannes School 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert, who is now 
California, will return to New York 
March, when she will open a series 
classes in lyric and dramatic interpre 
tion, pantomime and diction at the Da) 
Mannes Music School. There will a 
be a special class for children, in whi 
Mme. Guilbert will teach them the | 
songs, legends and dances of France. 





Florida to Have Its First Festiva! 


ORLANDO, FLA., Feb. 15.—The fi: 
music festival ever given in the St: 
of Florida has been arranged throu; 
the Metropolitan Music Bureau of Nx 
York to take place during the first we. 
in March. Haydn’s “Creation” and Rx 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” will be given, wi 
the solo parts sung by Marie Rappol|, 
soprano; Jean Cooper, contralto; Ree! 
Miller, tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. R. 
citals will be given by Mischa Elma: 
violinist, who has not yet been heard 
Florida, and by Mme. Rappold, sopran. 
and L. T. Gruenberg, pianist. 





Milwaukee Acclaims Mme. Claussen a: 
Soloist with Stock Forces 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Julia Clau 
sen, mezzo-soprano, appeared as solois' 
at the concert given by the Chicago (©) 
chestra on Monday evening in the Pabs: 
Theater. A large audience receive: 
Mme. Claussen’s effectively dramat: 
presentations of several Wagner num 
bers with enthusiasm. Although it was 
an orchestral program, Mme. Claussen 
sang five numbers and was recalled 
many times. Half the program was 
composed of Wagner works. The num 
ber of chief interest in the orchestra’s 
brilliantly given program was Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” which was 
given a vivid reading by Frederick 
Stock. J. E. McC. 
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acclaimed in Metropolitan Revival of 


-“T Puritani” 


on February 18th 


What the New York Critics said the next Day 


EVENING POST: 
The three essentials of the old Italian bel canto 


were absolute purity of intonation, sensuous 
beauty of tone, and dazzling agility of exec ution. 
In the first of these Mme. Barrientos is far 





superior to Mme. 


tiful voice in the world would be marred by 
disloyalty to the pitch, and this Spanish prima 
In sensuous beauty of 
tone—at least in sustained song—her voice is 
also superior to that of her Italian rival, and in 
agility of execution there is little difference 
The embellishments of the 
mad so-g “Qui la voce” were deli.ered most 
spontaneously and gracefully by Mme. Barrien- 
tos, and the pathos of the melody was also 
emphasized, as in other numbers. 
climax was, of course, attained in the brilliant 
polacca, ‘Son vergin vezzosa,”” which showed 
Mme. Barrientos at her best and evoked loud 


donna is never disloyal. 


between the two. 


and prolonged applause. 


TRIBUNE 
Mme. Barrientos was the Elvira, and her runs, 
trills, staccati and other floral efforts were all 
excellently, even brilliantly, executed. On the 
whole she earned the applause she received. 
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HERALD 


For Mme. Maria Barrientos, who sang the role 


work was smooth. 


the ‘“‘mother-house,”’ 
courteously terms it. 


voice is warmer. and 


beautiful. 
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of Elvira, the revival brought real honors. She 
is singing better than ever before. Her big aria 
in the third act brought her much applause. She 
sang her music daintily and wath finesse. 
high notes were lovely and her coloratura 


Her 


COMMERCIAL 


Marie Barrientos was the standard bearer of 


as the builder of the other 
Comparisons with ——— 


——— are unavoidable. Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” 
and Bellini’s “I Puritani’ are of the same class. 
Barrientos does not suffer by comparison. Her 


has more velocity than that 


of the Italian soprano and she is supremely 
Her middle voice showed a caress- 
ing loveliness and her sky high notes were clear 
and brilliant, with more of the silver of Melba’s 


organ at its best than of the flute-like tones pro- 





duced by — 


half a century ago. 
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MRS. BIBB EFFECTS 
IMPRESSIVE DEBUT 


Reveals Pure, Pliant Soprano Voice 
and Fine Musicianship in 
N. Y. Recital 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, Soprano. Recital, 
Kolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 25. Ac- 


-ompanist, Sergeant Major Frank Bibb. 
the Program: 





Se tu mami,” Pergolesi; “Chi vuol 
comprar la bella ’Calandrina,” Jommelli; 
“11 Capro e la Capretta,” Mozart; “Dor- 
mez-vous,” “Minuet de Martini,” Weck- 
evylin; “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” 
Thomas Brown; “Have You Seen but a 
White Lily Grow?” Time of James I; 
“The Dashing White Sergeant,” Bishop; 
“Les  Cigales,”’ Chabrier; “Chanson 
Triste,’ Duparc; “Fétes Galantes,” 
“Deux Rondels,” Hahn; “The Joy of 
Life,’ Rhys-Herbert; “Consolation,” 
Harriet Ware; “Nipponese Sword Song,” 
“The Shadow of the Bamboo Fence,” Fay 
Foster; “The Shepherdess,’ Edward 
Horsman; “Rondel of Spring,” Frank 
Bibb. 


In a day of concatenated vocal atroc- 
ities it is a joy to encounter a singer 
gifted like Mrs. Bibb. It seems strange 
that this young artist from Minneapolis 
should not have solicited local attention 
till now, for her reputation elsewhere 
is well grounded. On Monday she scored 
a success with her audience from the 
very first number on her program and 
by legitimate artistic means. The im- 
pression of excellence deepened as the 
recital progressed and after her second 
group there were as many flowers as 
for a favorite of long standing. A gen- 
uine favorite Mrs. Bibb seems destined 


to become in this city. 

She has a light soprano voice of pur- 
ity and fresh charm and a degree of 
plianey that fits it for some agile colora- 
tura feats; exceptional intelligence and 
musicianship, poise and winning grace 
of personality. Her presentation of the 
various items on a program of no search- 
ing depth or extensive range but gen- 
erally adapted to her capacities, showed 
fastidious taste in matters of phrasing 
and delivery and a becoming perception 
of style. Mrs. Bibb never offends by un- 
certainty of pitch. Technically, the chief 
drawback in her vocalism is an inclina- 
tion to spread certain tones with the 
result of whiteness. The habit of smil- 
ing continuously, as Mrs. Bibb does, is 
always liable to induce this _ condi- 
tion. It is not irremediable, however, 
and the newcomer should take pains to 
cultivate a greater roundness of tone. 
That done, she will be in every sense a 
delightful artist. 

The audience on Monday demanded 
several encores and got, among other 
things, Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
Lark,” and a repetition 8f Chabrier’s 
“Cigale.” Particular mention must be 
made also of her singing of Jommelli’s 
florid “Chi vuol comprar,” of the dainty 
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Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 

1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 

Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C., 
Peterborough 


to be held at 
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Warren 
TENO 


Chicago Opera Association 


Unanimous praise by the critics. 


**Among the new voices of the opera was heard the rich and romantic 
lyricism of Warren Proctor’s tenor—an alien note, but strangely sweet,.”— 
Stanley Faye, Chicago Daily News. 

“Warren Proctor, tenor, had passages of a more lyric character, and sang 
them excellently. 
to his concert singing.” — 

“Warren Proctor, tenor, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
thal is of suave and pleasing quality and well schooled.” —Herman 
Devries, Chicago American. 

“Warren Proctor, tenor, did good work. His voice is sympathetic and it 
was used to good purpose in Cowen’s work. 
promise is greater than his.’"—Felix Borowski, Chicago Record. 

“Warren Proctor rises rapidly in the public’s estimation with each ap- 
pearance, for his backsliding into opera is forgiven him. Surely a tone of such 
warmth and purity is a gift to be prized above much power.”—Eric De 
Lamarter, Chicago Tribune. 


850 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 





Weckerlin songs and Duparc’s wonderful 
“Chanson Triste.” 

Almost as much applause as Mrs. 
Bibb elicited went to her brother-in-law, 
Frank Bibb, now sergeant-major, who, 
clad in martial khaki, played her accom- 
paniments with all his familiar polish 
and art. i Ws Oe 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 
TO BE SOLOIST WITH 
PROMINENT CHORUSES 























Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano 


During the past season Christine Lan- 
genhan has advanced into prominence, 
due to her many appearances in the East 
and West. Among her most recent en- 
gagements are the musicale of the Bee- 
thoven Society of New York, to be held 
March 9 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza. She will be heard in a 
group of English, Slavic and French 
songs, Florence Harvey playing the ac- 
companiments. Another important en- 
gagement is her appearance on April 2 
with the Oratorio Society in Baltimore 
in Handel’s “Messiah.” A chorus of 500 
voices will co-operate with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Joseph Pache, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of Baltimore. Mr. 
Pache, who heard Mme. Langenhan at 
her last New York recital, wrote her an 
enthusiastic letter, in which he expressed 
his looking forward to the day when she 
will sing in Baltimore under his baton. 





Tulsa Audience Applauds Oscar Seagle 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 18.—On Feb. 15 
Oscar Seagle gave a recital in Conven- 
tion Hall to a good-sized audience. This 
American baritone gave a_ delightful 
program and at the close his hearers 
were loath to let him go. John Knowles 
Weaver gave an organ recital at Kendall 
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Oratorio 


His operatic experience has apparently been of great benefit 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 
ny, has a voice 


There are not many tenors whose 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, Feb. 23, 1918. 


HE first part of the weekly concert 

at the Chicago Musical Coliege was 
given on Feb. 23 by pupils of the piano, 
vocal and violin departments. Among 
those appearing were Gladys Chewning, 
Marie Herron, Archie Covitz, Ruby Rob- 
erts, Madeline Reed and Max Schuh. 
It was followed by two scenes given by 
the school of opera, Adolf Mihlmann, 
director. Mrs. A. G. Wachenreuter ap- 
peared in the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
and the third act of “Carmen” was given 
by Mrs. Lathrop Resseguie, Olga Kargau, 
Dorothy Herman, Mrs. Lillian Dyer and 
Lowell Dadmund. 

Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, has been in New York on 
business connected with the institution. 
John B. Miller, of the faculty, has re- 
turned from a concert trip which took 
him to Ashland, Ky.; Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Greensburg, Pa., and Cleveland, O. 

Two portraits of members of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty are now 
on exhibition at the Art Institute. One 
is of Gustaf Holmquist, painted by 
Arvid Nyholm; the other is of Burton 
Thatcher, painted by Charles M. Lesaar. 

Dorothea Neville, pupil of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, has been engaged for a princi- 


pal role with Kolb and Dill in “The High 
Cost of Loving,” now playing at the 
Olympic Theater. Jake Hamon, pupil of 
the school of expression of the Chicago 
Musical College, gave a reading at the 
Lakeside Theater on Feb. 16. 

A “Concerto Evening’? was given on 
Feb. 22 by the pupils of Henry Purport 
Eames at the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Works by 
Schumann, Weber, Chopin, Liszt-Busoni 
and Paderewski were played by Dorothy 
Liebe, Betsey Knowlton Williams, 
Gertrude Rosemond, Helen West Thomas 
and Oscar Wagner, with Mr. Eames play- 
ing the orchestral parts at the second 
piano. 

The school orchestra of the Columbia 
School of Music gave a concert at the 
Studebaker Theater on Feb. 17 under 
the direction of Ludwig Becker. The 
orchestral program included works by 
Weber, Mozart and Liszt, and there were 
also solo appearances by Ethel Dickson, 
Ethel Edith Jones, Genevieve Laubach 
Davison and Israel Berger. 

Margaret Loraine Freck presented 
some of her pupils in a recital at Com- 
munity Hall, Oak Park, on the evening 
of Feb. 21. Among them were Ruth 
Lindquest, reader; Muriel Parker, pianist 
of eight years of age, and Genevieve 
Lamb, reader. They were assisted by 
Kent Hamilton Parker, cornetist, and 
Ellida Anderson Toleik, violinist. 

- E. C. M. 





College, Sunday, Feb. 10, entitled “A 
Night in Paris.” Mr. Weaver’s success 
on this occasion proved that here is an 
artist that is appreciated in his home 
city. Each number was heartily enjoyed 
and the audience asked for more. 


R. B. C. 


ELIZABETH WOOD TRIUMPHS 
WITH BROOKLYN APOLLOS 


Gifted Contralto Insistently Recalled by 
Auditors—Dr. Brewer’s Chorus 
Sings Appealing Works 








The second private concert of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club, at the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, 
was devoted to a program in lighter vein 
than that usually given. Dr. John Hy- 
att Brewer conducted with his usual 
competent manner. H. Walford’s Dav- 
ies’ “Hymn Before Action” opened the 
program with martial effect. William 
Armour Thayer, who is a member of the 
club, conducted two numbers written by 
himself, “The Glory of War,” a spirited 
composition of merit, and “My Love-ls 
Like a Red, Red Rose.” Then followed 
the stirring strains of “Rule Britan- 
nia,” “La Marseillaise” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the audience stand- 
ing throughout. 

George Dims Morrisey, basso, also a 
member of the club, sang with fine tone 
C. W. Cadman’s “Martius,” with Tom- 
my Lad” as an encore. Francis A. Weis- 
mann, tenor, pleased in John Hyatt 
Brewer’s “The Night Had a Thousand 
Eyes” and Dudley Buck’s “Creole Lov- 
er’s Song,” singing as an encore a new 
composition by Mr. Thayer, entitled 
“Promise.” 

Elizabeth Wood, the widely known con- 
tralto, was featured as the soloist of 
the evening, and was heard to advantage 
in “Ah! Love But a Day,” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach; “Birds in the High Hall Gar- 
den,” Arthur Somervell; “My Love Is a 
Lute,” and Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing.” 
Her fine, rich voice and splendid art 
were highly appreciated by the large 
audience, and she was recalled many 
times. Francis Moore was an able ac- 
companist. 

The club was further heard in Cad- 
man’s “The Blizzard,” with incidental 
solo and quartet, which they did perhaps 
best of all; Cecil Forsyth’s amusing “Old 
King Cole’; “The Hand-Organ Man,” 
by A. V. Othegraven, and S. Coleridge 
Taylor’s stirring “Viking Song.” The 
program, while entertaining, fell short 
of the usual standard of the club. — 

Alfred Robert Boyce accompanied at 
the piano delightfully, as did Albert 
Reeves Norton at the organ. 





Pietro Yon Appears in Hagerstown, Md. 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., Feb. 20.—Pietro 
Yon, organist, appeared in recital at 
Nixon’s Academy on the evening of Feb. 
12, before a capacity audience. Mr. Yon 
was heard in compositions by Bach, Pag- 
ella and several of his own works. In 
one of these he was assisted by his 
brother, Constantino Yon, pianist. 


MR. LAWRASON ACTIVE 
IN WAR RELIEF WORK 


Noted Vocal Teacher Heads Committee 
That Gathers Talking-Machines and 
Discs for Base Hospitals 


Besides his activities as a_ vocal 
teacher, Arthur Lawrason has been busy 
this year collecting talking-machines and 
dise records of all makes to be distrib- 
uted in the Army and Navy base hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. Lawrason is a Canadian unable to 
serve in the army. He started this work 
for Canada, co-operating with the Cana- 
dian Red Cross, and has been highly 
complimented by Lady Beck, head of the 
Canadian Red Cross. At present he 
is devoting his time and energy to get- 
ting machines, records and needles for 
the American armies. The American 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. both apply 
to him for records. He asks all who 
have machines, records and needles in 
good condition, or who wish to make 
cash donations toward the work to ad- 
dress him at the Nevada Apartments, 
Broadway and Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

A concert was given recently in the 
ballroom of the Automobile Club, 247 
West Fifty-fourth Street, for the benefit 
of the Talking-Machine and Record Com- 
mittee. Regina Vicarino and Ralph 
Errolle were the artists heard and a 
considerable addition was made to the 
fund, 





Mischa Levitzki, who scored such an 
artistic triumph with the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Toronto on Feb. 12, 
has been immediately re-engaged for the 
following season. He has also just been 
engaged to play with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 15 and 16. 
He is also playing at Cleveland, Erie, 
Pa., Oberlin, Ohio, and various other 
towns during the month of March. 





Three of Florence Turner-Maley’s 
songs, “An Idyl,” “The Throb of Spring” 
and “The Lute in the Grass,” were sung 
by Mme. Buckhout, soprano, with the 
composer at the piano at the meeting on 
Thursday, Feb. 21, of the Cameo Club 
Salon, New York, at the Waldorf As- 
toria. The texts of the first two songs 
are by Mme. Clarence de Vaux-Royer, 
president of the club. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM—A PROTEST 





Do the Sentiments Expressed in ‘“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ Express the Spirit 
of Democracy as It Is Felt Today? 





By KITTY CHEATHAM 


(Excerpts from this article appeared in the form of a lelter to the Editor of the New York TIMES on Sunday, Feb. 
The subject is of such pertinent intcrest that MUSICAL AMERICA prints the complete discourse herewith.) 














AM impelled, by honest conviction, to 

request you to permit me to speak 
through your valuable columns upon a 
subject which has been concerning me 
deeply for some time, but more espe- 
cially of late, when the great spiritual 
import of this moment in the world’s 
history forces itself upon me and also 
the deep significance of the part Amer- 
ica is called upon to play in its solution. 
It is to our national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” that I wish to call 
your attention. 

I am a patriotic American citizen, 
whose family has been represented in 
much of the earlier and later pioneer 
work of our beloved nation, in building 
up and sustaining its highest historical, 
political and spiritual ideals, which ideals 
I have always endeavored to support and 
express. In this crucial hour I feel war- 
ranted in protesting against our national 
consciousness being represented through 
a national hymn, by sentiments which 
came forth at an hour when disruption 
threatened to separate nations and which 
sentiments are opposed to the oneness 
we must finally attain, viz., the insep- 
arable unity of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. 

To keep alive the emotion which this 
hymn expresses appears to me to pre- 
vent Great Britain and America from 
being allies in the true sense. We must 
forget “those things which are behind” 
and recognize ourselves as_ brothers. 
Through our insistence upon accepting 
this as our national hymn and teaching 
it to our children—our future citizens— 
we, as a nation, are responsible for per- 
petuating the remembrance of_ the 
schism or war, which long ago should 
have been forgotten. coal 

In defense of my own convictions as 
to my resistance to this hymn and my 
use of it in my public work, against 
which my soul revolts, I am writing you, 
and also because for years I have con- 
secrated my efforts to the elevation of 
the highest ideals both for children and 
the “children of a larger growth.” 

When I stand before an audience of 
thousands and lead them in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” because I re- 
frain from depriving any man of what 
he has accepted as his highest symbol 
of patriotism, my nobler self sternly 
rebukes me with “to thine own self be 
true,” and I hesitate to influence others 
to recall the unbrotherly contention be- 
tween Great Britain and America, which 
occurred more than a century ago. 


In Defense of a Principle 


I strengthen my convictions that I am 
a whole-hearted patriot, and that by my 
protest I am standing in defense of a 
principle, by recalling the part that my 
immediate ancestors, who were of Eng- 
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lish descent, played in the early pioneer 
struggles of this nation, against their 
own English ancestry, which held them 
under the rule of human autocracy. 

Both my maternal and paternal ances- 
tors were among the early Virginia col- 
onists, the present site of Yorktown, Va., 
being the former home of Captain Nich- 
olas Martian of my mother’s family. He 
was justice of York, Burgess for York 
and Kiskyache, and various other official 
duties made him a useful and valuable 
citizen of early colonial days. His de- 
scendant, Colonel George Reade, who 
came to America in 1637, was secretary 
to the Colony of Virginia in 1640, mem- 
ber of His Majesty’s Council and Colonel 
of militia. His daughter, Mildred Reade, 
married Colonel Augustine Warner, also 
Burgess, Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, member of the Council and 
Colonel of militia. Their daughter, Mil- 
dred Warner, married Lawrence Wash- 
ington, and they were the grandparents 
of George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 

Continuing my maternal ancestry, 
Colonel Charles Lewis, cousin of George 
Washington, married Isabella Willis, 
daughter of Colonel Henry Willis, the 
founder of Fredericksburg, Va. 

My paternal ancestor, General Rich- 
ard Cheatham, a descendant of Sir Geof- 
fry Cheatham, who represented the Bor- 
ough of Cheatham in the English Parlia- 
ment in 1500, came from Virginia with 
his six brothers as pioneers to Tennes- 
see, which State they helped to settle, 
and whose institutions and laws they 
were largely instrumental in formulat- 
ing. 

My great grandfather, General Archi- 
bald Cheatham, was by General Jack- 
son’s side at the battle of New Orleans. 
Right here let me repeat a little inci- 
dent which was characteristic of the an- 
tipathy which existed between . Great 
Britain and America at that hour, and 
which General Jackson, with his keen 
sense of humor, took great delight in 
having “Uncle Alfred,” his faithful 
body-servant, repeat to distinguished 
visitors, both English and American, 
who visited the “Hermitage,” his his- 
torical home near Nashville, Tenn. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to 
tell this. story in “Uncle Alfred’s” own 
language of a message which was sent 
by General Peckenham, in command of 
the British forces, to General Jackson, 
the day before the battle of New Or- 
leans: Gin’r’l Peckenham sent word 
to Gin’r’] Jackson to say dat he specs 
he gwine eat his dinner in New Orleans 
termorrow night. Den ma Gin’r’l sont 
back de word to Gin’r’] Peckenham, dat 
ef he gwine eat dinner any whar, he 
gwine eat dinner in hell.” We hope 
“Uncle Alfred,” who lived to be nearly 
a hundred, was not encouraged to re- 
peat this story by some of the sentiments 
expressed in “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

My grandfather, General Richard 
Cheatham, was a fighter for truth and 
justice on all lines. My father, Colonel 
Richard Boone Cheatham, surrendered 
Nashville, my birthplace, to General 
Buell, during our Civil War. My cousin, 
Lieutenant Benjamin Franklin Cheat- 
ham, a son of the beloved Frank Cheat- 
ham, known as “Fighting Frank,” is with 
General Pershing in France. His 
brother Paymaster Johnson Cheatham, 
is in the navy, and fourteen other rela- 
tives are serving their country actively 
in the army and navy abroad and here 
at the present time. 

I reluctantly mention these facts in 
order to emphasize my persuasion that 
I have a legitimate right to raise my 
voice in protest and without prejudice 
against the rt and perpetuation of 
a national anthem which was inspired 
by victory over Great Britain during 
our bitter struggle of 1812. The memory 
of this conflict, as I have previously 
stated, we must to-day endeavor to ob- 
literate, as the complete union of the 
Anglo-Saxon race must sooner or later 
be established. 


A Biblical Parallel 


From Biblical history we learn that 
England and America typify Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph 


whom Jacob blessed. Until they recognize 
themselves as brethren under the law of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
—which law must be fulfilled through 
the love, which was exemplified in the 
life works of Christ Jesus—until this 
law of love unites Great Britain and 
America, war will not cease, and the 
true brotherhood of man will not be 
established throughout the world. 


Just here permit me to quote this im- 
mortal expression from President Wil- 
son’s great message of Jan. 8, 1918: “The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement has 
gone by.” With these spoken words of 
solemn import, coming at this hour from 
our highest Executive, who voiced the 
sentiments of the American people, I 
ask, can we, as patriotic American citi- 
zens, as Allies of Great Britain, sing 
such words as: 


“On the shore dimly seen through the mists 
of the deep 


Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes.”’ 

Do these sentiments breathe union? 
Shall we to-day refer to our brother, 
Great Britain (Ephraim), as “the foe’s 
haughty host’? Is my resistance to the 
use of these words, during my public 
recitals, justifiable? I have been invited 
to unite with a society whose purpose it 
is to insist upon every one knowing all 
the words of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and our other national songs. 


President Wilson also said in his mes- 
sage to Congress of Dec. 4: “We are 
the spokesmen of the American people 
and they have a right to know whether 
their purpose is ours. They 
desire peace by the overcoming of evil, 
by the defeat, once for all, of the sinister 
forces that interrupt peace and render 
it impossible. , The supreme 
moment of history has come. The eyes 
of the people have been opened and they 
see. The hand of God is laid upon the 
nations. He will show them favor, I 
devoutly believe, only if they rise to His 
great heights of justice and mercy.” 


And again in his message of Jan. 8 
(1918) he says, in referring to the situ- 
ation in Russia: “It is . this 
happy fact, now clear to the view of 
every public man whose thoughts do not 
still linger in an age that is dead and 
gone.” It behooves the people of Amer- 
ica not to “linger in an age that is dead 
and gone.” 


I believe these words were God-in- 
spired. Let us list to this clarion call, 
and cease singing of a “dawn’s early 
light,” whose true radiance has been ob- 
scured by “the sinister forces that in- 
terrupt peace and render it impossible” 
(President Wilson’s message, Dec. 4, 
1917). The “bombs bursting in air and 
rockets’ red glare” of a dead past can 
no longer disrupt Anglo-Saxon unity, 
nor continue its schismatic influence 
against ultimate world-wide unity—uni- 
versal divine democracy—which is fast 
apeeeemes in the dawn of a new era 
whose imminence is prophetically stated 
in President Wilson’s insistence upon the 
necessity of the nations rising “to His 
(God’s) great heights of justice and 
mercy.” 


Lloyd George’s Significant Message 


Let me here quote these words from 
an editorial in the Evening Sun, of Dec. 
3, relative to Mr. Lloyd George’s sig- 
nificant message of Dec. 1, 1917: “The 
England that is voicing the enlightened 
purposes of Christendom to-day is the 
England of Channing, which revolted 
against the blind tyranny of the Holy 
Alliance and asserted, at least in prin- 
ciple, the rights of small nations and all 
nations to work out their own destinies 
according to their own instincts and con- 
ceptions. Thus we find England to-day 
with both hands extended toward Ger- 
many, in the one a sword longer and 
sharper than any she has yet wielded in 
the shambles of the Western trench line; 


in the other an olive branch, 
leaves shine with reflections fron 
light of liberal thought and mag 
mous intent.” 


The sword to which Mr. Lloyd G, 
refers is the two-edged sword to \y 
Paul alludes, the sword of the §S; 
the word of God, with which Christ 
end all wars. The significance of ; 
spiritual messages, given to a world 
in tyrannous bonds of oppression 
fear—given through the highest r. 
sentatives of America and Great Bri: 
cannot be overestimated. They 
prophetic of the hour, when Eng 
and America, forgetting past differe; 
will unite, as representative son: 
Joseph. 


America will bless the nations 


store to them their birthright of “|; 


liberty and the pursuit of happines: 
will lead all who are awake to the 


nificance of this unparalleled hour . 


horror, in the final struggle for vict 
over the forces of evil and the revela 


of “peace on earth, good will tow: 
When Truth shall be “no lone 


men.” 
on the scaffold,” but shall reign for, 
upon the throne of God. 


Although of Southern birth, I have 












ways protested against human slavery 


whether physical or mental. 
out my public and private utteranc« 


have advocated divine democracy an 
shall continue to differentiate betwee) ; 


and human democracy, which unless 


Throuvh- 


posed by righteous women and men u!'; 


mates in human autocracy. 
tice and mercy will finally govern 


sity of a national anthem which 
presses this divine democracy. 


Divine de- 
mocracy, the law of right, truth, ju 
all 
nations upon the earth, hence the nece 
eX. 


S- 











English Cellist 
After Aeolian Hall Recital— 


“May Mukle’s performance yesterday was 
of a character that proved her title to a place 
among the really great musicians. Her tone 
is always pure, rich, true and warm. Indeed 
it possesses even more than these attributes 
for her sense of shading which ranges from 
a massive sonority to the softest pianissimo, 
is in itselt a branch of tone production 
which is not often so satisfyingly revealed as 
by yesterday’s artist.” 


N.Y. American, Feby. 14, 1918 


Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall 
N. Y. City 
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| DENTON RESUMES HIS 
CONCERT WORK AFTER 
VACATION IN FLORIDA 











Oliver Denton, the American Pianist, 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Oliver Denton, the gifted American 
pianist, has just returned from a much 
needed rest at Palm Beach, Fla., to fill 
several engagements, among which are 
the following; At Carnegie Hall, with 
Max Rosen, violinist, on March 2, in 
the César Franck Sonata; at the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York on March 5, 
in the MacDowell “Eroica” Sonata and 
pieces from “Wocdland Sketches” and 
“New England Idylls.” 

Later in the season Mr. Denton con- 
templates making a joint tour of Texas 
with Rafael Diaz, tenor. 








TERRE HAUTE GREETS YSAYE 





Violinist Heard with Dambois—Tenth 
Community Sing Held 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 18.—Eugen 
Ysaye, accompanied by Maurice Dam- 
bois, gave a violin recital at the Grand 
Opera House on Feb. 15. The audience 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers, giving the great artists a 
rousing reception, to which he generously 
responded with several encores. 

The tenth community sing was held at 
the New Centenary Church on Feb. 17. 
The church was packed to its limit and 
about 8300 were turned away. An over- 
flow meeting was held at a nearby church 
under the direction of Edna Cogswell 
Otis, who is proving a fine leader of 
mass singing. L. M. Tilson directed at 
the Centenary. Dean Armstrong, or- 
ganist; Lillian Eppert, soprano, and 
Helen Dailey, pianist, were the soloists. 
Clinton and Carbon, small mining towns 


near Terre Haute, have introduced the 
“sing” during the past week. 

Dean Armstrong leaves this week for 
Rome, Ga., to take a position as teacher 
of organ and piano in Shorter College. 
Mr. Armstrong will be a great loss to the 
musical life of Terre Haute. L. E. A. 





THIBAUD’S SECOND RECITAL 
DELIGHTS BIG AUDIENCE 





Admired French Violinist Given Warm 
Reception—Plays with His 
Wonted Distinction 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 22. Accom- 
panists, Nicolai Schneér; Frank L. 
Sealy, Organist. The Program: 


Concerto in A Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez ; 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; ‘“Sere- 
nata,”’ Vieuxtemps; “Scherzando, ” Mar- 
sick; Etude Saltarello, Wieniawski; “In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Ballade and Polonaise,” 
Vieuxtemps. 


A large holiday audience greeted Mr. 
Thibaud at his second recital of the 
season last week and gave the admired 
French violinist the warmest kind of 
reception. In spite of the weather, he 
managed to preserve close relations with 
the correct pitch, though he has been 
known to play with a finer quality of 
tone and greater smoothness. If the 
vibrato apparent last week was at times 
a trifle too pronounced, the refinement, 
the distinction, together with the deep- 
ened emotional capacity remarked in the 
artist, were as gratifying as ever. With 
a better adjusted accompaniment than 
Mr. Sealy at the organ and Mr. Schneer 
at the piano gave him in the Vivaldi 
Concerto the performance of this classic 
would have been delectable. 

Unfortunately, outside of this work 
the program was stupid, the more 
as Mr. Thibaud had to trot out again 
the slushy | and tiresome “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” Cannot violinists put the 
miserable thing for a few years in cold 
storage? And why must recitalists pes- 
ter it with attentions, since without its 
orchestral dress it is twice as bad as 
with it? The accompaniment was very 
indifferently played in this case. How- 
ever, the audience seemed_ greatly 
pleased by the Lalo sentimentalities. Of 
course, one of the high water marks of 
the concert was Mr. Thibaud’s perform- 
ance of his war-horse, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Introduction and Rondo i ts 8 





CAMPANINI’S N. Y. PROBLEM 





Chicago Opera’s Invasion Next Year 
Depends on Lexington’s Buyer 


The Chicago Opera Company, which 
filled a successful engagement at the 
Lexington Opera House, may not be 
able to return to New York next year. 
The theater was recently ordered to be 
sold by Justice Hotchkiss of the Supreme 
Court in foreclosure proceedings brought 
against the Oscar Hammerstein Amuse- 
ment Company and others by the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, which 
holds a mortgage of $450,000 on the 
property. The lease of the Chicago Opera 
naa on the property expires in 

ay. 
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ARTISTS PLEASE LOUISVILLE 





Ganz and Eddy Brown Give Admirable 
Joint Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 16.—Macauley’s 
Theater was well nigh filled last Mon- 
day evening to hear the concert given 
by Rudolph Ganz and Eddy Brown, the 
third offering of Mrs. Ona B. Talbot’s 
Fine Art Series. Abundant applause 
greeted the gifted artists, who added a 
number of encores that were among the 
most charming parts of the program. 

The piéce de résistance was Beetho- 
ven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, which was 
played with marked dignity and virility 
and revealed the musicians at their best. 
Mr. Ganz also played Liszt’s “Polish 
Songs,” a Granados “Spanish Dance,” a 
“Romance” by Sibelius, the Chopin Pol- 
onaise in A Flat and the “Campanella” 
of Paganini-Liszt. 

Mr. Brown’s offerings were a Concerto 
by J. Conns, the Bach-Kreisler Gavotte 
and other numbers by Cramer, Kreisler, 
Cui and Ernst. Stuart Ross was the 
efficient accompanist for the violinist. 


Bw. F. 





SALT LAKE ENJOYS OPERA 





Boston English Opera Company Wel- 
comed in Three Performances 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 12.—The 

Salt Lake Theater was filled to capacity 
when the Boston English Opera Com- 
pany appeared in three performances on 
Friday and Saturday of last week. The 
first presentation was the ever popular 
success, “I] Trovatore,” which proved 
aceeenonns? gratifying to the big 
udience. Honors were shared among 
the quintet composed of Florentine St. 
Clair, as Leonora; Joseph F. Sheehan, 
as Manrico; Alice May Carley, as Azu- 
cena; Arthur Deane, as Count di Luna, 
and Francis Tyler as Ferrando, 

Miss St. Clair and Mr. Sheehan did 


.some very commendable work, but spe- 


cial attention seemed to center on Miss 
Carley, a contralto of exceptional ability 
and with unusual dramatic powers. She 
is a Western girl, hailing from Boise, 
Idaho. The chorus, though small, was 
well balanced and had good attack. The 
Salt Lake orchestra, augmented by a 
few men, was directed by Henry Linne, 
who had his forces well in hand. 





On Saturday matinée “Martha” was 
given to an enthusiastic house. The en- 
gagement closed with “The Bohemian 
Girl.” Z. A. S. 


Sascha Jacobinoff the Soloist with 


Buffalo Chromatic Club 


Through an error it was stated in a 
recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA that 
Sascha Jacobsen was soloist with the 
Chromatic Club of Buffalo, on Jan. 26. 
The soloist was Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
Russian violinist, who won a notable suc- 
cess in works by Handel, Kreisler and 
Faure. 
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MISS NOVAES PLAYS AT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


New York Symphony Presents a Pleas- 
ant Program for Little Folks, 
Featuring Haydn 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Young 
People’s Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 
noon, Feb. 23. Soloist, Guiomar No- 
vaes, Pianist. The Program: 


Symphony in D Minor (“The Clock’), 
Hydn; Concerto in F Minor for Piano 
with Orchestra, Chopin; Valse Lente, 
Pizzicati from “Sylvia,” Delibes. 


Mr. Damrosch began the young peo- 
ple’s concert, as usual, with an interest- 
ing talk, in which he explained the sym- 
phony “in words of one syllable” for the 
benefit of his young hearers who filled 
the hall to capacity. He also played the 
themes of the several numbers. The 
work was given a charming performance. 

Miss Novaes again exhibited a clean- 
cut, scholarly technique and was much 
applauded by an audience that seemed 
bent on getting an encore which the play- 
er declined to give. Her best playing 
was done in the second movement. 

The Delibes number has been played 


_ recently by the orchestra and the present 


performance was in no way different, ex- 
cept that the Valse lost somewhat in not 
having the little prelude which precedes 
it. It was given with a graceful lilt 
which made one want to hear more of 
this agreeable music. J. A. H. 





New Song by Farwell to Be Sung at 
Settlement’s Concert 


“Hosanna!” a new song for communi- 
ty singing, words and music by Arthur 
Farwell, will be sung by a chorus of over 
500, accompanied by an orchestra of 
nearly 200, at the festival concert of the 
Music School Settlement of New York, 
to be given at Carnegie Hall on March 6. 
The singers and performers will all be 
pupils of the school. The song is dedi- 
cated to the pupils, and will be led by 
Mr. Farwell, director of the school. The 
vocal ensemble of the school, under the 
leadership of Laura Elliot, head of the 
vocal department, will sing the negro 
spiritual, “Listen to the Lambs,” by Na- 
thaniel Dett. The presentation of large 
choral groups, four orchestras, various 
ensembles, the whole student body par- 
ticipating, will give the public an idea 
of the magnitude of the work in progress 
at 55 East 3d street, the home of the 
school, as the result of its twenty-four 
years of growth. 





PEACE WITH A SWORD 


CHORUS FOR MIXED VOICES 
BY 


MABEL W. DANIELS 


Words by ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Price 15 cents 





| Performed with Great Success by the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston | 





bound to arouse enthusiasm. 


The intrinsic worth of the composition and its national character were 
At the words “Unfurl the banners that defied 
a king,” there is some powerful unison work which was very finely interpreted. 
The poem by Abbie Farwell Brown is a very worthy one and deserves the 
excellent music that it has inspired.—Louis C. Elson in the Boston Advertiser. 

A straightforward, sonorous composition. 
and are eminently singable—Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 


It was fresh, brief, timely, stirring—Boston Transcript. 


The chorus -parts are skillfully led 














100 YEARS OF THE FLAG 
| 





April 4, 1818—April 4, 1918 | 

On April 4th, 1818, Congress enacted the following bill, which is the law of to-day, 

_ “Section 1. Be it enacted that from and after the Fourth day of July next, the flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternated red and white; that the Union have twenty 
stars, white in a blue field. 

“Section -2._ And be it further enacted that on the admission of every new State into the Union, 
one star be added to the union of the flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the Fourth 
of July next succeeding such admission.” 

It has often been said in orations that the red meant valor, the white purity, and the blue 
loyalty, but Washington gave us a sentiment that is even grander. Gazing upon it he said: 


“We take the star from heaven, the red from our mother country 
stripes shall go down to posterity representing liberty.” 


and the white 
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BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 


A SONG OF LIBERTY........ .12 
A HYMN OF FREEDOM...... 10 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
Voices. 

BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
GOD OF THE NATIONS. Na- 
I ND iis ue. poco aens 08 
Edition for Soprano and Baritone 
Solos with Chorgs........sce0s 12 


DANIELS, MABEL W. 
PEACE WITH A SWORD. Mixed 


RTT PORN A aA 15 
DEMAREST, CLIFFORD 
AMERICA TRIUMPHANT. 
Mixed, Men’s, Women’s Voices 
(Trio). Two-part Song. Each .12 
SiG PRU gc chbbesess cdeur 05 


DENNEE, CHARLES 


FOR THE FLAG AND AMER- 
Mita Ges eet ae 12 
ANGLO-SAXONS OF TO-DAY .12 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
MacDOUGALL, H. C. 
FREEDOM’S BRIDE. National 
RE ae. cr Ona 08 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, 
WU OC UUMED oc ica ieccesced. 12 


METCALF, JOHN W. 


Lift oy Low) > Ss | 
Editions for Mixed Voices, Men’s Voices. 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
KNITTING. Women’s’ Voices 
(Trio) 
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MUSICAL ART STUDENTS 
GIVE CREDITABLE CONCERT 


New York Institute Pupils in an Am- 
bitious Program—Young Soloists 
Play Concerto 


The fifth annual students’ concert of 
the Institute of Musical Art was given 
at AZolian Hall on the evening of Feb. 
23 before a large audience. The pro- 
gram was opened with César Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony, played by the students’ 
orchestra under the baton of Frank Dam- 
rosch. As a whole, it was exceedingly 
well done, and in view of the fact that 
this particular symphony is an ambitious 
thing for a student orchestra to attempt, 
the performance reflected great credit 
upon Dr. Damrosch. Particular mention 
must be made of the oboe and English 
horn, both of whom brought out small 
solo passages in a way that no profes- 
sional could have improved upon. 

Bruch’s D Minor Concerto for violin 
was shared by William Kroll, who played 
the first movement, and by Joseph P. 
Fuchs, who assumed the second and third 
movements. Both young men played well 
and with a technique which gives promise 
for their futures. 

The third number was Bach’s motet, 
“God’s Time Is Best,” by the chorus and 
orchestra. This is not the most inter- 
esting of the Bach motets, but one is 
grateful always for anything that ex- 
tends knowledge of this composer. The 
tone of the chorus was excellent, espe- 
cially in the female section, and of this 
the contraltos were notable. The fresh, 
youthful quality was a joy to the ear. 
An unnamed tenor sang acceptably a 
short incidental solo. 

Mary E. Blue followed with Schu- 
mann’s Concert Allegro, giving a very 
creditable performance, and the program 
was brought to a close by the orchestra 
with the overture to Weber’s “Oberon.” 

J. A. H. 








CONCERTS IN JACKSONVILLE 





Elizabeth Spencer Heard in Recital— 
Troops Give Musicale 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 20.—A song 
recital was given for the members of the 
Ladies’ Friday Musical Club recently in 
the auditorium of the Catholic Club by 
Elizabeth Spencer of New York. The 
singer, who has an unusually beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice, was heard to ad- 
vantage in a program which included 
arias from “Bohéme” and “Hérodiade” 
and in groups of songs. 

An organ recital was given in the 
Jewish Temple on the afternoon of Feb. 
10 by Bertha M. Foster, director of the 
School of Musical Art. Miss Foster was 
assisted by Margaret Nelson, soprano, 
and Lieut. Oscar Thompson, baritone, of 
Tacoma, Wash., who is stationed at 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston, near Jack- 
sonville. 

Excellent entertainments are being 
given at the camp both by Jacksonville 
artists and by the soldiers themselves, 
many of whom are talented musicians. 
On Feb. 11 Ruby Lehmann Leyser, so- 
prano, assisted by Mrs. Screven Bond, 
pianist, and J. Howard Jackson, violin- 
ist, who is stationed at the camp, were 
heard in recital. On Feb. 12 men from 
the camp gave a concert at the Woman’s 
Club. Those taking part were Privates 
Spinden, Eric and alter Lagemann, 
Roth, Coltave, Levin, Belleveau and Bin- 
den. B. M. F. 





Greta Torpadie and Salvatore de Stefano 
Heard in Roanoke 


ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 13.—The Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club closed a suc- 
cessful series of concerts on Tuesday eve- 
ning, when Greta Torpadie, soprano, and 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, appeared 
at the Academy of Music. This was Ro- 
anoke’s first opportunity to hear a noted 
harpist. Too much cannot be said of Mr. 
de Stefano’s wonderful mastery of the 
harp, and at the closing number of the 
first group, “La Danza,” Posse, he was 
greeted with a storm of applause. Miss 


Torpadie opened her first group of song 
with “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” Handel! 
which showed the flexibility of voice an 
the exquisite production of her hig} 
tones. In the group of Scandinavian song 
she was particularly at home, and he: 
reading of the translation of her song: 
was hardly less enjoyed than the singin; 
of them. She was recalled several time 
and sang a lovely little Norwegian foll 
song. The crowning feature of the pro 
gram was the group given by both Mis: 
Torpadie and Mr. de Stefano. Miss Tor 
padie was ably accompanied at the pian: 
by Eric Rath of Hollins College. 
; M. D. H. 


FLONZALEYS IN ROCHESTER 








Alma Gluck and Mildred Dilling Also 
Heard in Recital 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The Tues- 
day Musicale presented the Flonzaley 
Quartet in the morning series at the 
Regent Theater on Feb. 8. There was 
a large audience, most of the musicians 
and music-lovers of the city being repre- 
‘sented, and it was also a very enthu- 
siastic one. The quartet gave an inter- 
esting program, consisting of Mozart’s 
Quartet in D Major, two movements 
from Debussy’s Quartet, Op. 10, and 
Dvorak’s Quartet in F Major, Op. 96 
(“American”). 

Under the local management of John 
Adams Warner, the well-known pianist 
and organist of this city, Alma Gluck, 
soprano, assisted by Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, were heard in one of the finest 
eoncerts of the season at Convention 
Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 11. Mme. 
Gluck, who was ably accompanied by 
Eleanor Scheib at the piano, was in fine 
voice. The capacity audience demanded 
encores from the third song on through 
the program. The song was “Come, Be- 
loved,” by Handel, and when Mme. Gluck 
repeated it she turned her back on the 
big hall and sang it to the persons on 
the stage, which brought forth more 
rounds of applause. 

Miss Dilling is a harpist of charm and 
ability, her chief appeal being in deli- 
cacy and grace of execution. The audi- 
ence enjoyed her numbers very decidedly 
and she had to respond with several en- 
cores. M. E. W. 





Applaud Miss Gemunder and Mr. War- 
ford in Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Claude Warford gave an interesting 
lecture - recital, “Modern American 
Songs,” before the Civic Club, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., at the Stroud Theater on 
Saturday, Feb. 16, assisted by Tilla Ge- 
munder, soprono. Both artists were re- 
ceived with favor by the audience, Miss 
Gemunder’s singing being recognized as 
thoroughly artistic. The program in- 
cluded songs by MacDowell, Foerster, 
Homer, Parker, Rogers, Burleigh, Kra- 
mer, Campbell-Tipton, Spier, Brans- 
combe, Gilberté, Cadman, Cox, Foster, 
Carpenter, Turner-Malay, Scott and a 
group of Mr. Warford’s songs. 


Arthur Hackett Wins Favor at Club 
Concert in Hyde Park, Mass. 


At the concert of the Treble Clef Club 
at the Everett Square Theater, Hyde 
Park, Mass., on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
19, Arthur Hackett, the American tenor, 
was received with great favor. His of- 
ferings included songs by Branscombe, 
Salter, Beach, Strickland, Harry Gilbert, 
Cadman and Fisher. In his last group 
he introduced with success Arthur A. 
Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 








Frieda Hempel in Waterbury, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 20.—Frieda 
Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a successful re- 
cital recently at Buckingham Hall. As- 
sisted by Umberto Martucci, Miss Hem- 
pel gave an interesting program, which 
included two operatic arias and several 
groups of songs. As encores to her songs 
she sang “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Annie Lau- 
rie.” The concert was one of the Prent- 
zel Subscription Concerts, which are 
managed by Pau! Prentzel. 
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JOSEPH BONNET EXTENDS HIS TOUR 


French Organ Virtuoso to Appear 
in More Recitals Through- 
' out Continent 


OSEPH L. BONNET has established 

his position as an artist of the first 
magnitude during the tournée of organ 
concerts he is now making in this coun- 
try. Many of the large and important 
musical centers are included in his 
itinerary. From the opening number of 
the program, his extraordinary magnet- 
ism and virtuosity impress the audi- 
ence by his artistic conception and n- 
terpretation of the works performed. 
Since his arrival in America, Mr. Bonnet 
has done wonders in popularizing the 
organ as a concert instrument. The 
organ recital is too often regarded in a 
different light from other musical offer- 
ings, and while the country has numerous 
free recitals, Bonnet is appearing before 
capacity houses either with an admission 
fee or by public subscription. His suc- 
cess this season has been instantaneous 
and after a first appearance a re-engage- 
ment has invariably followed. 


In Philadelphia four have already been 
given, and after the great ovation in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, of recent date, 
two supplementary recitals will be given 
in March. 

Bonnet’s bookings extend up to the 
end of May and include a tour of the 
Middle and Far West, the South and 
Canada. 














Joseph Bonnet, the Organist, in His Uni- 
form as a Soldier of France 





ST. PAUL AUDIENCES 
WELCOME SAN CARLOS 


Gallo Forces Heard by Large Houses 
During Appearances in Minne- 
sota Cities 


St. PAuL, MINN., Feb. 20.—The ap- 
pearance of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in the Twin Cities has constituted 
the chief musical attraction of a fort- 
night. Four performances were allotted 
to each city—‘‘Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

To the growing popularity of this com- 
pany and the understanding methods of 
Mr. Gallo in conducting its business 
must be accorded the strengthening hold 
it is gaining in the community The 
popularization of the engagement was 
furthered by active and efficient local 
management. In Minneapolis L. N. 
Scott of the Metropolitan Theater was 
assisted in the conduct of an advance 
campaign by Mrs. Richard A. Swain. In 
St. Paul the same service was rendered 
by Blanche Hirschman. 

The announcement of Marcella Craft 
as Marguerite in “Faust” gave extra 
drawing power to that performance. Her 
admirable portrayal and vocal efficiency 
fulfilled eager anticipations, while the 
participation of Giuseppe Agostini, 
Pietro di Biasi, Angelo Antola, Marta 
Melis and others rounded out a remark- 
ably smooth and satisfaetory production, 
in which Carlo Peroni won high ap- 
proval as conductor. 

Edvige Vaccari renewed her claim for 


approbation as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” in 
which opera she was associated with 
Manuel Salazar, Stella Demette, di Biasi, 
Joseph Royer, Dellemolle and Natale 
Cervi. Elizabeth Amsden laid success- 
ful siege to her hearers as Malliela 
in “The Jewels of the Madonna.” Luisa 
Darclee; known in St. Paul as Louise 
Taylor, daughter of a local physician, 
brought added interest, especially in her 
home city, to the performance of “Il 
Trovatore,” in which she sang Leonora 
with Antola, Demette, Salazar, di Biasi, 
Luciano Rossini, Alice Homer and Delle- 
molle. F. me G. B. 


McCORMACK IN BOSTON 





Singer Again Draws Capacity Audiences 
for Four Symphony Hall Recitals 


Boston, Feb. 18.—Last season when 
John McCormack visited Boston and in- 
stituted a “festival of song” by giving 
four recitals in Symphony Hall within a 
week, to four audiences that filled every 
available sitting and standing space of 
the hall, all declared it a phenomenal oc- 
currence. He surely broke all previous 
records in the annals of recital-giving in 
this city. 

Now that Mr. McCormack has just 1e- 
visited Boston and repeated the same phe- 
nomenon, we realize again the extraor- 
dinary hold he has on the music-loving 
public. On Sunday afternoons, Feb. 10 
and 17, and on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, Feb. 12 and 14, Mr. McCor- 
mack sang four programs in Symphony 
Hall, assisted by André Polah, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist. Again 








EDITH BIDEAU 


Dramatic Soprano 








—Photo by Moffett 


PRESS NOTICES 


‘*‘Miss Bideau made her debut in FLORENCE, 
ITALY, 
Madam Kate Bensberg-Barracchia. Her program 
ranged from songs by Schubert and Strauss to 
the placid phrases of Rossini’s ‘Bel 
Miss Bideau has a beautiful voice, and to say 
that her manner of using it follows closely the 
precepts of her teacher, 
highest praise.””"—-MUSICAL AMERICA. 


‘“‘Miss 
sweetness that seems inspired. She has a mag- 
nificent stage presence, 
voice. 
lish—a wonderful variety to please éach and 
every desire.’”’—FORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES- 
RECORD. 


* “In Fraser Hall, one of the very best concerts 
that has ever been heard on the hill was given 
by Edith Bideau. 
tions by Italian, French and English composers. 
She possesses a voice of rare quality, and her 
tones are clear, sweet and true. 
Greatess charms is the perfect ease with which 
she 
DAILY JOURNAL-WORLD. 


at a musical given by her teacher, 


Raggio.’ 


is to offer her the 


Bideau_ sings artistically and with 


and a distinct clear 


She sings in French, Italian and Eng- 


Her program contained selec- 


One of her 


sings the highest notes.’’—LAWRENCE 


Management: Vera Brady-Shipman, 850 McClurg 
Bldg., Chicago, Or, Western Bureau of Artists, 
Chanute, Kans. 











the “S. R. O.” sign was in evidence upon 
all four occasions. 

His programs were made according to 
his usual custom, the old Italian airs, a 
goodly share of classic song, some Irish 
folk-tunes and a variety of modern Eng- 
lish songs. To these he brought his ac- 
customed artistry, skill and lovely voice. 
Mr. Polah in his violin solo and Mr. 
Schneider with his splendid accompani- 
ments for singer and violinist both came 


in for their share of well merited ap- 
plause. W. H. L. 


McCORMACK STIRS BROOKLYN 





Tenor Applauded by Immense Audience 
in Benefit Concert 


John McCormack filled the immense 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory in Brook- 
lyn to its capacity on the evening of 
Friday, Feb. 22, when he gave a concert 
for the benefit of the Working Girls’ 
Home conducted by the Catholic Women’s 
Association. From the opening song, 
Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Mr. McCormack enthralled 
the huge audience with his exquisite 
voice and magnetic personality. Other 
numbers included “Morrai, si” from 
“Rodelinda;” Schumann’s “Spirit Pres- 
ence,” and the “Ave Maria” of Schubert. 
A contrast was afforded by Rach- 
maninoff’s “When Night Descends” and 
Schumann’s “The Soldier.” Then of 
course there were the charming Irish 
songs which always find such popularity 
with McCormack. audiences, including 
the “Ballynure Ballad,” three other num- 
bers by Hughes, and as encores ‘Mother 
Machree” and “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail.” In lighter vein were Wintter 
Watts’s “When I Awake,” Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “What Does Little Birdie Say?” 
Edwin Schneider’s “Unmindful of the 
Roses,” and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Elea- 
nore,” with “Macushla” as an encore. 

André Polah, violinist, played with 
fine effect the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘Ro- 
mance,” Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capricci- 
oso” and the Wieniawski “Scherzo-Tar- 
antelle.’” Edwin Schneider accompanied 
with artistry. nm. TE. &. 





PRESENT “A JOYOUS HOUR” 


Ruth Cramer and Janet Jackson Again 
Win Plaudits for Their Art 


Ruth Cramer and Janet Jackson have 
rightly named the exposition of their 
gifts “a joyous hour.” They proved 
again their right to the title in the re- 
cital given at the Princess Theater on 
Saturday morning, Feb. 23—the first of 
a series of three similar Saturday morn- 
ing programs. 

The unique dance program which these 
versatile young women present is planned 
to make a special appeal to the child 
mind. Perhaps it is because of this that 
they are equally fascinating to grown- 
ups, for everyone enjoys slipping back— 
if only for an hour—into the magical 
land of “once upon a time.” The “Tab- 
leaux Enfantins,” by Rebikoff, was one 
of the fascinating dance groups in a 
program that included a delightful Pas- 
toral Suite by Lillian Jackson, also ac- 
companist for the program; a charming 
“Sunset” delineation to Rossiter Cole mu- 
sic, the Saint-Saéns “Swan” and a Dance 
by John Alden Carpenter. 

The audience, which was not so large 
as the worth of the program merited, 
was most enthusiastic in its praise of the 
numbers presented, which had the added 
interest of costumes and-properties de- 
signed by the dancers themselves. Inci- 
dental harp music was supplied by Lucia 
Forest Eastman. ~ ? 


EARLE TUCKERMAN ACCLAIMED 








Baritone and Grace Freeman Aid Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Woman’s Chorale 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Feb. 20.—Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and Grace Free- 
man, violinist, were the soloists at the 
concert of the Woman’s Chorale in the 
parish house of the First Presbyterian 
Church last evening. 

Mr. Tuckerman made an excellent im- 
pression in songs by Ambrose, Turner- 
Maley and Kramer, and later songs by 
O’Hara and Davison, being received with 
so much applause that he added Mor- 
gan’s “Robin Goodfellow” and several 
Burleigh Negro Spirituals. In songs by 
Rogers and Woodman, Mrs. C. B. Keiser 
won warm approval, as did Miss Free- 
man for her artistic playing of composi- 
tions by Gluck, Tor Aulin, Cui, Kreisler 
and Townsend. 

Under the able direction of Lillian 
Andrews, the club sang works by Am- 


brose, Friml, Harper, Sherwood and 
Denza. Wanda Norman was the efficient 
accompanist. 


ILYA SCHKOLNIK GIVES 
A PLEASANT RECITAL 


Violinist Shows His Accomplishments 
in AZolian Hall—Marguerite Val- 
entine a Winning Aide 


Ilya Schkolnik, Violinist. Recital, Mon- 
day Evening, Feb. 18, /‘Eolian Hall. 
Accompanist, Marguerite Valentine. 
The Program: 

Concerto in A Major, Sinding; Adagio, 
Fiorillo-Schkolnik; Valse, Weber-Bur- 
mester; “La Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler ; 
Old Irish Tune, arranged by V. Herbert; 
Scherzo, Tschaikowsky ; Rondino, Vieu.- 
temps; Sonata in C Minor (“Le Tom 


beaw’’), J. M. Leclair; “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow,” Wieniawski. 


Mr. Schkolnik made an exceedingly 
good impression despite a dull and un- 
original program. The bulk of his offer- 
ings seemed to have been selected more 
to exploit the style of the performer than 
for any intrinsic worth. 

Mr. Schkolnik’s playing is character- 
ized by breadth of tone, accuracy and a 
constant striving for color. His emo- 
tional qualities made his interpretations 
appealing and he consequently met with 
a cordial response from his hearers. 

Accompaniments of an unusually high 
degree of excellence were played by 
Marguerite Valentine, a pianist of sound 
achievements. pa Hh. 


GIVE ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Gifted Artists Heard at Tenth Musicale 
of Modern Music Society 


The Modern Music Society of New 
York gave its tenth musicale on the 
evening of Feb. 19 in Studio 819, Car- 
negie Hall. The program, devoted en- 
tirely to compositions by American com- 
posers, was offered by Nicholas Gara- 
gusi, violinist; George F. Reimherr, 
tenor; Philine Valk, soprano, and Mana 
Zucea, pianist. Walter Golde was ac- 
companist. 

Mr. Reimherr was heard in two groups 
of songs by MacDowell, Cecil Forsyth, 
Eugen Haile, Ralph Cox, A. Walter 
Kramer, Henry F. Gilbert and Claude 
Warford. He sang with excellent taste, 
though an over-resonant production tend- 
ed to impair the fine quality of his voice. 
His enunciation, however, was amazing- 
ly clear. His best work was in Fay 
Foster’s “Little Ghosts,” which he gave 
as encore to his second group. 

Miss Valk sang numbers by A. Walter 
Kramer, John Alden Carpenter and 
Henry F. Gilbert, exhibiting a fine voice 
and an intelligent style. 

Miss Zucea accompanied Mr. Garagusi 
in a group of her own compositions, but 
was unable, on account of an injured 
arm, to play her own solos. Mr. Gara- 
gusi gave an interesting performance of 
a “Novelette,” an arrangement of one 
of Chopin’s Etudes and a “Ballade” and 


“Caprice.” The last number was par- 
ticularly charming and was greatly ap- 
plauded. J. A. H. 





LONGYS IN NEW BEDFORD 


Marcia Van Dresser Aids Ensemble— 
New Post for Rudolph Godreau 


NEw BeEprorp, MAss., Feb. 22.—The 
Longy Club gave its initial concert in 
New Bedford on Tuesday evening, Féb. 
19, in the New Bedford Theater. In 
spite of the exceedingly inclement 
weather a good-sized audience was pres- 
ent. Marcia Van Dresser, soprano, was 
the soloist, and her accompanist was 
Richard Hageman. The program was 
interesting and was greatly enjoyed by 
the audience. 

Rudolph Godreau, conductor of Le Cer- 
cle Gounod Chorus and Orchestra, has 
been elected to the position of supervisor 
of singing in the public schools of this 
city. Mr. Godreau will fill the position 
recently vacated by Harry E. Whitte- 
more, who has accepted a position in 
Manchester, N. H. A. G. H. 
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CHICAGO COMPANY OPENS BOSTON 
SEASON IN FURORE OF WELCOME 











Crowded Houses and Ovations Greet Campanini Stars in First 
Week of Boston Season—Reception of Company Unprece- 
dented in History of City——-Vix and Hamlin to Be Heard in 
Coming Week’s Presentations 














OSTON, Feb. 23.—The Chicago 

Opera Association is ending a week 

of opera unprecedented in the history of 

Boston, both in the size of audiences and 

appreciation on the part of both press 
and public. 


Opening the season last Monday night, 
when a superb performance of “Aida” 
was given with the much-heralded (and 
meritoriously so) Rosa Raisa in the title 
réle, the second star to appear on the 
operatic horizon was Mary Garden as 
Carmen in a performance of that opera 
last Wednesday afternoon. It would tax 
one’s best memory to recall when “Car- 
men” received a better performance here. 
Not alone on account of the wonderful 
portrayal of the part by Miss Garden, for 
both in voice and action she was superb, 
but the whole performance from every 
standpoint was a distinct triumph, for 
the vigilant and well-trained chorus, Mr. 
Charlier’s dramatic reading of the or- 
chestral score, the more than capable 


handling of the minor parts by Jeska 
Swartz, Myrna Sharlow and Alma Peter- 
son and Messrs. Nicolay and Huberdeau, 
and Mr. Muratore’s magnificent singing 
and acting of the part of Don José, which 
was matched in dramatic fervor with Mr. 
Baklanoff’s Escamillo. Miss Garden’s 
Carmen is distinctly her own. Besides 
acting it, she sang the part beautifully. 
Certain bits of her singing were of a 
quality that was positively ravishing. 
Master of all he does in voice and action, 
perfectly commanding in every situation, 
Muratore, likewise, was all-satisfying as 
Don José. His beautiful voice and 
virility in expression were indeed a great 
delight. Mr. Baklanoff excited much ad- 
miration by his singing of the “Toreador” 
song. Miss Sharlow as Micaela was a 
revelation. Her voice is lovely and the 
histrionic side of her art has taken on 
very decided and intelligent growth. 
Thanks to Mme. Swartz and Miss Peter- 
son, the music of Mercedes and Frasquita 
has never been sung so well in this city, 
nor has the card scene ever been brought 
out with the just degree of importance 
that these two young singers gave it. 
Mr. Nicolay proved. himself the artist in 
his ability to take a small part and make 


it big. As Dancairo he was ever in the 
picture. 

Miss Garden’s second and last appear- 
ance of the season occurred Icst evening 
when she assumed the réle of Thais in 
the like-named opera. Hector Dufranne 
was the Athanael; Charles Dalmores, 
Nicias, and the parts of Crobyle, Myrtale 
and Albine were taken by Alma Peter- 
son, Jeska Swartz and Louise Berat. Mr. 
Charlier again conducted, and again his 
orchestra gave an excellent account of 
itself, and at the “Meditation” received 
its due reward of enthusiastic applause. 
Again the perfect ensemble, splendid 
chorus singing, stage settings, costumes 
and every attention to minute detail re- 
flected highest credit to Mr. Campanini’s 
management. W. Hz. L. 


The Week in Review 


The order of the first week’s per- 
formances is as follows: A _ brilliant 
Verdi spectacle for the opening, a Mary 
Garden for the first matinée, a Galli- 
Curci for the second evening, a novelty 
for -midweek—the only novelty of the 
Boston season of opera, another Galli- 
Curci (with a new and famous baritone 
as second), another Mary Garden, a 
Melba, and, to round off the week, a 
representation at popular prices of the 
South Italian Twins. Note that only a 
single one of these performances, that of 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” was an offering 
for the sake of the opera itself, and in- 
terestingly enough, it was the only one 
that did not fill the house! The record 
is an unusually brilliant one for Boston. 
The “Lucia” and “Rigoletto” were tri- 
umphs. They were “Galli-Curci occa- 
sions,” the houses being sold out on both 
occasions. Concerning Rosa Raisa as 
Isabeau and as Santuzza, one can speak 
with unlimited enthusiasm. 
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EDITH M, AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 
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MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOIOH PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 





JOSEF ADLER ae 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretatior 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 








Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 
Mme. REGINA de SALES 9 *’SNGixc 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 


’Phone Lenox 2880 
CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
J, WARREN ERB ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 








WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 





Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
ELLA BACKUS BEH pr gel Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. "Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
13 B. 43d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West Zist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
: Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 
443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York, Telephone Bryant 507. 


























HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory : 
Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 


2443 Plaza 





853 Marcy Ave. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - . - - 





MASS. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS § NEW YORK—4120 Carnegie Hail 


| BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPRCLALIOT IB _YOICE 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;’’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, 'CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC, 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y Sehuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av, 





























MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie. Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th -St., N. Y. 
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Forrest Lamont sang no fewer than 
four vigorous réles during the one week. 
As some of these were not to his liking, 
assumed only to relive the company from 
embarrassment caused by the illness of 
Crimi, his success is all the more remark- 


able. A lovelier pair than Myrna Shar- 
low and Jeska Swartz could hardly be 
imagined. Miss Swartz was a lovely 
Lola, too—a bit reserved, perhaps, but 
rich in voice and brilliant in dress. Mr. 
Rimini was equally effective as dignified 
monarch and vengeful clown. What he 
lacks in vocal beauty he makes up in 
characterization. Alfred Maguenat, an.- 
artist to the core, madé a great deal of 
the small part of the Cavalier Faidit and 
proved to be as attractive an Alfio as 
we have ever seen and heard. Anna 
Fitziu as Nedda displayed a gorgeous 
soprano voice. Boston has never seen 
another opera chorus as intelligent, as 
youthful, as musically satisfying as this 
one, nor has it ever had the pleasure of 
seeing finer mountings for “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci.” The orchestra is well 
manned and ably officered, although at 
times somewhat unruly in the matter of 
adjustment to the voices of solo singers. 
Time and again,'in the course of “Isa- 
beau,” the volume of tone in the orchestra 
obscured the single voice on the stage. 
But this lack of balance is somewhat the 
fault of the composer, whose feeling for 
orchestration prompted him to write un- 
explainable pages for this work. The 
coming week is similar to the first in in- 
tent, although it introduces to Boston 
new stars such as Vix and —a 6 


Max Rosen Recital Set for March 8 


Max Rosen will give his second New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 2. The young 
violinist is now making his first concert 
appearances in the West, playing on Feb. 
15 at the University of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and on Feb. 19 in Detroit. Upon 
his return to New York he appeared at 
the Ritz-Carlton on Feb. 21 for the 
Secours Franco-Americain, and left di- 
rectly after this concert for Philadel- 
phia, where he is appearing in two con- 
certs with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra on Feb. 22 and 23. 





New York City College Offers Special 
Course in Harmony 


A special course in harmony has been 
announced by Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, director of the evening. session of 
the College of the City of New York, to 
be given by Dr. Giovanni E. Conterno. 
The course will embrace the theory of 
music and the harmonization of melodies, 
and will be open to any person having 
some practical knowledge of music. It 
will be given Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. Applications are received any 
evening up to ten o’clock at the college. 
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Hadley Cantata Sung in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 15.—The 
Matinée Musicale presented an interest- 
ing program in Hallenbeck Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 13, under the direction 
of Alexander Ernestinoff. The chorus 
sang “The Princess Kiyo,” a cantata by 
Henry Hadley. The solo parts were 
taken by Mrs. F. W. Cregor, Mrs. T. O. 
Baxter, Urith Mosher and Dorothy 
Knoght. 


Florence Nelson- Delights Audience of 
Camp Upton Officers 


An audience of several hundred officers 
heard Florence Nelson, the gifted lyric 
soprano, in a varied musical program on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 14. Her splen- 
did voice and charming personality took 
the Yaphank men by storm, and she was 
obliged to give several encores. In 
March and April Miss Nelson will tour 
the Eastern States, under the direction 
of the Eastern Concert Bureau. 


Philharmonic Plays in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 19.—The 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra was 
heard in concert on the evening of Feb. 
11 with Yolanda Méré, pianist, as solo- 
ist, playing Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy.” The orchestra was especially ap- 
plauded in Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and Debussy’s “L’Aprés Midi d’Un 
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Hartridge Whipp Singing Gilberté’s 
“Devil’s Love Song” 


Not the least interesting novelty on the 
programs of the gifted baritone, Hart- 
ridge Whipp, is Gilberté’s dramatic 
“Devil’s Love Song,” which Mr. Whipp 
is featuring this season. It won great 
success at his Aolian Hall recital re- 
cently. 
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| Wealth of FolK Music Added to World’s 
| Store When UkKraina Severed Its Chains 


New Republic’s Folk Songs Were Considered Seditious and Were Banned by Tsars—Many Cos- 
sack Songs Among Them—Little-Russian Songs Differ Decidedly from Folk Tunes of 
Great Russia—Frequently Voice Joy of Living—Other Characteristics Are Naiveté, 
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E will have to learn a new national 
hymn, the national hymn of 
Ukraina. Ukraina is the first of the 
Slav nations to secede from old Russia 
and the new republic is something so 
new to us that there does not seem to 
be an English name for it. We call it 
Ukraine, which is a French word. In 
the Little-Russian language it is called 





sia. Now the ban has been lifted. Re- 
pressed for so many years, the great 
Cossack nation is seeking every form 
of self-expression, in speech and in song. 

It was nothing short of criminal for 
the Tsars to consign to oblivion the pop- 
ular songs of Ukraina, for they are prob- 
ably the most beautiful any nation has 
produced. Russian folk song is not de- 
void of monotony; its everlasting whine 
palls in the long run, although Russia 


National song of Ukraina, 
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Oo-kra-ee-na, with the stress on ee. To 
musicians, especially to singers, the in- 
dependence of Ukraina means a good 
deal. It will mean the letting loose of 
a stream of melody which had been arbi- 
trarily dammed up, forced into subter- 
ranean channels, but fortunately not 
dried up. 

Under Tsarism the use of the Ukrainian 
language was forbidden; even the folk 
songs of Ukraina were held to be sedi- 
tious and could not be published in Rus- 


has produced some of the most poign- 
antly beautiful laments in the world. 
Little-Russian folk song is infinitely 
more varied. There is less Weltzschmerz 
in it and infinitely more spirit. We must 
remember that Ukraina was originally 
a Cossack state. The Cossacks were at 
first rebellious Russian slaves, who 
escaped from feudal estates to seek free- 
dom in the Eastern steppes and settled 
along the banks of the Don and the 
Dnieper. Unable to seize those refugees 
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and to turn them over to their previous 
owners, the Tsars decided to grant them 
an almost complete independence and au- 
tonomy in exchange for military service. 
The Cossacks became an armed nation 
and earned quite a reputation for brav- 
ery in their continuous fights against the 
Asiatic hordes. One can see at once 
what difference there would be tempera- 
mentally between the Russians proper, 
enslaved for centuries, and the Ukrainian 
Cossacks who threw off very early the 
yoke of serfdom. 

In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Ukraina was a powerful land, hold- 
ing its own against its neighbors, Poland 
and Muscovy. The Ataman, Bogdan, 
then signed with the Tsar of Muscovy 
a treaty: of alliance which Russian di- 
plomacy easily transformed into a sur- 
render of Ukraina’s independence. Many 





that apples in the orchard are quite ripe, 
invites the audience to eat some, then 
remembers that one of his sisters has 
gone to a foreign country and is always 


“immersed in her tears like a fish in 
water” ... and the song stops 
there. The melody is strangely poignant 
and penetrating. 

Cossack songs form, of course, the ma- 
jority of Ukrainian songs. They are 
characterized by martial strength, a 
spirited delivery and a rough variety of 
humor which creeps into dirges. The 
best known is the Cossack march (see 
quotation B), which dilates upon the 
great advantages that a pipe and tobacco 
have over a wife when a man is a Cos- 
sack fighter. 

Love songs (see quotation C) partake 
of the same cheery, whimsical quality. 
Flirting songs for two voices or for 
chorus are common in Ukrainian folk 
song. The Ukrainian Eve is generally 
represented as tempting the Cossack 
Adam, who is rather retiring and modest 
and fears a thrashing at the hands of 
the girl’s father. 

We often hear an Oriental note sound- 
ed in melodies evidently adapted from 
Asiatic themes; frequently one rec- 
ognizes the simple, monotonous melopaeia 
which Arab shepherds play on their 
short flute accompanied by the beating 
of a small drum. 


Songs in Every Mood 


Every chord has been sounded by 
Ukrainian folk song from the most 
cheerful and rollicking mood to the most 
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“The Cuckoo” (Example A) 


Ukrainian folk songs have ever since 
asked “Father Bogdan” why he “sold 
his country to the accursed Moskaliets.” 

One of the verses of the Ukrainian 
hymn alludes, of course, to that event. 
But the national hymn of Ukraina is 
not among the best musical productions 
of Little Russia. The most interesting 


Wacuele 






tragic lament. It is the joy of life, how- 
ever, by which Ukrainian folk song is 
characterized, as folk song is charac- 
terized in Russia by woeful resignation, 
in Germany by sentimentalism, in 
France by light cynicism, in Spain by 
passionate outbursts, in Italy by exag- 
gerated lyricism. 
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The Cossack March (Example B) 


songs of Ukraina are songs, which from 
an artistic point of view (at least as far 
as the words are concerned), show an 
extremely modern trend; naive stories 
without beginning or end sung on a short 
phrase of no more than four measures, 
repeated generally two or three times. 
They describe the day-dreams of a shep- 


Technically speaking, Ukrainian folk 
song differs from Russian folk song in 
not being in any way related to ritual- 
istic church themes. Much of the Rus- 
sian (and French) folk tunes were prob- 
ably awkward adaptations of liturgical 
chant to popular words. Ukrainian folk 
songs have fortunately escaped that 
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“The Girl and the Cossack” (Example C) 


herd or fisherman who simply sings 
everything that comes into his mind. 
These compositions have no equivalent 
in the folk song of any other nation. 


Character of the Songs 


Even the ballads and complaints of 
German and French troubadours have 
more definite themes and more sequence. 
A very typical song is “The Cuckoo” 
(see quotation A). The singer remarks 
that the bird has flown over the lake and 
into the wood, then while the brooklet 
flows over the yellow sand he announces 
that he will sing a song. He enumer- 
ates the members of his family, mentions 


form of standardization. 

The reopening of this gold mine, sealed 
up so long, will prove a boon to singers 
in search of the novel and unusual. 





Claudia Muzio, prima donna soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will make her 
first concert appearance in Baltimore on 
March 6 in a joint recital with Mischa 
Elman. 





EL_MA, WAsSH.—The Elma High School 
Band has resumed rehearsals after sev- 
eral months of inactivity, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Claflin. 
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“MARCHE SLAVE.” By P. Tchaikowsky, 
Op. 31. Concert Paraphrase. Transcribed 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. (New York: H. 
W. Gray Co.) 


Mr. Nevin, whose name is closely iden- 
tified with organ composition in our 
country, has rendered his brother organ- 
ists a real service in making this tran- 
scription. To be sure, the task was not 
an easy one, for ‘Tschaikowsky’s big 
march is heavily orchestrated, with a 
large amount of detail; and so in tran- 
scribing it the musician was confronted 
by the nerve-racking problem of what to 
leave out. Mr. Nevin has left out but 
little; he has dealt with the composition 
splendidly and made of it a thrilling or- 
gan piece. The registration is indicated 
effectively. As a concert number it must 
attain great popularity on the organ in 
this version. It is not easy to play, yet 
its difficult passages can be solved with 
a fair amount of practice. 


* * * 


“THE RAPTURE OF YOUR KISS.” By 
Bowker Andrews. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 


We can applaud a good ballad, and 
this is certainly one. The melody has an 
appeal and if it is sung the song will 
win universal popularity. It is pub- 
lished for high, medium and low voices 
and is easy to sing. 

* * * 


“AUTUMN ENCHANTMENT.” By Wilson 
G. Smith, Op. 103, No. 4. (Cleveland: Sam 
Fox Pub. Co.) 


The fourth movement of Mr. Smith’s 
successful piano suite, “Autumn 
Sketches,” has been issued in a de luxe 
edition, called the “Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler Autograph Edition.” It is a 
charming piano valse and has been finely 
edited by Mme. Zeisler, so that others 
may play it exactly as she does. The 
suite was reviewed in detail at the time 
of its publication some five years ago. 
Suffice it then to record here that this 
movement, “Autumn Enchantment,” 
again impresses us as one of the most 
graceful pieces of its kind ever writ- 
ten in this country. 


* * * 


“FOUR ANCIENT EASTER CHORALES.” 
Arranged by George West. (Boston: Bos- 
ton Music Co.) 


Mr. West has distinguished himself in 
arranging for unaccompanied mixed 
voices these four beautiful chorale melo- 
dies. The titles are “The Easter Lamb,” 
“Praise Be to God,” “Exceeding Great 
Rejoicing” and “Gaily the Chimes Are 
Ringing”; the English texts are by E. B. 
Melville, D.D. They should appear on 
the programs of many of our churches at 
Easter this year, for they are worth 
while and are not difficult to sing. 


* * * 


“MARCH OF THE SHADES.” By Edwin H. 
Pierce. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co.) 

A good, sensible march—“Solemn 


March” it is subtitled—is this. Built on 
lines that have proved safe and sane for 


other composers, it has a pleasing melo- 
dic flow and is very playable. There is 
a curious sequence of tonalities to be 
noted in the sections, the main portion 
being in C Minor, and the middle section 
in E Major. One hardly expects in a 
conventional march to find as distant a 
key chosen to follow a C Minor main 
section, but the effect is successfully 
achieved, which in our opinion justifies 
the unusual plan. 
* * * 
“GESU BAMBINO (Pastorale).’’ By Pietro 
A. Yon. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The organist in search of a good new 
recital composition will find it in this 
lovely pastorale by Mr. Yon. It is made 
of the same materials as his song re- 
cently reviewed in these columns. Su- 
perbly written for the organ, with that 
intimate knowledge which Mr. Yon al- 
ways exhibits in his organ music, it is 
certain to be greatly admired and to take 
a place in the organist’s repertoire. Very 
effective is his polyphonic weaving of 
the melody, “Adeste fideles,” with his 
chief theme, used both in the chimes at 
the beginning and in the body of the 
piece in another key. 


x * * 


“IN FLANDERS FIELDS.”’ By Susan Weare 
Hubbard. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


This is unquestionably the most indi- 
vidual song about the war that we have 
seen. It is not a war-song, nor a patri- 
otic song and so has a place in serious 
discussion of contemporary music. The 
poem, by Lieut.-Col. John McCrae, is 
deeply impressive and to it Miss Hub- 
bard has written music of like charac- 
ter. The mood is similar to that of El- 
gar’s “Un voix dans le desert.” 

Modern in feeling, this music has real 
individuality. If its composer can do 
other songs just as individual, we will 
look with interest for her future publi- 
cations. The pianissimo sounding of the 
first two measures of the “Marseillaise,” 
unharmonized as a piano postlude, fol- 
lowed by the unique motive with which 
the song opens, is a fine touch. The 
song is for a medium or low voice. 

* * * 


ART SONGS OF JAPAN. By Gertrude Ross. 
(Boston: White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


Mrs. Ross with her interest in Jap- 
anese art has given us a very enjoyable 
cycle of songs, which come to hand in 
attractive album form. She explains in 
a preface that she took down the Jap- 
anese tunes from an actual performance 
of them by a Japanese woman on the 
Samisen. 

Her part then has been the artistic 
treating of native melodies, making the 
piano accompaniments in a manner char- 
acteristic of them and arranging the 
voice parts so that they will be usable 
in the concert room. These things Mrs. 
Ross has accomplished with credit and 
one cannot thank her too warmly for 
having refrained from unnecessary elab- 
oration. The songs as they stand are 
very lovely and will make a worthy group 
on a recital program. Of the six we like 
best the “Old Samurai Prayer,” “Slum- 
ber Song of Izumo” (with its Moussorg- 
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skyan feeling) and “Fuji.” The others, 
“Butterfly,” “Fireflies” and “Love-Lay 
Indited by the Mikado Temmu,” are not 
without excellence. Mrs. Ross has writ- 
ten out the original themes on which the 
songs are based, several with explana- 
tory notes before the songs, so that mu- 
siclans may see the material on which 
she has built up her songs. There are 
dedications to Ruth St. Denis, Yvonne 
de Tréville, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, Mrs. 
Ross’s little daughter Corinne and E. 
Templer Allen. ‘The cycle is published 
for high and low voice. 

* * * 


MIDSUMMER FANTASIES. ‘Midsummer 
Night,” “You Bloom Like the Rambler 
Roses.’’ By Walter Henry Rothwell. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


The distinguished conductor proves in 
these songs that he is also a distin- 
guished composer. In fact, were he giv- 
ing more time to composing he would 
surely be better known as a creative mu- 
sician. His fine “Wiener Gruss,” for 
violin, which Albert Spalding brought 
out a few years ago, revealed to us the 
remarkable gift of Mr. Rothwell. We 
called it at the time of its publication 
one of the best of modern violin com- 
positions. 

The same may be said of these two 
songs, songs for a dramatic soprano with 
piano accompaniment. Amateurs, be- 
ware! These songs are not for you. 
They are big recital songs for artists 
who have real interpretative ability, 
who can go down deep into the music 
before them and create the mood of the 
poem through their understanding of it. 

“Midsummer Night” is a Martin Greif 
poem, with an English version by Dr. 
Th. Baker. Here Mr. Rothwell has 
established the wondrous calm of the 
fields, the harvest and the corn in music 
that is truly of plangent beauty. The 
voice part is free, in modern idiom; in 
the piano part we find some of the most 
engaging part-writing that we have ever 
seen. Mr. Rothwell is never obvious; 
he is harmonically subtle, dealing in 
tints and shades rather than in colors. 
The other song, “You Bloom Like the 
Rambler Roses,” is a great impassioned 
outburst, a song that is of the same ilk 
as Strauss’s “Heimliche Aufforderung”’ 
and “Verfiihrung.” Mr. Rothwell has 
had a fine English version of the orig- 
inal Dauthendey poem prepared for him 
by the gifted Louis Untermeyer, so that 
the song may be sung in English. There 
is a tremendous surge in this music, an 
overpowering passion in the climaxes. 
On the other hand, there is a good deal 
of delicate writing, too—writing of rare 
ioveliness. With the accompaniment 
played as Mr. Rothwell has conceived it, 
a dramatic soprano of ability can make 
this notably successful. 

Art-songs of the highest type are 
these, songs that will only appeal to a 
limited audience. They are not, how- 
ever, without a definite appeal. In pub- 
lishing them Mr. Rothwel! has contrib- 
uted in a significant way to contempor- 
ary song literature. It makes little dif- 
ference whether singers take them up or 
not; the songs are compositions of un- 
deniable importance, written with a tech- 
nical finish and a creative pulse that will 
be recognized at once by all serious mu- 
sicians who examine them. 

ae * * 


SWORDS AND SCISSORS. By Will C. Mac- 
farlane. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The former organist and. choirmaster 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New York, is 
perhaps the last person one would sus- 
pect of writing a good comic opera. Yet 
Mr. Macfarlane did a very praiseworthy 
one last year and in this “Swords and 
Scissors” seems to be just as successful. 
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Frederick H. Martens has again supplied 
him with a very likable libretto, and the 
result is called “a military-millinery 
operetta.” The choruses are well writ- 
ten, the solo parts likewise and all are 
kept within limits, so that the work can 
be sung and produced in schools and 
academies. The libretto is published 
with the piano-vocal score, alsogg stage 
manager’s book, which librettist Mar- 
tens has prepared excellently. “Swords 
and Scissors” is, in short, a most timely 
and attractive work. Ma Cs Te 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Easter Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 


“Angels, Roll the Rock Away.” By Na- 
thaniel Irving Hyatt, Op. 26, No. 1. ‘‘Rejoice, 
Rejoice, Christ is Risen.’’ By R. Spaulding 


Stoughton. ‘‘The Strife Is O’er, the Battle 


Won.” By W. Berwald. ‘All Hail! ‘Thou 
Blessed Day, All Hail!’’ By William R. 
Spence. ‘“‘The Lord Is My Strength.’ By 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 
Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 

“T Will Lift Up Mine Eyes.’’ By H. J. 

Storer. “Far from My Heavenly Home.”’ 


By Charles Huerter. ‘‘Awake, My Soul, to 
Joyful Lays.’’ By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 131. 
‘‘Salvation Belongeth Unto the Lord.’ By 
W. Eerwald. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 





DADEVILLE, ALA.—A_ joint recital was 
given at the High School Auditorium on 
Feb. 8 by Erin Farley, baritone, and 
Christine Penn, pianist. Albert L. Penn 
was accompanist. 
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Herbert and Gabrilowitsch Lead 
Orchestra—Bauer and Max 
Rosen Welcomed 


DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 20.—A generous 
measure of patriotic enthusiasm marked 
the concert given by Victor Herbert and 
the Cincinnati Orchestra at Arcadia, on 
the evening of Feb. 17. 

“Now, if you will all join 
chorus of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner, 
aid Mr. Herbert, “we’ll be able to have 
quite a finale to this affair,” and every 
one did join in the chorus and the af- 
fair did nave a finale that was inspiring 
in every sense of the word. Owing to 
popular request, the “American f'an- 
tasy” and the “Irish Symphony” were 
substituted for “La Bamboula,” py Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, while another of Mr. Her- 
bert’s arrangements, “The Land of the 
Sky-blue Water,” was added as an en- 
core. The program opened with the 
“Fifth Symphony” of Tschaikowsky, 
which was followed by Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust” and Saint-Saéns’ sym- 
phonic poem, “Omphale’s’ Spinning 
Wheel.” 

‘'he conceit given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the afternoon of 
Feb. 15 was a notable event for several 
reasons, presenting Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Harold bauer in a program of ex- 
ceptional beauty. Under the magic 
baton of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the orches- 
tra opened the program with Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe” which would 
have reflected much credit upon a far 
more seasoned organization. A Mottl 
arrangement of excerpts from a number 
of Gluck operas received its first presen- 
tation here this season and proved a de- 
lightfully refreshing diversion. The 
Tschaikowsky symphonic poem, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” teemed with poetic emotion. 

Mr. Bauer was at his best and gave a 
masterful and rarely intelligent inter- 
pretation of a Saint-Saéns concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra. Mr. Bauer 
has never been a prime favorite with 
Detroit audiences and each successive 
appearance serves to increase this pop- 
ularity. The program was repeated on 
Saturday night before an audience that 
duplicated the one on Friday, both as 
to size and artistic appreciation. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch heartily commended the 
work being done by the Chamber Music 
Society for the benefit of public school 
pupils, stating that he considered cham- 
ber music of the highest value in educat- 
ing children and stimulating their in- 
terest in music. 

A patriotic song concert was held at 
Arcadia on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17, 
presenting the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of William 
Grafing King, the Detroit Festival 
Chorus and the choruses of Birmingham 
and Royal Oak, led by William Howland. 
The program included a number of pa- 
triotic and folk songs, an 
feature of which was the singing of 
Myra Cohen in the solo parts. The Or- 
chestra played the Overture in “Semira- 


in the 


> 99 


mide,” Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circum- 
stance” and the “Marche Slav” of 
Tschaikowsky. Mr. Howland = con- 


tributed a solo, “There’s a Land,” by Al- 
litsen, and the program closed with 
“Fair Ellen,” with Louise Lyon and John 
Dickinson as soloists. The audience was 
large and demonstrative. 

The seventh morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale was held at the Hotel 
Statler on Feb. 19. The program in- 
cluded a Rimsky-Korsakoff pianoforte 
concerto, played by Madge Quigley and 


DETROIT AUDIENCES GREET MANY STARS 


interesting, 


Vera Richardson, three contralto solos 
by Bessie Gillespie, two delightful num- 
bers by Camilla Hubel, flutist, and closed 


with two duets, effectively sung by 
Louise Lyon and Mrs. Frederick Fitz- 
gerald. Margaret Mannebach and Ada 


L.. Gordon amply sustained their repu- 
tations as accompanists of first rank. 
Following a phenomenal success in 
Ann Arbor, Max Rosen gave a Detroit 
concert in Arcadia on the evening of 
Feb. 19. His boyish simplicity and ut- 
ter lack of affectation won his audience 
at once, and at the close of his first 
number, the Vitali “Chaconne,” his 
hearers audibly expressed their approval. 
In the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ 
Rosen displayed a thorough = un- 
derstanding of tonal contrasts and 
a keen appreciation of  convinc- 
ing climaxes. His program also 
included a Beethoven “Romanze,” the 
Auber arrangement of the “Chorus of 
Dervishes” and the “Turkish March,” 
Sinding’s “Alte Weise,” and a brilliantly 
executed ‘Polonaise’ by Wieniawski 
completed the printed program. No less 
than seven encores were given. Especial 
mention should be made of the “Japa- 
nese Lullaby,” an attractive composi- 
tion from the pen of his accompanist, 
Israel Joseph, and one which proved im- 
mensely popular with the audience. 

On Sunday evening, Mr. Rosen gave 
a program for the Detroit newsboys, 
receiving a welcome nothing short of 
tempestuous. M. McD. 





ELIZABETH WALKER’S RECITAL 


Soprano Heard with Nicholas Garagusi 
in Excellent Program 


Elizabeth Walker, soprano, assisted by 
Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, was heard 
in recital at the residence of Miss Wain- 
wright on the afternoon of Feb. 22. Miss 
Walker began her program with arias 


from Mozart’s “Figaro” and Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera” and sang two 


groups of songs, including Scotch ballads 
and modern numbers, among which was 
a song in manuscript, “The Tryst,” by 
Minerva Haskin, who accompanied her 
at the piano. Lillian Fowlex accom- 
panied the other numbers. Miss Walker 
has an agreeable lyric voice, well trained 
and deftly handled. She sang with un- 
derstanding and in good style. The one 
fault of her work was an indistinct enun- 
ciation. 

Mr. Garagusi’s accompanist failed to 
arrive and his place was taken impromptu 
by Laura Danziger Rosebault, who was 
in the audience. Although playing the 
accompaniments at sight, Miss Rose- 
bault acquitted herself with distinction. 
The numbers included a very charming 
“Novelette” by Mana Zucca, a “Barecar- 
olle” by Macmillan, “Prélude et Allegro,” 
Pugnani-Kreisler and “Appel d’Amour” 
by himself. He played with excellent 
tone and spirit and showed considerable 
deftness in a difficult passage of double- 
stopping, which was absolutely true in 
pitch. Mr. Garagusi is an all-around 
good player, who should be heard more 
frequently by a larger musical ‘7% 
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Clarion, Pa., Has First Community Sing 


CLARION, PA., Feb. 20.—Clarion has 
had its first organized community sing. 
On Monday evening, Feb. 11, a thousand 
or more people met in the Court House 
and sang “good-bye” to the fourth con- 
tingent of recruits leaving for military 
service. Never has there been more in- 
spiring mass singing in Clarion. The 
Clarion Community Music Association 
has been permanently organized on a 





sound business basis under the control of 
the Pennsylvania Committee of Public 
Safety. The officers are as follows: 
President and musical director, Hazel 
Bent of the State Normal School; secre- 
tary, Manasseh Mahey; treasurer, Mrs. 
D. C. Corbett; accompanist, Mrs. Frank 
Arnold, Jr., and assistant accompanist, 
Orpha Capron, with an executive com- 
mittee consisting of Hon. Harry H. Arn- 
old, Alice Brown, Rev. Joseph Arnold. 
Nettie Campbell and Manasseh Mahey. 





JERSEY CITY PROGRAMS 





Community Singing Conspicuous in 
Concerts of February 


JERSEY City, N. J., Feb. 21.—Music is 
the one diversion in Jersey City this 
winter that is attracting large audiences, 
and every opportunity for the audience 
to “‘oin in the chorus” is eagerly 





Bechtel Alcock, Who Won a Conspicu- 
ous Success at the Jersey City Wo- 
man’s Club 


grasped. Two fine examples of the read- 
iness with which any effort on the part 
of program makers to include the listen- 
ers, especially in the patriotic songs of 
the day, have been given this month. 
The most interesting, because of the 
prominence of the soloist, was the birth- 
day party which the Woman’s Club held 
on Feb. 16. The big auditorium was 
crowded and the audience had the pleas- 
ure of a program by Bechtel Alcock, 
tenor, followed by general singing of 
camp songs. Mr. Alcock sang two arias, 
“Celeste Aida” and “Le Reve de des 
Grieux,” also a group of Burleigh songs 
and some extra numbers. 

It was Mr. Alcock’s first appearance be- 
fore the club and he was given an ova- 
tion for his wholly admirable singing. 
The program also included numbers by 
three members of the Nahan Franko 


Orchestra, Daniel Lieberfeld, pianist; 
Herbert Soman, violinist, and Enrico 
Leide, ’cellist. 


The second opportunity for Jersey 
City listeners to have part in a song 
program was at the recital given recent- 
ly at the First Congregational Church, 
when the Apollo Quartet gave a pro- 
gram and then led in community singing. 

The concert was one in the series of 
Friday Forum meetings which Rev. 
Harry L. Everett has arranged. The 
Apollo singers are under the leadership 
of Arthur G. Balcom. 

The Amicita Orchestra, a group of 
thirty-two players, who study with Theo- 
dore H. Kline, had a concert last week 
at Arion Hall, when they gave a pleas- 
ing program, Mrs. Edmund Orr, soprano, 
assisting. A. D. F. 


DENVER MUSICIANS 
PLAN ORGANIZATION 


Appoint Committee at Dinner of 
Welcome to City Organist 
Reynolds 


DENVER, CoL., Feb. 15.—An event that 
promises to become historic as marking 
the beginning of a larger musical life 
in this community was the dinner of 
welcome tendered to Clarence Reynolds, 
the new city organist, by the musicians 
of Denver last evening in the gymnasium 
of the Denver Athletic Club. Nearly 200 
men and women, largely professional 
musicians, responded to the invitation 
of the committee that initiated the move- 
ment. Mr. Reynolds was introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Mead, who be- 
came well acquainted with the organist 
and his professional work at Ocean 
Grove. Mr. Reynolds responded, outlin- 
ing in brief his hopes for the develop- 
ment of municipal concerts in Denver 
and expressing his belief in the tre- 
mendous possibilities latent here. His 
evident sincerity, his modesty and earn- 
estness and the eclectic views that he 
expressed, created a most favorable im- 
pression. 

Later in the evening Mr. Reynolds 
gave a brief description of the new mu- 
nicipal organ, which, by the way, is 
scheduled for dedication on March 21-22, 
and stated that, in his opinion, it would 
prove to be the greatest municipal! organ 
in America. Other speakers were Henry 
B. Murtagh, organist at the Isis Theater, 
who gave a most interesting and amus- 
ing talk on “The Organ as a Humorist,” 
and Rev. Dr. Lindsay B. Longacre, who 
appealed eloquently for an awakened mu- 
sical community consciousness in an ad- 
dress entitled “Music, a Social Art.” 
John C. Wilcox was toastmaster; Henry 
Houseley, Dr. Longacre and Wilberforce 
J. Whiteman directed the singing of 
patriotic hymns, in which all joined. 
Helen Thebus, with Henry Sachs at 
the piano, gave a delightful solo dance 
as a divertissement. At the close of the 
regular program Mrs, Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews voiced the need of‘ organiza- 
tion among Denver musicians, and upon 
her motion a committee was named to 
draft plans of organization and present 
them at a later gathering. There has 
never been such a general and spon- 
taneous fraternal gathering among Den- 
ver musicians, and there seems little 
doubt but that some cohesive working 
organization will result. 

City Organist Reynolds is already 
working out the organization of a great 
municipal chorus, with an anticipated 
membership of 1000 voices. He expects 
the chorus to make its first appearance 
in May in two or three festival concerts, 
for which Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
been secured as soloist. This chorus, 
supported by the mammoth organ and 
an orchestra, should produce a thrill 
never before experienced by Denver con- 
cert patrons. 

The Denver Rotary Club, having in 
charge the dedication concerts of the 
new organ, has just announced the dates 
as March 21 and 22. Evan Williams 
will be soloist at the first concert and 
Margaret Wilson at the second. Mr. 
Reynolds will play different programs 
at the concerts, but both will be de- 
signed to reveal the resources of the 
great organ. The entire Auditorium, 
seating over 10,000, will be opened for 
both concerts, and it is expected that 


there will be capacity audiences. 
J. W. 
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DEFEND AMERICA 


American 
and Piano Solo, each 60 cents. 
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Also played by Sousa’s Band and by The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Summer Season 1917) 
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OPERA VAN ITIES 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 











HAT a change success can create in 
artists! Everyone who has ever 

had associations with artists, either pro- 
fessionally, semi-professionally or even 
only socially, must have remarked the 
sudden transition success seems to call 
forth in the manner of those who but 
a short time before gave the impression 
of being quite unaffected and accessible 
human beings. In justice though be it 
said that this startline metamorphosis 
seems to be reserved for operatic stars 
rather than concert artists. The latter, 
it would appear, unaided as they are by 
effective stage settings or _ personal 
mountings, are entirely dependent upon 
themselves to establish a new success 
with each appearance. The operatic 
singer, however, once having made a 
sensational hit in some particular role, 
is inclined to depend on the initially 
successful performance to help him or 
her to live up to this abruptly acquired 
reputation. And so we find those who 
but yesterday were very human beings, 
whom even the press might with im- 


punity treat either with ignorant in- 
solence or fatuous patronage, to-morrow 
becoming intolerant of advice or -criti- 
cism other than superlatively eulogistic 
and often enough amusingly condescend- 
ing. The rapidity with which such acute 
stars lose their erstwhile unaffected sim- 
plicity seems directly proportionate to 
the speed with which their success has 
been attained. All too often they assume 
an air of exalted dictatorship that might 
be a source of unabated amusement were 
it not so deplorable from an artistic and 
human point of view. 

And yet, to a great extent these very 
artists are to be exonerated. For after 
all is said and done, it is the general 
public which is to be blamed for this 
disillusioning phenomenon. Because it 
is the public, who, inadvertently per- 
haps, foster this artistic megalomania. 
Were it not for the inability of most 
individuals to differentiate between the 
artist and the human being for their 
absurd, blind adoration of even the most 
commonplace manifestations of popular 
operatic artists, the vanities of stars 
would not be so likely so often to assume 
such ludicrous dimensions. 





CAPITAL APPLAUDS RAPPOLD 


Soprano Worthily Aided by Irma Seydel 
in Opening of Concert Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Marie 
Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, inaugurated on Feb. 10 a 
series of Sunday concerts to be presented 
by the Washington Concert Bureau un- 
der the direction of Arthur Green. She 
was assisted by Irma Seydel, American 
violinist. Mme. Rappold gave a program 
which displayed her versatility in inter- 
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pretation as well as vocal scope. From 
opera she offered two Puccini selections, 
one from “Manon Lescaut” and the other 
from “Tosca.” Both were beautifully 
sung. Her groups of songs were in Eng- 
lish, a number of them being by Amer- 
ican composers. Miss Seydel was heard 
in the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 in 
D Minor and in groups of shorter num- 
bers. Her bowing was sure and she pro- 
duced the rounded tone of the mature 
artist. Her technique was excellent and 
here interpretations intelligent. Mrs. 
Beta Swikert presided at the —<— 





MUSIC IN PROVIDENCE 





Gluck, Elman and Leginska Are Visiting 
Stars of Month 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 20.—Alma 
Gluck, Mischa Elman and Ethel Legin- 
ska have furnished the principal musical 
events here during the present month. 
The popular soprano filled the Majestic 
Theater and was given a warm welcome. 
She came under the management of Al- 
bert Steinert. While her voice showed 
traces of fatigue, Mme. Gluck’s program 
was in the main a delight to her big 
audience. Salvatore de Salvatore, harp- 
ist, assisted and made a splendid im- 
pression by his clean-cut technique and 
expressive style. 

Mr. Elman played to a small house in 
Infantry Hall, but aroused great enthu- 
siasm by his brilliant work in a pro- 
gram consisting mostly of virtuoso 
pieces. Philip Gordon was his accom- 
panist. 

Ethel Leginska packed Churchill 
House on Feb. 12, when she played in 
recital at the Chaminade Club’s “Artist 
Night.” She played a big program, in- 
cluding works by old and modern com- 
posers and gave a remarkable exhibition 
of pianistic skill. Her electrifying style 
was best displayed in Balakireff’s “Fan- 
tasie Orientale” and in several Liszt 
numbers. 

Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, con- 
tralto, with Gene Ware at the piano, 
sang for the benefit of the Soldiers’ To- 
bacco Fund, in Churchill House recently. 
presenting an attractive program of 


Italian, French and English _ songs. 
Recent musicales by the Chaminade 
and Chopin Clubs drew big audiences 
and were up to the excellent standards 
maintained by these two thriving and 
progressive organisations. A. P. 


COLUMBUS WELCOMES NOVAES 





Pianist Makes Good Impression in Re- 
cital with Allen McQuhae 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 19.—At last we 
have heard Guiomar Novaes, the Brazil- 
ian pianist, and with her the tenor, 
Allen McQuhae. Miss Novaes established 
herself as an artist of superior merit by 
the playing of her first number—“Airs 
de Ballet” from “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns. After this number each addi- 
tional one was awaited with interest. In 
the “Chant Polonais” by Chopin-Liszt, 
and the Chopin Scherzo, B Minor, Miss 
Novaes revealed much sentiment, imag- 
ination and tone color. 

Mr. McQuhae came to Columbus un- 
heralded, but he captivated his audience 
completely and will be warmly welcomed 
when he again returns. His diction was 
superb and his songs were chosen from 
the works of Rachmaninoff, Landon Ron- 
ald, Dunn, Purcell, Stanford and sev- 
eral folksongs of Ireland. 

Charles T. Ferry played the accom- 
paniments with sterling musicianship. 

E. M. S. 





HAWAII HEARS FINE QUARTET 





Local Organization Gives an Excellent 
Concert In Aid of Red Cross 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, Feb. 3.—A _ con- 
cert of chamber music was given at the 
residence of Mrs. C. Montague Cooke, 
Jr., for the benefit of the Red Cross on 
the evening of Jan. 25 by the Ideler 
String Quartet, which consists of Edwin 
H. Ideler and William A. Love, violins; 
Benjamin L. Marx, viola, and Robert 
C. McLean, ’cello, assisted by Mrs. Ed- 
win Ideler at the piano. 

The program included a quartet in G 
by Haydn, a sonata for violin and piano 
by Paderewski and three short numbers 
by Glazounoff, Schumann and Cherubini. 
The work of the quartet in all the num- 
bers was of an extremely high order both 
as regard tone and balance, the Haydn 
number especially being received with 
much applause. The final group of short 
quartet numbers was also well received 
and the organization was compelled to 
repeat the final one. 





Graveure and Eleanor Painter Score in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith presented in joint recital last 
Friday, Louis Graveure, baritone, and 
Eleanor Painter, soprano. Their pro- 
gram was broad in scope and enthusias- 
tically received. Each artist showed ver- 
satility in offering operatic numbers and 
songs. The duets by Mr. Graveure and 
Miss Painter were especially interest- 
ing. Francis Moore was accompanist 
for both artists. W. H. 





Bridgeport Hears Trio de Lutéce 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 22.—The 
Trio de Lutéce, consisting of George 
Barrére, flute; Carlos Salzédo, harp, and 
Paul Kefer, ’cello, were heard in recital 
at the First Methodist Church on the 
afternoon of Feb. 13, under the auspices 
of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club. The organization offered a pro- 
gram of great interest, including num- 
bers by Rameau, Saint-Saéns, Gluck and 
others. W. E. C. 
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THUEL BURNHAM RETURNS FROM TOUR 





janist Fills Engagements Which 
He Had Canceled Early 
in Season 


HUEL BURNHAM, who at the be- 
ginning of the present season can- 
eled a tour of sixty concerts on account 
f express embargoes and difficulties of 
ransportation for his pianos, found him- 
elf confronted with several lawsuits 


rought for breach of contract by several 
al managers throughout the country, 

ho had advertised him in advance and 

ho demanded his appearance or a mone- 
ary indemnity of no small size. 

Mr. Burnham, who had settled down to 
. winter’s teaching at his Carnegie Hall 
tudio, was reluctant to interrupt the 
essons of his pupils, but yielded finally 
9 the importunate demands of his man- 
iger, who assured him that the neces- 
sary number of concerts could be ar- 
ranged without interfering with his 
‘lasses. 

The pianist has just returned from 
nis tour, which was’ completed with ex- 
raordinary success. His own piano ar- 
rived in almost ev2ry instance, the artist 
himself reaching his destination many 
hours late, but in time for his concerts 
without a single exception. 

















Burnham, Gifted 
Pianist 


Thuel American 


The press and reports from local man- 
agers reiterate the success that has at- 
tended Mr. Burnham’s concert appear- 
ances over the country. 





SAN ANTONIO HAS WEEK 
OF EXCELLENT MUSIC 





Musical Club Entertains British and 
French Officers—Two Orchestras 
Give Concerts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., .Feb. 17.—The 
monthly musicales of the San Antonio 
Musical Club grows in popularity. At 
the last entertainment the ballroom of 
the St. Anthony Hotel was not only filled 
to capacity, but to overflowing. The con- 
cert was given in honor of the British 
and French officers, of whom many were 
present. 

The excellent program was opened 
with Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
played by Larue Loftin, with dash and 
brilliance. Numbers by Lieut. H. E. 
Van Surdam and Sergt. Herbert Wall 
were features, Lieutenant Surdam sing- 
ing one of his own songs, ““Remem- 
brance.” Bertha Berlinger captured the 
audience by her singing of an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable.” 

“The Snow,” by Elgar, was sung by 
Mmes. Carlyle, Hall, McDaniels and 
Clark and Misses Semor and_ Taylor, 
with violin obbligato by Hazel Cain and 
Walter Romberg, and Oscan Fox at the 
piano. Another number of Elgar’s, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” struck the 
popular fancy. Those playing it were Mrs. 
M. Cowles, Hazel Cain, Lenore Smith, 
Anita Daniels, Eunice Gray, Alvin Mc- 
Murray and W. P. Romberg, violins; 
Bessie Gwinn, Ed Goldstein, ’cellos; Fred 
King, piano. ; 

The program closed with the “Marseil- 
laise,” sung by Mme. d’Acugna; “Rule 
Britannia,” by Seargent Wall, and “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” by Bertha Berlinger. 
Before the last number the president of 
the club, Mrs. Lewis Krarhs Beck, gave 
an interesting address complimentary to 
the British and French officers. 

The third concert of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, given on the 5th, 
practically assured its fixed popularity. 
“rom the first concert the size of the 
audiences have steadily increased, until 
Seethoven Hall, which seats about 2000 
people, was fairly well filled, and the 
audience demonstrated in no uncertain 


way its appreciation of the concert and 
the work of the conductor, Paul Blitz. 

The third program opened with Ros- 
sini’s Overture to “Il Barbiere de 
Siviglia,” which won enthusiastic ap- 
plause. This was followed by four “Nor- 
wegian Dances,” by Grieg, in which the 
changeable tempos and varied rhythms 
were carefully observed. 

The soloist was Elsie Sternsdorf, a 
local artist, but former pupil and assist- 
ant of Ansorge of Berlin. The E Minor 
Concerto by Chopin was her offering. 
Her interpretation was free from exag- 
gerations of tempos or over-sentiment. 
Miss Sterndorf received an ovation. The 
accompaniment by the orchestra was well 
balanced, but furnishing an adequate 
setting. 

The fifth concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Arthur Claassen conducting, 
presented two gifted local soloists, Flora 
Briggs, pianist, and Mrs. Harriette Rich- 
ardson Gay, contralto. Miss Briggs gave 
a most effective performance of Rubin- 
stein’s D Minor Concerto. She was re- 
called many times. 

Mrs. Gay sang “Ah, Mon Fils” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” displaying a 
voice of rich, dramatic power. A fea- 
ture of the program was the playing of 
“Kelly Field Triumphal March,” re- 
cently composed by Scipio Gentile, a Bos- 
ton man now in the 145th Aero Squad- 
ron, Kelly Field. 

Another novelty was the “Ancient He- 
brew Melody,” which was arranged for 
orchestra by Robert Franz and which 
was played by the orchestra in an im- 
pressive manner. 

Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor was 
especially well received. The program 
closed with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

D. M. 


Second Concert in Chapman Series 


Given in Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 21.—The second of 
the series of midwinter concerts, given in 
this city under the direction of William 
R. Chapman of New York, was held on 
Feb. 15 in the City Hall before a good- 
sized audience. Hans Kronold, ’cellist, 
who has not been heard here in eight 
years, appeared with Harriet McConnell, 
mezzo-contralto. Miss McConnell, who 
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tered every little tone and inflection. 


world’s greatest artists 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


cally coordinated and synchronized by our special 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find anywhere 
more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with the methods of the greatest 
living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices of 


Eames, 

Gluek, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, 
Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
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records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


Camden, N. J. 
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made her local début on this occasion, 
was very favorably received. She has a 
rich voice full of temperament and color. 
Miss McConnell sang numbers by Pon- 
duelli, Poldowsky, Bach and others. 

Mr. Kronold aroused the audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm by his playing 
of Popper’s “Vito” and Simon’s “Rus- 
sian Dance,” giving also ntmbers by 
Thomé, Sibelius and several of his own 
compositions. Both soloists responded 
generously with encores. 

J. L. B. 


MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS 





Events of Month Include Recital by 
Mme. Peroux-Williams 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Mme. Peroux- 
Williams, mezzo-soprano, was heard in 
a delightful recital at the Women’s Club 
last Thursday morning, arranged for the 
club by Mrs. Catherine McCausland. She 
was warmly received and displayed a 
rich voice embodying much dramatic 
quality. Ernest Walker provided a satis- 
factory accompaniment. 

The most classic of the “Pop” concerts 
given was performed by the orchestra 
last Sunday before a capacity crowd. 
The “Ballet Music” from “Henry VIII,” 
by Saint-Saéns; “Valse de Concert,” 
Glazounoff; two movements from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphony No. 4” and the 
overture to “The Bat,” besides several 
extras and light numbers, filled the pro- 
gram. They all were well done and the 
soloist was H. Max Steindel, the first 
cellist of the orchestra, who gave the 
“Souvenir de Spa,” by Servias, in musi- 
cianly fashion. 

The monthly musicale at the City Club 
to-day was a delightful bit of recreation. 
The participants were Miss Ruth Ger- 
vais, pianist, and Mrs. Edith P. Candy, 
dramatic soprano. Both gave two groups 
of interesting compositions. Miss Ger- 
vais’s playing was very sympathetic and 
scholarly. Mrs. Candy has a fine big 
voice, very true and with a range fully 
capable of the biggest things. Herbert 
W. Cost presided. H. W. C. 


WILMINGTON CLUB’S DEBUT 








Orpheus Chorus, Under Ralph Kinder, 
Triumphs in First Concert 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 12.—The re- 
cently founded Orpheus Club gave its first 
concert in the auditcrium of the New Cen- 
tury Club last Tuesday evening, under 
the direction of Ralph Kinder of Philadel- 
phia, its conductor, and with Mrs. Dor- 
othy Johnstone Baseler, harpist, and May 
Farley, soprano, as assisting artists. The 
concert was most successful, exceeding 
even the anticipations of the active 
friends of the new organization. 

The program, a lengthy one, was di- 
vided into two “war” sections, the first 
entitled “America” and the’ second 
“Army and Navy.” During the first 
Mr. Baseler played Fauré’s “Chanson 
sans Paroles” and Zamara’s “Water 
Nymphs.” Miss Farley offered “There’s 
Ever a Song Somewhere,” by Ward- 


Stephens. During the second part Mrs. 
Baseler Pes “The Fountain,” by 
Zabel, and Miss Farley sang the “Black- 


bird’s Song,” by Cyril Scott; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak, and 
“Sylvelin,” by Sinding. The closing 
number was Kinder’s own setting for 
male voices of “Lord of All Majesty,” 
which was delivered with a precision and - 
volume worthy of veteran organizations 
of similar type. 7. Ge Bee 





Open Concert Series in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 20.—The 
Lombardi Orchestra has inaugurated a 
series of concerts on the Steel Pier. At 
a recent concert an interesting program 
was offered, the soloists being Henrietta 
Foster Westcott of Jersey City. Mrs. 
Westcott disclosed an excellent contralto 
voice. She was heard in a group of songs 
by American composers. J.V.B 


PHILADELPHIA CHORUS 
SINGS FOR PRISONERS 





Sunday Afternoon Concert Given by St. 
Paul Choristers at Eastern 
Penitentiary 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 21.—The 
1396 prisoners in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary were given a concert on the after- 
noon of Sunday, Feb. 17, by the St. Paul 
Choristers of West Philadelphia, an or- 
ganization of fifty male voices, under the 
direction of May Porter. 

The singers arrived in automobiles 
about three-thirty in the afternoon and 
were received by Warden McKenty and 
Chaplain Welsh, who escorted them to 
the great rotunda in the center of the 
prison. The program included, besides 
choruses, several solos by Charles W. 
Stahl, tenor, and Frank R. Vigners, cor- 
netist. 

The arrangement of the building made 
it possible for the music to be heard by 
all the inmates and after the concert 
the warden thanked the singers on the 
part of their unseen audience. The chor- 
isters were then taken on a tour of in- 
spection through the building. 

Dr. Dwight W. Wylie is honorary 
president of the organization; John 
Quigley Reinhart, president, and Charles 
M. Miller, vice-president. 





Gifted Omaha Artists Give Admirable 
Joint Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 20.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club recently presented Edith 
Louise Wagoner, pianist, and Helen 
Hoagland Stone, mezzo-soprano, in joint 
recital at the Boyd Theater. Mrs. Wag- 
oner won instant favor with her audi- 
ence. In her first number, the Grieg 
Sonata in E Minor, the poetic appeal of 
the Andante, the delicate fancy of the 
Menuetto and the sweeping strength of 
the Finale were finely expressed. Mrs. 
Stone possesses a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, capable of considerable dramatic 
effect. Each of her three groups was 
encored. Grace Slabaugh accompanied 
Mrs. Stone sympathetically. E. D 


Four Boston Symphony Appearances in 
One Week for Leginska 


Ethel Leginska, the pianist, filled 
four engagements in one week with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The dates 
were as follows: Feb. 21, in Cambridge, 
Mass.; Feb. 22 and 23, in Boston, and 
Feb. 27, in Springfield, Mass. 
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OWA CITY, IOWA, Feb. 25.—From 
the musical viewpoint in small towns 
there are three classes of people: profes- 
sional musicians, principally teachers; 
persons who have had some musical 
training, but devote relatively little or 
no time to practice, though still loving 
music, and a third class who ignore it 
or pretend to have no regard for it. To 
unite these three classes in a community 
effort to secure good music for all, by 
stimulating both musicians and others 
to higher standards, is a worthy object 
and one capable of achievement. 

Iowa City, a town of 12,000, during 
the past year has successfully accom- 
plished this purpose through a Music 
Study Club. Membership is either active 
or associate, the former signifying those 
who are able and willing to take part on 
the program, the latter indicating a love 
of music on the part of others who wish 
to attend. A membership fee is charged 
and the money is allowed to accumulate 
until it is sufficient to bring a noted mu- 
sical artist for a concert. Meetings are 
held semi-monthly, either in a house or 
auditorium, as the program demands. 

The program this year is a study of 
the symphonies of Beethoven and the 
music of France. As can be imagined, 
this twofold program is a concession to 
a variety of tastes, so that there may 
be something of interest to everyone. 

At the last meeting of the year a local 
orchestra will present Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. This effort may seem some- 
what ambitious for a small town, but, 
as we know, “a man’s reach must ex- 
ceed his grasp, else what’s a heaven 
for?” 

The program of the season is given in 
detail as a guide for other clubs: 

The Symphonies of Beethoven and the 
Music of France. Nov. 7.—First Symphony ; 
Ten-minute talk, “Early French Composers” ; 
Lully, Courante in E Minor; Couperin, “La 
Bersan”; Rameau, ‘La Poule’; Rameau, 
Gavotte; Couperin, Chanson Louis XIII and 


Pavanne ; Couperin, “The Chimes of 
Cythera’; Rameau, Tambourine; Three old 





French songs, Minuet, “Gentle and Sweet 
Musette,” “Mother, Please Explain.” 

Nov. 21.—Second Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk, “Folk Songs’’; ‘‘Lyrics of the Revolu- 
tion’; “The Rise of Opera in France”; 
Lully, Gigue; Couperin, Contra Dance; 
Couperin, “Le Bavolet,” ‘La  Fleurie’’; 


Lully, Gavotte, D Minor; Rameau, Gavotte 
with Variations; Dandrieu, “The Whirl- 
wind’; Couperin, “The Little Windmill.” 
Dec. 5.—Third Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk; Berlioz, Aria from the “Damnation of 
Faust”; Ambrose Thomas, “Gavotte from 
“Mignon,” ‘‘Knowest Thou the Land” from 


“Mignon”; Dancla, Trio, Op. 117, Symphonie 
ones Alkan, “Le Mourant,” “The 
Wind.”’ 


Dec. 19.—Foturth Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk; Gounod, Cavatina from “The Queen of 


Sheba”; Jewel Song from ‘Faust’; Sanctus, 
Mixed Quartette ; Flower Song from 
“Faust”; Daneé, Charm of the Night, Op. 35. 


Jan. 2.—Fifth Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk; César Franck, Aria, “Marriage of the 
Roses,” Chorale in C Minor; R. Hahn, ‘““‘Were 
my song with wings provided.” 
; pan. 16.— Sixth Symphony; 
a , 


Ten-minute 


Saint-Saéns, Concerto in Minor ; 


“My heart at thy sweet voice’ (from “Sam- 
son and Delilah’) ; Introduction and Rando 
Capriccioso ; Danse Macabre. 

Feb. 6.—Seventh Symphony; Saint-Saéns, 
Allegro Appassionato, “Oh love, thy help!” 
(from ‘‘Samson and Delilah’’) ; Mazurka, Op. 
21; “The Swan’’; Menuet, Op. 56; Romance 
without words. 

Feb. 20.—Eighth Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk; Fauré, Romance sans paroles; Godard, 
Novelezzo; Berceuse, from “Jocelyn” (violin 
obbligato); “The Swallows,’ ‘Marcelle,” 
Florian’s Song; Espagnole; De Beriot, Con- 
cert duet, Op. 57. 

March 6.—Bizet and Massenet; Ten-min- 
ute talk; Bizet, Aria of Micaela, from “Car- 


men”; Torreador’s song, from ‘Carmen’; 
Massenet, “Voir Grisélidis,”’ from  Grisé- 
lidis’; Chanson d’Avignon, from “Grisé- 
lidis” ; Meditation from ‘“Thais’; Gavotte, 
from ‘Manon’; Elegie, Prelude to Act 3, 
‘“Herodiade”’; ‘‘He is kind, he is good,’ from 


“Herodiade.”’ 

March 20.—Ninth Symphony; Ten-minute 
talk; Chaminade, Minuet, Op. 23; Air de 
ballet, ‘‘The Silver Ring,” ‘“Callirhoe,’’ Op. 37, 
Romanza, Berceuse, “Evening,” ‘Morning.’ 

April 3.—Ten-minute talk; D’Indy, Scherzo 
from Sonate in C; Debussy, Mazurka in F 
Sharp Minor; Romance, Barcarolle; “Gar- 
dens in Rain,’’ Two Arabesques; Flute Solo 
(selected); ‘“‘Jumbo’s Lullaby,” ‘“Golliwog’s 
cake walk,” ‘“Bruyeres,’ Waltz, from ‘The 
Children’s Corner.” 

April 17.—Ten-minute talk; Gabriel Pierné, 
Dans Véglise; ‘Bon jour, Souzon,”’ Serenade 
in A; Isador Philipp, Caprice, Puck; Gustav 
Charpentier, ‘‘Depuis le jour’ (from ‘‘Louise”’ ; 
Leo Delibes, Intermezzo and Valse Lente; 
Binet, “Une nuit d’été; Ganné, Reverie. 
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May 1.—French Organists; Ten-minute 
talk; Alexandre Guilmant, Sonate No. 1, Op. 
42; César Franck, Chorale in A Minor; 
Saint-Saéne, Prelude to “The Deluge,” Fan- 
tasia in E Flat; Charles Marie Widor, Al- 
legro from Seventh Symphony; Allegro, Fi- 
nale, Eighth Symphony. 

May 15.—French Organists; Charles Marie 
Widor, Two movements from Fourth Sym- 
phony; Theodore Dubois, Chant Pastodale, 
Fiat Lux; D’Aquin, ‘“The Coucou” ; Couperin, 
Sceur Monique”; Dethier, Cantiléne; D’Evry, 
“Consolation” ;> Bonnet, Intermezzo; Guil- 
mant, Andantino, Berceuse ; Lemaigre, 
Marche Sollenelle; Salome, Absolute; Leon 
Béellmann, Suite Gothique, Chorale, Menuet, 
Priére, Toccata. 


May 22.—Fifth Symphony, by orchestr 
“Some Modern French Composers.,’’ 

The results of this season’s study ar 
a decided increase in musical interest o 
the part of the members, growing out « 
the opportunity to hear the best musi 
sympathetically presented and the stin 
ulus for systematic practice by those wh 
might otherwise have ceased such reg 
lar work. In addition, those who hay 


ignored music are now spurred to a ques 
tioning and attentive attitude which ma: 


help in future musical enterprises. 
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PERMELIA GALE 


MEZZO-CONTR ALTO 


PRESS COMMENTS 





“Her voice is of smooth, beautiful timbre, produced with ease. 
is very clean, her power of expression is well mated with evident intelligence 
and the native feeiing to prompt it. These, plus a very charming personality, 
made her recital a very enjoyable hour. 
requiring charm, tenderness, elegance and refinement that Mrs. Gale excels.” 
—HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO AMERICAN. 


Her diction 


It is in the interpretation of songs 








“Possessed of a contralto voice of rich quality, she has learned to make it a 
medium of more than merely vocal tones. 
ing than notes and Mrs. Gale disclosed comprehension of that fact in the 
unfolding of her program.”—FELIX BOROWSKY, CHICAGO HERALD. 


There is much more to fine sing- 








“A contralto voice of wonderfully beautiful tone and great artistic potenti- 
ality. Mrs. Gale’s ability best showed itself where a legato applied to softly 
sustained phrasing gave sympathetic reproduction of the mood.”—STAN- 
LEY K. FAYE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 








“A voice of lovely quality. 





In its caressing quality and wide range it is 
capable of interpreting songs of a great many varieties. 
demonstration of Italian, German, French and English. 
Fnglish, such mellow. fluent and distinct enunciation.".—EDWARD C. 
MOORE, CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Gale gave a 
It was such good 








MANAGEMENT, VERA BRADY-SHIPMAN, 850 McCLURG BLDG., CHICAGO 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 


flexible voice, as rare as it is lovely. 


Washington Herald, February 15. 


she made a brilliant finish of “Arlette” from Delibes’ “Jean de Nivelles” when 


she touched high E flat lightly and easily and made a beautiful tone. 
Washington Post, February 15. 
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STOJOWSKI PLAYS IN 
AID OF COMPATRIOTS 


Noted Polish Pianist Awakens Ad- 
miration in an All-Polish 
Program 





Sigismond Stojowski, Pianist. 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 21. The 
Program: 


“Variations and Fugue in E Flat 
Minor,” “Legende,” “Caprice Genre,” 
Scarlatti, Paderewski; “Mignon’s Song,” 
Moniuszko-Melcer; “Cracovienne,” “Pres 
du Berceau,” Noskewski; “Etude, B Flat 
Minor, Szymanowski; “Humoresque and 


Mazurka,” Zalenski; “Polish Idyls,” 
“Theme Cracovien Varié,” Stojowski; 
“Nocturne,” “Three Etudes,’ “Pol- 


onaise,” Chopin. 


The recital being for the benefit of the 
Polish war sufferers, it was appropriate 
that the program should be all-Polish. 
Programs that are “all” anything lose 
just so much by that fact and the present 
case was no exception. Much of the mu- 


sic was new to the audience. However, a 
great deal of it was charming and all 
of it was well played. Of the Paderew- 
ski group the “Legende” was the most 
grateful, the variations being a trifle 
lengthy and the fugue not of great in- 
terest. Szymanowski’s “Etude” was a 
very lovely bit and was received with 
much applause. The audience appre- 
ciated most Mr. Stojowski’s own compo- 
sitions, which are musicianly in form 
and characteristic in melody. 

As a pianist Mr. Stojowski exhibits 
much of the charm of his master, Pad- 
erewski, especially his effective use of 
rubato. His phrasing is very beautiful; 
his tone, except when forced beyond the 
potentialities of the instrument, was mu- 
sical, and his playing showed a vigorous 
mentality at all times. He was compelled 
to give many encores, especially at the 
end of the program. J. A. H. 





Zoellners’ Tour Interrupted by Shortage 
of Fuel 


The Zoellners are having their concert 
activities interfered with to a consider- 
able extent by the coal shortage. They 
were scheduled for an appearance at the 
Indiana State University at Blooming- 
ton on Feb. 14, but were unable to do so 
on account of fuel conditions. On Feb. 
15 they were to have played at Culver 
Military Academy, but missed connec- 
tions owing to the infrequency of trains 
in the vicinity. Both dates, however, 
are to be made up later in the season. 





Reinald Werrenrath Scores with Seattle 
Symphony 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The Spo- 
kane Symphony Society presented Rein- 


ald Werrenrath to an appreciative audi-, 


ence at the Auditorium Theater last eve- 
ning. This closed the season’s series 
in a complete and satisfying manner. 
Mr. Werrenrath was in splendid voice 
and captivated his hearers not only by 
the beauty of his voice, but by his cre- 
ative imagination. Although Mr. Wer- 
renrath sang some big arias, notably 


Recital, 


that from Handel’s “Julius Caesar,” it 
was by his delightful freedom and pic- 
turesqueness in his English ballads, both 
old and modern, that he won his audi- 
ence. He was recalled five times and 
gave as many encores. The closing num- 
ber, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
brought the audience to their feet, join- 
ing in the closing stanzas. 





A SKIM ON THE ICE 
FREDERICK GUNSTER’S - 
FAVORITE RECREATION 





























Frederick Gunster, the American Tenor, 
Enjoying His Favorite Sport ~- 


A thoroughly out-of-door person is 
Frederick Gunster, the gifted Amer- 
ican tenor, who in the accompany- 
ing picture was caught by the camera 
enjoying his favorite sport. During the 
winter season Mr. Gunster spends a cer- 
tain amount of time each day on the ice 
and after an exhilarating skate of a few 
miles goes at his vocal work with re- 
newed vigor. 


Schumann-Heink Delights Tulsa, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 21. — Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, the contralto, re- 
cently appeared in Convention Hall 
before an audience that taxed the ca- 
pacity of the building. The program 
included al! the songs which this artist 
has made popular and several war songs 
which were received with enthusiasm. 
The piano solos of Miss Evans were also 
much applauded. The Cadman Club, 
under whose auspices Mme. Schumann- 
Heink appeared, were heard in several 
choral numbers. Ethel Maude Smith wag 
a capable accompanist. 





Add Star to New York Symphony’s 


Service Flag 


Seven stars now adorn the service flag 
of the Symphony Society of New York. 
Another star was added recently in 
honor of Richard E. Stehl, ’cellist, a for- 
mer member of the orchestra, who is 
now in service at Camp Upton. 
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ADMIRE TINY NEGRO 
VIOLINIST IN RECITAL 


Eugene Mars Martin Displays Gifts 
in Exacting Program— ‘School 





Asks Aid 
A program of fifteen violin numbers, 
including works of Bach, Schubert, 


Corelli, Tschaikowsky and others, is a 
tax upon the memory of any performer, 
but when the performer is a tiny negro 
boy, hardly twice the length of his bow, 
it becomes a source of wonder. Eugene 
Mars Martin, who appeared at X®olian 


Hall on the evening of Feb. 21, achieved 
this distinction and acquitted himself 
with honors. Beginning with Zimbalist’s 
Suite in G Minor, he played Bach’s A 
Minor Concerto, “La Folia” of Corelli 
and a movement from Tschaikowsky’s D 
Major Concerto. 

It is not possible to judge Master Mar- 
tin by the usual olian Hall standard. 
He is a child and plays like a child. He 
has the utterly impersonal poise of the 
young and when his audience applauded 
at the wrong time, instead of being dis- 
concerted, he chuckled as he continued 
playing, causing his hearers to laugh 
with him. His technique, however, is 
good, his tone firm and for the most part 
agreeable and his passage work excellent. 
Schubert’s “The Bee” was taken at a 
lightning pace and yet with perfect clar- 
ity. The audience demanded a repeti- 
tion of this number. 

In the closing number, a Piano Trio 
written by Conrad C. Held, who played 
the accompaniments, Master Martin was 
assisted by Lydia Mason, pianist, and 
David I. Martin, ’cellist. Miss Mason, 
who appeared to be about fourteen, ex- 
hibited an extraordinary ability as an 
ensemble player, besides unusual tech- 
nical equipment. The ’cellist, the most 
diminutive of the three, played carefully 
and seemed to be quite sure of his part. 

The three players are pupils of the 
Martin-Smith Music School, an institu- 
tion which aims at educating in the best 
music talented negroes of both sexes. Be- 
fore closing the number David Irwin 
Martin, father of the two players and 
himself one of the directors of the school, 
made an interesting address upon the 
work done and also outlined the posi- 
tion of the talented negro in a manner 
which should bring a ready response to 
his appeal for financial assistance in the 
maintenance of the school. 

“The negro,” said Mr. Martin, “al- 
though by nature the happiest of human 
beings, never knows a happy day. His 
position as a member of society is anom- 
alous through no fault of his own and 
no matter what his ability, every pos- 
sible barrier is put in the way of his 
obtaining cultivation for his talent. With 
the assistance of Conrad Held and other 
white people who have shown a disposi- 
tion to assist us, we are trying to show 
the people of this country that our race 
is capable of musical development which 
is the equal of any other race.” 

a & By 





May Peterson and Wynne Pyle Heard 
at Altoona, Pa. 


ALTOONA, PA., Feb, 21.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Wynne Pyle, pianist, were 
heard in recital at the Mishler Theater 
on the evening of Feb. 18. Miss Peter- 
son offered three groups of songs, includ- 
ing numbers by Mozart, Handel and 
Ciampi, besides modern composers such 
as Lieurance, Debussy, Dvorak, Spross 
and others. Miss Pyle contributed the 
groups of solos by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt, Paderewski and others. Both art- 
ists were warmly admired, winning in- 
sistent applause. Blair Neale was ac- 
companist for Miss Peterson. E. D. 





Peru, Neb., to Hold May Festival 


PERU, NEB., Feb. 20.—The Boys’ Glee 
Club of the local State Normal] School, 
Dr. Homer C. House, director, has: just 
concluded a successful tour of south- 
eastern Nebraska. The towns visited 
on the trip were Verdun, Falls City, 
Salem, Humboldt and Wymore. The 
Peru Girls’ Glee Club, Dr. House, di- 
rector, has been engaged to sing at the 
Southeastern Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in March. In spite of 
the claims war work has made upon the 
villagers of Peru, it is gratifying to 
know that they still plan to hold their 


annual Festival of Music, the eighth, in 
Peru in May. Dr. Homer C. House 
will be, as usual, the manager and mu- 
sical director, and he announces an im- 
portant list of visiting artists, in addi- 
tion to the local musical forces. 

H. G. K. 


Music Memory Contest in Liberty, N. a 


LIBERTY, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The Cen- 
tennial Music Club of Liberty is snon- 
sor for a Music Memory Contest, at Lib- 
erty High School. Several of the club’s 
musicians have played each morning for 
three weeks in Chapel, a_ well-known 
composition, giving a sketch of the com- 
poser and interesting facts about the 
composition played. This resulted in 
fifty-four entering the contest. The 
same compositions are to be played be- 
fore the class, for three weeks with no 
explanations; then the memory contest 
will be held. The c'ub has offered money 
prizes to the successful contestants. The 
work has been in charge of Emily Sun- 
derland. 


Beaver Dam (Wis.) Music-Lovers Ap- 
plaud Soprano in Recital 


BEAVER DAM, Wis., Feb. 7.—Blossom 
Jean Wi!cox, soprano, of New York, gave 
an artistic song recital here on Feb. 4. 
The audience was so enthusiastic that 
Miss Wilcox was re-engaged for a re- 
cital next season. She has a beautiful 
voice and there is much charm in her 
interpretations. Her program consisted 
of old French, Italian and English and 
modern French and English and a group 
of folk-songs. 





Concert in Honor of Gade Centenary 


In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Niels 
Wilhelm Gade, the monthly meeting of 
the Fraternal Association of musicians 
was in the nature of a concert, in the 
Ceremonial Hall of the Ethical Culture 
Building. The program was offered by 
Mme. Ellen De Sadler, soprano; Stella 
Trane, contralto; Aage Wang-Holm, 
tenor; Johan Haae-Zinck, baritone; Rob- 
ert J. Toedt, violinist, and Jacques Jolas, 
accompanist. 
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Paris Finally Hears “Ping Sin” at the Comique 





Gallet and Marechal Chinese Opera Proves of at Least Colorful Interest—Amalia Materna Reported 
to Have Died in Vienna—Lucien Fugére Reappears in a Concert—Debussy’s “L’ Enfant 
Prodigue’”’ Given at Sorbonne Church by Prominent Artists 














Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Feb. 1, 1918. 


HE much heralded opera, “Ping Sin,” 

by Louis Gallet and Henri Marechal, 
at last was produced this week at the 
Théatre National de l’Opéra Comique. 

Critics are divided, as they always are, 
but the majority see nothing thrilling or 
original in the music itself. The sing- 
ing, acting, costuming and stage setting 
did all they could to make the work 
charming as it was as a whole, and 
Messrs Gheusi and Chereau are to be 
complimented on thus putting the new 
lyric drama on the stage. Had not “Ping 
Sin” had such trimmings it might have 
fallen flat. As it is, it will live through 
the winter and draw people always on 
the lookout for something novel. And 
“Ping Sin” is novel from point of view of 
consuming and stage setting, but the 
music is in no way characteristic of 
China—though perhaps many of us have 
been falsely educated concerning the 
harmonic broken bars of Chinese strains. 

A chorus of young girls at the begin- 
ning of the opera is delightful, classic 
and refined, also the suggestion of a 
funeral march as the work develops, and 
the duos between the young couple are 
sweet and refreshing; but outside these 
morsels, things are rather banal. Paul 
Vidal directed the orchestra, which as 
usual did more than its part to make the 
first audition, or shall I say rendition, of 
“Ping Sin” a brilliant one. The libretto 
of Louis Gallet is very delicately and in- 
geniously worked out, and this is a syn- 
opsis of the play; Ping Sin, a sweet 
young Chinese, and Yao, who have loved 
each other since they were adopted by 
Kam Si, are the principal characters. 
They have just been married when a 
revolution breaks out, and the crowd 
discovers that Yao’s father years ago 
was an enemy to the present regime. 
The insurrectioners demand the head of 
the young man, and he is to be executed 
at dawn. The soldiers will come to 
fetch him off during the night. The 
bridegroom is distracted, but out of con- 
sideration for his wife thinks not to tell 
her of his impending fate. However, 
Ping Sin discovers the plot, and with 
woman’s quick intuition decides to act. 
She prepares a sleeping draught, makes 
her husband drink and then pretends to 
drink to his health. 

While Yao slumbers heavily, Ping Sin 
dons his habit and otherwise disguising 
herself is ready for the soldiers when 
they come for their prey. At the mo- 
ment of execution something occurs to 
absolve the supposed guilt of Yao, and 
the bridegroom is twice happy—first of 
all for having won so noble a woman 
for a life companion; second, for es- 
caping death and remain at her side. 
The principal singers in the opera were 
Mile. Brothier and M. de Creus. Both 
their acting and singing were delightful, 
and Brothier is to be congratulated on 
her perfect diction. 

The dramatic and lyric allegory, “Au 
Beau Jardin de France,” followed “Ping 
Sin.” The scenario of Guillot de Saix 
and the music of Francis Casadesus 
make the one-act ballet one of the most 
satisfying ever presented at the Comique. 
It is like an old, old song that one heard 
so long ago that it is but a_ sweet 
memory, and the dancing, though of a 
lively genre, carries out the impression. 

There is no plot to the “Beau Jardin.” 
One part represents the horrors of war, 
another the heavenliness of peace, with 
France as victor. The famous “Prima- 
vera” of Botticelli is reproduced as well 
as a singing ballet and tableau may be. 
Cléo de Mérode represents “Spring” or 
“Primavera,” and she with other ex- 
quisite fairies is killed in the war. But 
all ends happily, and the evening with 
two such sprightly numbers as “Ping 
Sin” and “Le Plus Beau Jardin de 
France” has proved a very relaxing one. 


Fugére Wins Honors 


Lucien Fugére, who has not been 
heard in public in a long, long time, was 
greeted as he appeared on the program 





of a concert inaugurated by Mme. Plasse 
Fugére, assisted by Henri Dumont, first 
violinist of the Conservatoire and Opera, 
and Yvonne Bleuzet, Premier Prix du 
Piano du Conservatoire. 

The séance given at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs Saturday last brought to- 
gether a large number of Fugére’s fer- 
vent admirers, for there has never been 
an artist more beloved than Lucie: 
Fugére, who for many years was popu- 
lar at the Opéra Comique. He sang on 
this occasion Gluck’s aria of Agam- 
emnon in “Iphigenie en Aulide” and 
“Ariette des Pelerins de Mecque.” 
His other numbers were Mozart’s “Don 
Juan” (Air bouffe of Leporello), “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame” (“Legende de 
la Sauge’”). Fugére is always the su- 
preme artist, and his manner, his sin- 
cerity and his way of “telling his story” 
will always appeal, even though his voice 
may not be as resonant and sonorous 
as of yore. In the olden days at the 
Comique Fugére had to repeat all his 
solos, and it was so the other afternoon. 
But he sang over the solos but twice this 
time, and the big audience had to be 
satisfied. It is a shame our dear Lucien 
does not return to public life to give 
us at least a few extra representations, 
and one of these days he may demon- 
strate the old world bel canto and his 
individual interpretation of parts. 

The Association des Concerts Spirit- 
uels de la Sorbonne, subventioned by 
the State, gave “L’Enfant Prodigue” by 
Debussy and Beethoven’s “Mass in C,” 
on Sunday. The soloists were Rose 
Favart of the Grand Opera, Judith 
Lasalle of the Opéra Comique, Plamon- 
don of the Grand Opéra, Gilles of the 
Opéra Comique. Paul de Sauniéres di- 
rected the orchestra and Mlle. de Prestat 
played the organ. This is the first big 
affair that has taken place at the Sor- 
bonne Church since the declaration of 
war. The audience, while lacking the 
student element, was composed of music 
lovers. The soloists did splendid work, 
and Rose Féart has developed so splen- 
didly as a church and oratorio singer 
that it is thought she will in future de- 
vote more time to this style of music. 
Judith Lasalle had less success as alto 
soloist, but her voice harmonized well 
with the quartet. Plamondon again 
proved himself the leading oratorio 
tenor in Paris, and Gilles, who is such 
a favorite at the Comique, was equally 
good in the mass. Gilles’ voice grows 
more full of meaning and beauty every 





day, and it is reasonable to predict that 
he will arrive at the Metropolitan or 
Chicago Opera one of these days, for 
such is the Mecca of all these singers. 

The chorus of both numbers was ex- 
cellent, and all the men and women ap- 
peared to have the reverential spirit 
without which sacred music means noth- 
ing. The orchestra was made up largely 
of amateurs, but serious students all, 
and while the ensemble work suggested 
that they had not rehearsed much to- 
gether, the soloists accompaniments were 
of a high order. Add to all this the 
old atmosphere of the Sorbonne Church, 
the mellow light and dull mural decor, 
with the music such as it was Sunday, 
the Concert Spirituel was most impres- 
sive, and we are trusting that, war or 
no war, the Association will continue to 
furnish a greater number of these sacred 
séances. The “Stabat Mater” (Rossini) 
also “Le Christ au Mont des Oliviers” 
(Beethoven) are announced for Good 
Friday. 

The Concerts Rouge continues to give 
concerts in its hall in the Rue de Tournon 
as of old. It is hard keeping its head 
above water and furnishing wholesome 
diversion in these troubled times, but the 
Association is showing great pluck and 
pugnacity in presenting its old order of 
music. Nearly all the best musicians 
have one by one been called to military 
service, and those we hear now are gen- 
erally new. But the French excel in the 
playing of string instruments, and it is 
not a great difficulty to fill places, 
though several women are now playing 
in the orchestra of the Rouge. 

The following numbers will be given 
at approaching matinées: “Impressions 
d’Italie,’” Charpentier; “Scheherazade,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoft ; “Jeanne d’Are,” 
Gounod; “Dans les Steppes,’ Rameau; 
“L’Enfance du Christ,” Berlioz; Pages 
d’Histoire de la Musique, Lully, César 
Franck; “Les Affinités Esthétiques, 
Musiciens et Peintures,” Beethoven and 
Michel Ange, Mozart and Watteau, 
Cor Franck and Les Préraphaeliques, 
ete. 

News comes in a roundabout way from 
Vienna that Amalia Materna, who was 
during the past fifty years one of the 
most famous interpreters of Wagner’s 
music, has passed away in her seventy- 
third year. 

Not long ago we were told of the death 
in Italy of the composer of that song 
that vibrated through two continents, “O 
Sole Mio.” No doubt a fortune was 
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made by the publisher of the popular 
piece, yet the unfortunate maker of it is 
said to have died in want in a garret 
in Naples. 

The eminent pianist Risler, who, since 
the war began, has so kept himself from 
public notice, will be heard soon in a 
concert organized by the Chailley Quar- 
tette. The works of César Franck wil! 
be heard at the first séance, and Mme. 
Chailley-Richez will be at the piano. 
The next big artist at the séance will 
be Plamondon, and then later Risler. 
At his concert given a few months ago 
only a chosen few knew of the affair, 
for Risler is an aristocrat in his choice 
of listeners and admission was by invi- 
tation. Now that the artist has emerged 
from his shell, music lovers are hoping 
to hear more of his great art. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Pablo Casals to Give Recital 


Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, wil! 
give his only New York recital of the 
season in Atolian Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, March 2. Incidentally, this will be 
the ’cellist’s first individual recita] in 
this city since his return to America 
three years ago. All of his previous ap- 
pearances have been either with orches- 
tra or jointly with some other artist. 
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Philadelphia Music Club Gives Its Annual Luncheon 

















HILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—At the 

Philadelphia Music Club’s annual 
luncheon held in the Aldine Hotel, Feb. 
14, many interesting and important mat- 
ters were discussed by the speakers. 
Mrs. Samuel Burgin, the popular presi- 
dent of the club, who expressed a desire 
for greater development and broader 
avenues of interest for the future, graci- 


ously introduced the speakers. James 
Francis Cooke, president of the Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association, 
made a strong plea in favor of the 
Smileage books for the Liberty theaters 
at the various army and navy camps. 
Mrs. Jarden, president of the Drama 
League, followed in the same line of 
thought by discussing the interestiag 








musical work being conducted among 
our enlisted men. The other speaxers 
who touched upon important musical 
topics of the day were Rev. Edwin Hey! 
Delk and Mrs. Edgar Marburg, president 
of the Philomusian Club. The guests 
afterward were entertained by Mrs. 
Strehl, soprano, and Anna Weitzman, 
violinist. Both young artists were 





Photo by Bell & Fischer 
Luncheon of the Philadelphia Music Club. No. 1, James Francis Cooke, President Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association; No. 2, Mrs. Duncan Campbell, First Vice- 
President; No. 3, Mrs. Samuel Burgin, President of Philadelphia Music Club; No. 4, Mrs. Edgar Marburg, President of the Philomusian Club; No. 5, Mrs. Jarden, 
President of Drama League; No. 6, Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk; No. 7, Elizabeth Gest, Second Vice-President; No. 8, Ada Turner Kurtz, “Musical America” Cor- 
respondent; No. 9, Mrs. Loretta Strehl; No. 10, Anna Weitzman 


warmly received by the large gathering, 
which included many prominent mu- 
sicians of the city. 

Although only six years old, this club 
is slowly forging its way to the front 
in progressive club and musical life and 
has been doing its share in raising funds 
for camp and community singing work. 

| ih oo 





MUZI0, BRASLAU, ALTHOUSE 
AND MAAZEL IN CONCERT 


Capacity Audience Cheers Four Soloists 
at the Metropolitan—Richard 
Hageman Conducts 


Four artists were heard at the Sun- 
day concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Feb. 24—Sophie Braslau, Claudia 
Muzio, Paul Althouse and Marvin 
Maazel, a gifted young pianist, son of 
one of the first violins of the Metropol- 
itan orchestra, who made his second ap- 
pearance as a guest soloist. Young 
Maazel offered Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, 
which he played well, excepting a mo- 
mentary loss of memory. He also played 
the Chopin B Flat Minor Scherzo and 
the Liszt Etude de Concert, both of which 
won him thunderous applause. 

Miss Muzio was in spiendid voice and 
sang numbers by Chafpentier and Bel- 
lini with great success. She also shcwed 
her clear English diction. Sophie Bras- 
lau, likewise in splendid fettle, took the 
immense audience by storin with her de- 
lightful offerings. Paul Althouse again 
proved that he is as capable in concert 
as in opera and he met with a note- 
worthy reception. He was accompanied 
in Charles W. Cadman’s “Reqtiescat” 
by the composer himself. 

As usual, Richard Hageman conducted 
with spirit and intelligence and also ac- 
companied the Liszt Concerto with rare 
discretion. 








Raymond Wilson Wins Re-engagement 
After Recital in Warren, Pa. 


Raymond Wilson, American pianist, 
recently played an exacting program of 
compositions of Schubert, Rameau, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, MacDowell, Debussy, 
Bartok, Palmgren, Ganz and Liszt, un- 
der the auspices of the Philomel Club of 
Warren, Pa. Mr. Wilson delighted the 
audience with his fine interpretations 
and was immediately re-engaged for next 
season. 





Helen Howarth Lemmel’s Activities 


Helen Howarth Lemmel’s work has 
been finding its way into -educational 
circles in the East recently, on Feb. 25 
at P. S. No. 27 she sang with success at 
a concert under the auspices of the New 
York Globe. During the same week she 
was invited to sing her unique songs at 


the winter meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Atlantic City. On 
the evening of Feb. 27 she sang for the 
National Mother’s Congress and Parent 
Teacher’s Association. She will be heard 
at the International Kindergarten Union 
in June in Chicago and at the Perfield 
Summer School, also in Chicago. 





MRS. BEHR’S SERIES BEGUN 





Studio Musicales of American Com- 
posers Opened with Gilberté Program 


The first of Ella Backus-Behr’s Studio 
Musicales of American Composers was 
devoted to the works of Hallett Gilberté, 
with the composer as accompanist. The 
singers were all artist-pupils of Mrs. 
Behr’s. 

Mrs. R. Kyle Smith, soprano, sang 
“The Song of the Canoe,” “Les Deux 
Roses” and “Ah, Love but a Day.” Alma 
Bachmann, soprano, was -heard in “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Maiden’s Yea and 
Nay,” “The Bird” and “Spring Sere- 
nade.” Betty Starr, contralto, offered 
“Youth,” “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” “Rain Drops” and “A Spanish 
Serenade.” Viola Archer, contralto, 
gave “In Reverie,” “A Frown, a Smile,” 
“An Evening Song” and “Forever and 
a Day.” Courtney Caster, baritone, was 
heard in “The Devil’s Love Song.” 

Following the solo numbers, a sextet 
of women’s voices was heard in “There, 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry.” “Mother’s Cradle 
Song,” “A Darky Lullaby” and “You Is 
Jes’ as Sweet.” 

The second of the series of musicales 
will be devoted to the compositions of 
A. Walter Kramer. 





Mme. Rappold Singing at Music Festival 
in Florida 


Mme. Marie Rappold, American prima 
donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will make three appearances 
at the Orlando Music Festival in Or- 
lando, Fla., appearing in Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and 
taking the !eading part in a miscellaneous 
program. The festival began on Feb. 28 
and lasts until March 3. Mme. Rappold, 
however, will stay in Florida for a week 
or so more and then proceed to the West, 


where she is scheduled to sing in Toledo, 


Ohio, on March 18 


March 19. 


and Piqua on 


PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
PRODUCES OPERETTA 


Wassili Leps Conducts Stirring Per- 
formance of “Robin Hood” at 
the Metropolitan 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 25.—The Metro- 
politan Opera House was the scene of 
another success for the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, Thursday evening, 
when De. Koven’s “Robin Hood” was pro- 
duced. The cast was well chosen and, 
coupled with splendid chorus work, su- 
perb scenic effects and costuming, a meri- 
torious result was obtained. Wassili 
Leps, the capable director, conducted gal- 
lantly. 

Marie Stone Langston charmingly 
looked and acted the part of Alan-a-Dale, 
singing the hackneyed “O Promise Me” 
with much beauty of tone and grace of 
manner. The maid Marian of Kathryn 
McGinley was well suited to her light 
coloratura voice and John Noble proved 
a gallant Robin Hood. 

The Amourer’s song was a pleasure 
to hear from Frank Conly’s deep, power- 
ful bass voice and the comedy was well 
sustained throughout the operetta by the 
excellent acting and singing of Horace 
Hood as the Sheriff, Charles Shuttle- 
worth as Friar Tuck, Herman J. Bubb 
as Sir Guy and J. J. Eric as Little John. 
The other parts of unusual interest were 
Lottie E. Loeben as Annabelle and Eva 
Ritter as Dame Durden. 

An acceptable addition to the perform- 
ance was the graceful ballet and the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
at the end of the second act, Miss Lang- 
ston singing part of the verse, while 
the chorus participated in the last re- 
frain, bringing the act to a grand finale 
and arousing much enthusiasm. 

a Fx. 








Mr. Mejia and Marta du Lac Supplement 
Program at Sulli Musicale 


Maestro Giorgio M. Sulli, the New 
York vocal instructor, presented a num- 
ber of his pupils in recital at his resi- 
dence studio on Feb. 23. The program 
was entirely operatic. Selections by 
Bizet, Hayden, Donizetti, Rinaldo da 
Capua, Thomas, Bellini, Flotow, David 
and Verdi being sung by Mrs. Charles 
Friedmann, Mary A. William, Adele 
Manua, Catherine Conway, Jean White 


and Mme. Amelina Miranda, sopranos; 
Mrs. Fannie S. Wyler, mezzo-soprano; 
Florence M. Swain, contralto; Paolo C. 
Romano, tenor, and Fernando Guerneri, 
baritone. At the close of the program 
the audience was favored with extra 
numbers by Carlo Mejia, tenor, of the 
opera company at Mexico. City, and 
Marta du Lac, a dramatic soprano re- 
cently returned from Italy, where she 
had great success. Both singers as well 
as Maestro Sulli’s pupils pleased highly 
with their splendid work. An informa! 
reception followed the program. 





HEAR TURNER-MALEY SONGS 





Composer Accompanies in Program of 
Her Works at Mme. Buckhout’s Studio 


Florence Turner-Maley’s songs were 
given at Mme. Buckhout’s New York 
studio on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 20. 
Mrs. Maley was present and played the 
plano accompaniments for Mme. Buck- 
hout, soprano; Ilse Poehlmann, contralto, 
and Harvey Hindermyer, tenor. 

Several new works were given their 
first hearing, among them a group of 
six from “Ten Tiny Songs” and “The 
Lute in the Grass,” both sung by Mme. 
Buckhout. She also sang “C’est toi,” 
“Ravissant Papillon,” “A Call,” “Song of 
Sunshine,” “An Easter Day Was Born,” 
songs from the cycle “Just for Children,” 
“An Idyl” and “The Throb of Spring,” 
which is dedicated to her. Mr. Hinder- 
myer sang in artistic style “Lass o’ 
Mine,” “The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” “I'll 
Follow You” and “Summer Time of Long 
Ago.” He was encored. Excellent, too, 
was Miss Poehlmann’s singing of the 
“Trish Cradle Song,” “In a Garden 
Wild,” “Voiceless Flowers” and “The 
Longest of Shortest Days,” the last- 
named being repeated. 





New York Community Chorus Needs 
Singers 


The New York Community Chorus, 
which is to give Handel’s “Messiah” ine 
four parts of the city under the direction 
of Harry Barnhart, is rehearsing every 
Friday evening at 163 West 57th street. 
The chorus needs 2000 more singers, its 
greatest need being for tenors and 
basses. Singers who are interested in 
taking part are urged to volunteer for 
service in the chorus. . 
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Casals, Renard and Levitzki Are 
Among Soloists to Appear 
in Recital 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 19.—Pablo 
Casals gave a recital at Windsor Hall on 
Thursday, Feb. 7. His program included 
both classic and modern numbers, but the 
all-embracing humanity of Mr. Casals’ 
art made the arbitrary divisions of “clas- 
sic’ and “modern” disappear. Nicola 
Schneer, accompanist, shared in no slight 
degree the honor of the evening. 

Anita Sutherland (Mrs. Haigh Jack- 
son) is a prima donna contralto whose 
coming to Montreal is a matter for con- 
gratulation. Mme. Sutherland gave a re- 
cital Feb. 8 in the Ritz-Carlton ballroom, 
at which she displayed a resonant, richly 
hued voice, of native beauty and of wise 
training. Her experience in the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company was evident in the 
dramatic character of her opera selec- 
tions, and her whole program gave cause 
for admiration. Jeanne Eager, a young 
local pianist, was accorapanist. 

Montreal was blessed with an abun- 
dance of good music last week. On Tues- 
day the Dubois String Quartet, consisting 
of A. Chamberland, A. Chartier, EK. 
Schneider and J. B. Dubois, gave an ex- 
cellent concert in the Ladies’ Ordinary of 
the Windsor Hotel. During the eight 
years of its existence the quartet Is re- 
sponsible for introducing much of the 
newer chamber music to this city and in 
Tuesday’s program the novelty was the 
presentation of Op. 45, No. 2, Vincent 
d’Indy, played for the first time in 
Montreal. Albert Chamberland, violinist, 
was soloist for the evening, and played 
Sinding’s “Romance,” Mozart-Kreisler’s 
“Rondo” and as an encore the “Spanish 
Dance,” by Granados. Mme. U. Paquin 
was accompanist. | ‘ 

Thursday morning Rosita Renard, 
pianist from Chile, attracted one of the 
largest audiences the Ladies Morning 
Music Club has had for some time, when 
she gave a recital in the Ritz-Carlton 
ballroom of Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy 
and Balakireff music, winning unstinted 
applause from all. ; 2 te 

Thursday evening Mischa Levitzki 
gave his second recital for the season In 


MONTREAL REGALED BY MANY ARTISTS 


Windsor Hall, drawing an even larger 
audience than at his first appearance, 
and deepening the favorable impression 
created then. 

Thursday evening, too, was the first 
performance of the “Mikado,” presented 
by the Choral Committee of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club, St. Lambert. 
This is the only organization in Montreal 
or its suburbs which is presenting ama- 
teur opera regularly, and this is the 
third consecutive year in which the com- 
pany has given remarkably good per- 
formances in which principals, chorus 
and orchestra are all local talent, who 
give their services gratis, the proceeds 
being entirely devoted to patriotic pur- 
poses, over $1,000 having been raised by 
their work during the last year. On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights 
the operetta was given before packed 
houses in St. Michael’s Hall, St. Lam- 
bert, with Dr. Percival Illsley as musical 
conductor, and T. P. Bissett as stage 
manager. The principals were as fol- 
lows: Yum-Yum, Mrs. D. J. Dewar; 
Pitti-Sing, Doris Grose; Peep-Bo, Greta 
Tobin; Katisha, Mrs. C. Bateman 
Browne; Nanki-Poo, Percy Webster; the 
Mikado, Reginald Dare; Ko-Ko, Mc- 
Gregor Young; Pooh-Bah, Colin Harris; 
Pish-Tush, William Nutt. The orchestra 
was under the direction of St. Clair 
Tilley. 

The morning musicale of the American 
Women’s Club was given in the Ladies’ 
Ordinary, Windsor Hotel, Friday. The 
soloists were Yvette Lamontagne, ’cellist; 
Mrs. A. F. C. Ross, mezzo-soprano, and 
Victor Brault, pianist.. These musicales 
are under the direction of Mme. Masson, 
who was accompanist for Mlle. Lamon- 
tagne, while Mrs. Hodgson was accom- 
panist for Mrs. Ross. 

An interesting concert was given by 
the orchestra at the Imperial Theater, 
Saturday afternoon, with Renée Flor- 
igny, French pianist, as soloist, before 
the regular program of moving pictures. 

On Sunday evening F. Whiteley, or- 
ganist St. Andrew’s Church, Westmount, 
gave an organ recital, at which the solo- 
ists were Mrs. Griffith, soprano; T. Ret- 
tie, tenor, and Blanch Levi, violinist. 
Monday evening Barnaby’s cantata, “The 
Lord Is King,” was given under the direc- 
tion of G. Harold Brown in Stanley 
Church. The soloists were Mrs. Harold 
Mills, Mrs. J. F. Hall, Mrs. W. J. Lewis, 
T. P. Bissett, T. L. H. Saunderson, Fred 
D. Carter and Herbert tees ak 2 





ITHACA’S WEEK OF SONG 





Choruses and Orchestra of High School 
Heard in Program 


Irnaca, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The National 
Week of Song was observed in the Ithaca 
public schools with the following pro- 
gram, which was given under the direc- 
tion of Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music, on Feb. 20, in Foster Memorial 
Hall, Ithaca High School. The chorus 
of the Senior and Junior High Schools, 
which numbered 800 voices, was accom- 
panied by the High School orchestra of 
forty pieces. The program: 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” solo and 


chorus sung as classes passed into Assembly 
“Dear Country 


Hall responsive reading, 

Mine,” classes; Gloria; lLord’s Prayer ; 
hymns, “Onward Christian Soldiers, God 
of Our Fathers,” chorus and _ orchestra ; 


“Star-Spangled Banner,’ “Old_ Folks at 


“How Can I Leave Thee,’ male 


Home,”’ ‘ ; 
chorus; “Lovely Evening” (Round), Junior 
High School; “The Marseillaize, ae 

Ooys rlee 


Johnny Comes Marching Home,” ys’ ¢ 
Club (with soloist) ; “Old Dog Tray,” “Flow 


Gently Sweet Afton,’ Junior High School ; 
“Dixie,” “Massa’s in De Cold, Cold Ground,” 
Girls’ Choral Club, with sololist; “Annie 
Laurie.” “America’s Message,’ Arthur Ed- 
ward Johnstone, chorus, 





Evva Dilworth Delights Brooklynites 


At the concert given on Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 3, at the Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn, the soloist was Mme. Evva_ Dil- 
worth, soprano. Mme. Dilworth scored in 
Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low” and 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
in which she was received with so much 
applause that she was obliged to add an 
encore, singing Florence Turner-Maley’s 
“T’l] Follow You.” This was so well 
liked that a repetition was demanded. 
The Friedrich Janssen Ensemble was 
heard in compositions by Mascagni, 
Grieg, Massenet and Wagner. Edmond 
Varnier, violinist, played Tschaikowsky’s 
“Serenade Mélancoliaue” ably. 





Frederick Gunster, Tenor, Sings All- 
American Program in Philadelphia 


Frederick Gunster made his initial an- 
pearance in Philadelphia, under the 


auspices of the Matinée Musical Club, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Feb. 19. 
The program being entirely of American 


composers, Mr. Gunster sang three 
groups: one by Harriet Ware, who was 
present and played her songs for Mr. 
Gunster; a group of H. T. Burleigh’s 
songs; and a miscellaneous group, which 
included the  singer’s own song, 
“Waitin’,” which found favor with the 
audience. Mr. Gunster disclosed a tenor 
voice of rare sweetness and facile pro- 
duction and is an artist who has a splen- 
did conception. His clarity of enuncia- 
tion and phrasing gave his interpreta- 
tions great charm. 





ANNA CASE IN CHATTANOOGA 





Soprano Creates Excellent Impression 
at Music Club Concert 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 20.—The 
Chattanooga Music Club recently pre- 
sented Anna Case, soprano, in recital 
at the Bijou Theater to a sold-out house. 
Besides several operatic arias, Miss Case 
was heard in groups of songs in French, 
Italian and English, and gave as en- 
cores, among other songs, “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Although being compelled to have an 
apology made for her on account of a 
cold, Miss Case sang without a trace of 
hoarseness and was received with utmost 
enthusiasm by her hearers, who were 
unwilling to let the singer leave the 
stage. It was one of the most satisfying 
concerts every given in Chattanooga. 

W. L. S. 





Music Has Leading Place in Recreational 
Work in the Navy 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Sports 
and smokes, movies and music have been 
mixed attractively in the weekly pro- 
gram of entertainments that has been 
prepared by the Navy Commission on 
Training Camp _ Activities for the 
100,000-odd young men who are in train- 
ing in the various naval stations along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
program given below illustrates what is 
being done by the Navy Commission to 
provide amusement for the “Jackies” in 
their leisure hours: 


6 to 7.36 2. m.: 
7.15 to 8 


Monday: Movies, 
singing, volunteer stunts, 


camp 
> mi 


lectures on matters of current interest, 8 to 
.50 p. m. 


oo 


Tuesday: Camp singing, 6.15 to 7.30 p. m.; 
trained leader in charge; entertainments 
with athletic exhibitions, including boxing, 
wrestling and jiu jitsu, 7.30 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday: Movies, 6 to 7.15 p. m.; vaude- 


ville, 7.15 to 8.30 p. m. 
Thursday: Athletic night. 


Friday: Movies, 6 to 7.15 p. m.; dancing, 
7.380 to 11 p. m. 

Saturday: Sunday: Athletic contests; re- 
ligious and educational addresses with 


special singing, 6.30 to 8.30 p. m. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB HOLDS 
COMPETITIVE HEARING 


Interesting Method to Determine Merits 
of Students — Critic Joins 
Red Cross 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20.—Two 
very interesting musicales have been 
sponsored by the Thursday Musicale, in 
which have been exploited members of 
the club at different points on the’ road 
to achievement. The. first of these 
brought forward two artist members, 
Mrs. Kate Mork Twitchell and Lillian 
Crist, whose pianistic accomplishments, 
given over to two-piano compositions, 
gave thorough satisfaction and delight. 
The numbers chosen by these competent 
and delightful players were a “Series of 
Variations” by Beethoven, a “Petite 
Suite” of Debussy’s and a “Valse de Con- 
cert” by Signe Lund. In each of these 
a single purpose was dominated by com- 
mon inspiration and efficiency. Clara 
Williams, soprano, gave of her excel- 
lent art in a choice group of songs, with 
Mrs. James A. Bliss at the piano. 

A second occasion of peculiar interest 
was the presentation of six of the 
younger members of the club in a stu- 
dents’ program. This performance was 
preceded by a competitive hearing in 
which eighteen pianists and _ thirteen 
vocalists were heard. Local critics on 
the daily papers acted as judges. Dr. 
Caryl B. Storrs of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, Dr. Victor Nilsson of the Minne- 
apolis Journal and Dr. Davies of the 
Daily News agreed that the following 
performers were deserving of an appear- 
ance on a fortnightly recital program: 
Margaret Hoigaard, Agnes Kane, Louise 
Leisses, pianists, and Olivia Lucius, Dor- 
othy Whitcomb and Adair McRae, vocal- 
ists. Their choice was justified by their 
cordial reception. Dr. Caryl B. Storrs of 
the Tribune has enlisted for Red Cross 
work with the Serbian Commission. The 
pending departure of this popular mem- 
ber of the city’s musical fraternity was 
marked by a dinner given in his honor 
by the Civic Music League. Different 
musical interests were represented in the 
attendance and speeches were made by 
E. L. Carpenter for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Carpenter 
for the Apollo Club, F. G. Smith for the 
Philharmonic Club and Mrs. Carlo 
Fischer for the Thursday Musicale. 

F. L. C. B. 











NOTED ARTISTS VISIT TOLEDO 





Tina Lerner and Jascha Heifetz Give 
Excellent Recitals 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Tina Lerner, 
pianist, the third artist to appear in the 
Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Course, gave 
an artistic recital in Scott High Audi- 
torium Friday evening before a large 
audience. Her program, which was un- 
usually interesting, included the great 
B Minor Sonata of Liszt, which has not 
been performed here for several years. 
Mme. Lerner played superbly, disclosing 
rare technique and tone. 

Last evening in the Coliseum Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, played to a _ large 
house. He came under the local manage- 
ment of Bradford Mills. The hall was 
so chilly that many in the audience had 
to wear their overcoats during the whole 
concert; yet, despite this fact, Heifetz 
played as though there were nothing to 
disturb him. His audience was highly 
enthusiastic and called him back again 
and again, until he came out with a 
fur overcoat on to suggest to them that 
it was too cold to play encores. 

so. & H. 





Rialto Presents Reproducing Piano as 
Solo Instrument 


The novel feature of this week’s pro- 
gram at the Rialto has been the pres- 
entation of the reproducing piano as a 
solo instrument, accompanied by the 
Rialto Orchestra. Grieg’s Concerto, as 
recorded by Mme. Marguerite Volavy, is 
the offering used. The orchestra is giv- 
ing Goldmark’s “Spring” as its overture, 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston 
alternating as conductors, and Riccardo 
Bonelli, baritone, sings “Visione de Ven- 
ezia,” by Renato Brogi, and the Rialto 
Chorus sings the chorus from Act II of 
“Lucia.” 





THREE FINE CONCERTS 
CHARM BALTIMORE PUBLI( 


Arthur Alexander, Hartridge Whipp an 
Wynne Pyle All Win Success 
in Recitals 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Feb. 22.—Arthu: 
Alexander, American tenor, appeare 
for the first time in Baltimore this after 
noon at the Peabody Conservatory oi 
Music. Mr. Alexander demands respect 
for his versatility, presenting, as h 
does, a highly exacting program of mod 
ern song literature in fine vocal style 
and with accomplished skill as his ow: 
accompanist. This remarkable feat of 
co-ordination shows musical control fa 
above the average and, when the result 
is as pleasing as it was on this occasion. 
the artist deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Vocally the work of Mr. Alex- 
ander has many charms and, through ex- 
cellent pianistic equipntent and a deep 
feeling for interpretative values, th 
singer-pianist unfolds the musical con- 
tents with a very definite delineation. 
Numerous extra numbers were added to 
the program. 

The third concert of the series given 
by the Baltimore String Quartet at the 
Peabody Art Galleries took place on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, Wynne Pyle, 
pianist, being the assistant soloist. Men- 
delssohn’s D Major Quartet and two 
movements of the E Flat String Trio of 
Beethoven, with the Quartet in A Flat 
Major, Op. 9, of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, in 
which Miss Pyle gave a brilliant rendi- 
tion of the piano part, made up the in- 
teresting program. 

Hartridge Whipp, young American 
baritone, made his first Baltimore ap- 
pearance at the Arundel Club, Feb. 20, 
before an appreciative audience. His 
program was effectively presented. 
Among the songs of interest were Bryce- 
son Treharne’s “Remember Me When | 
Am Gone Away” and H. T. Burleigh’s 
“The Young Warrior.” F. C. B. 








SPOKANE A “SINGING CITY” 





Big Rally Brings 2000 Together in 
Voicing of Stirring Songs 


_ SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 17.—In con- 
junction with the country-wide commu- 
nity singing week, Spckane started Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 17, with an over- 
flowing rally in the lobby of the Hotel 
Davenport. More than 2000 persons were 
computed to be present. Books and leaf- 
lets of patriotic and national songs were 
distributed. Members of the Lorelei and 
Mendelssohn Clubs, the most noted choral 
bodies of this town, were present. 

The singing was led by Grace Homan, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
who has taken a great interest in the 
movement. Mrs. Robert Glen accom- 
panied at the piano. Besides the Na- 
tional Anthem, which was given with 
splendid volume, the chorus joined in 
singing such airs as “Dixie,” “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” and many others. F. W. 
de Reimer, besides leading, gave the solo, 

The Lord Is My Light,” of Frances 
Allitsen. The committee is composed of 
Mrs. V. H. Brown, chairman; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Glen, Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw, Grace 


Homan, Prof. George A. Stout, Ed 
C. Sherwood and Frank T. Miles. itl 
M. S. 





Spokane Mendelssohn Club in Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 18.—The Men- 
delssohn Club concert on the evening of 
Feb. 18 drew a large audience to the 
Marie Antoinette ballroom, an audience 
which displayed its appreciation by fre- 
quent applause. The male chorus under 
the direction of H. W. Newton has estab- 
lished itself in the public favor by con- 
tinued good performance, and its strong 
point is its spirit and attention to ar- 
tistic detail. Mrs. Eleanor Osborne 
Buckley, the soloist, won emphatic ap- 
plause. Her singing of Charpentier’s 
“Depuis le Jour” brought repeated de- 
mands for an encore, and she pleased im- 
mensely in her English group of songs, 
for which she was obliged to give an- 
other encore. Sam Lamberson plaved 
the accompaniments with finish. C. Olin 
Rice was the accompanist for the club. 

M.S. 





Erb and Mrs. Wells Give Organ Recitals 
at University of Illinois 


URBANA, ILu., Feb. 25.—Recent organ 
recitals at the University of Illinois 
were given by J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. 
O., organist of the university, and by 
Mrs. N. A. Wells. Mr. Erb’s programs 
included many novelties from the works 
of living composers. Mrs. Wells was 
heard in numbers by Byrd, Buxtehude, 
Palestrina and Tschaikowsky. 
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TOO MUCH PRACTICE DEATH TO 
INSPIRATION, SAYS ALEXANDER RAAB 





Chicago Pianist Believes That 
Programs Should Not Be 
Announced 


HICAGO, Feb. 23.—Over.: ich prac- 
tising is death to inspiration, de- 
clares Alexander Raab, the pianist, now 
located in Chicago as a member of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty. It is 
more than a case of familiarity breed- 
ing contempt, he maintains, a case of 
familiarity making it almost impossible 
to transmit the inspiration which the 
composer had when he was writing. 
“Suppose I take up a composition to 
which I am greatly attracted,” said Mr. 
Raab, “and in looking it over I find a 
passage of unusual difficulty. If I follow 
the ordinary routine I will work on that 
passage until it has become easy. I go 
carefully over it fifty or a hundred times 
a day for a week, or longer if it is neces- 
sary. Do you suppose I feel the same 
way toward it at the end of that time 


that I did in the beginning? Certainly I 
do not. No one can. 

“T have had a suspicion for a long time 
that when one goes to a recital and feels 
disappointed at its effect, a great deal of 
the trouble may be laid to the fact that 
the artist has prepared his program too 
long in advance and worked too hard 
over it. .I know that such a danger 
might very readily arise for me. Let us 
suppose, again, that I am engaged to 
play a recital next December. ‘lhe man- 
ager comes to me and says, ‘I must have 
your program.’ So I select, let us say, 
one of the Beethoven Sonatas, something 
by Brahms, a group of pieces by Chopin, 
another of modern compositions, and some 
Liszt numbers to end. That is a typical 
piano program and it contains the com- 
positions that I want to play now. They 
are what I would use if I were to play 
this week. But I may not, and very 
likely will not feel in the same mood to- 
wards them next December.” 


Eliminate Programmed Numbers 


Mr. Raab proposes a somewhat unor- 
thodox and drastic remedy for this con- 
dition. It is that the artist should be an- 
nounced and that his program should 
not, even on the day he plays. “Mr. So- 
and-So will give a recital,” is enough in 
his opinion. Then Mr. So-and-So can 
come out on the platform and play what 
he feels like playing. He will play all 
the better for it, always supposing that 
he has a varied répertoire and is able to 
interpret it; in other words, that he is a 
competent artist. 

“No one can deny,” said Mr. Raab ear- 
nestly, “that the average artist plays 
much better in private than he does on 
the concert stage. If he is in a studio or 





, —Photo by Matzene 
Raab, Gifted Pianist and 
Pedagogue 


Alexander 


in a home with a few of his friends, he 
is in the mood to play, and he plays what 
is nearest to his heart at the time. 
“There is one very simple _ test 
for the proposition. Take a_ pianist 
or violinist or singer of the type 
who is dependent upon his technique to 
carry him through a performance. If 
he happens to be having an off day 
and accidentally strikes a wrong note or 


two, it is a shock to the hearer. It hurts 
when he makes a mistake. Every note 
must be in its right place. But let the 


other variety of artist appear, the one 
who is full of enthusiasm, and he can 
make mistakes to the point of giving a 
performance which is technically bad, 
which you will not mind in the least. It 
is his spirit which is speaking to you, not 
his technique. Understand me, I am not 
in the least decrying the value of tech- 
nique. No one can be a good musician 
without it. But it is not an end in itself. 
It is only a means, the foundation upon 
which one constructs an interpretation. 
“IT am perfectly well aware,” concluded 
Mr. Raab, “that one can find a good 
many practical difficulties standing in the 
way of the plan, but I believe that a 
good many of them will upon examina- 
tion be found to be more apparent than 
real, At least they could be made so if 
some of the famous recital artists could 
be induced to set the fashion. Speaking 
for myself, when I go to a recital it is, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, the artist 
who attracts me and not his program. I 
firmly believe that such a system, if it 
could be brought to pass as I have out- 
lined it, would be better for the artist 
and better for the audience. From either 
angle it would be better for the cause of 
music.” E. C. M. 











Find Fire=-Swept Theater Where 
Concert Was to Take Place 


























Three Members of the New York Symphony Orchestra Inspect the Ruins of the 
Victoria Theater in Dayton 


IRE which destroyed the Victoria Theater just a day before the concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra there in January almost deprived music-lovers 


in Dayton, O., of the opportunity of hearing the Damrosch concert. 
Memorial Hall was available and the concert was given there. 


Fortunately 
Three members of 


the orchestra—first viola, Kassnoff; first flute, Barrére, and first bassoon, Savolini 
—are here seen inspecting the ruins of the burned theater. 


Werrenrath Stirs Portland (Ore.) Audi- 
ence 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—Deeply im- 
pressive was the recent appearance of 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at the 
Heilig Theater under the management of 
Steers & Coman. His program included 
numbers by Handel, Massenet, Gior- 
dani, Crist, Damrosch and_ other 
composers, but his patriotic numbers 
pleased his audience more than any. 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which he sang as an extra number, 
aroused the hearers to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Werrenrath was re- 
called many times after each number. 
Harry Spier, pianist, provided admir- 
able accompaniments. 





Overture to “The Huguenots” on Musi- 
cal Program at the Rivoli 


The Overture to “The Huguenots” has 
been the chief offering of the Rivoli Or- 
chestra during the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 25, with Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Erno Rapee as conductors. During this 
number William Eastes plays the viola 
d’amour. Greek Evans, a favorite bari- 
tone at the Rialto, is making his first 
appearance at the Rivoli, singing “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” by Oley Speaks. 
Arthur Depew and Uda Waldrop are 
playing the organ numbers. 





Young People’s Orchestra Gives Fine 
Concert in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 20.—Prof. 
Cadek and his Orchestral Club gave a 
concert for the Music Club on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 18, offering a program of 
numbers by Beethoven, Mozart, Grieg 
and Tschaikowsky. The organization is 
composed of about thirty players, all of 
whom are young, and under Prof. Ca- 
dek’s leadership, they are receiving ex- 
cellent training in ensemble playing. 
Several excellent soloists have already 
been developed and the work of the club 
shows a steady improvement. H. L. S. 





Cities of South and West to Hear Mischa 
Elman This Spring 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
is making a Southern tour, during which 
he will play in Atlanta, Brookhaven, 
New Orleans, Tampa, Orlando and Bal- 
timore. After returning to New York 
for several engagements here he will 
leave for his Western Coast tour and 
will fill dates in Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Col.; San Francisco (twice), Los 
Angeles (twice), Santa Barbara, San 
Diego, Tacoma, Portland, Spokane and 
Seattle. 





Philadelphia Students in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA—Open class day was 
held by pupils of Edith Walton Hamlin 
at her studio on Feb. 20 and 22. At each 
of these interesting events four of Miss 
Hamlin’s younger pupils convincingly 
demonstrated their capabilities in theo- 
retical work with drills in staff, rhythm, 
ear-training transposition, scales and 
chord work, and in addition were heard 
in solos and duets. Those participating 
included Dora and Lillian Marks, Ber- 
nard Kohn, Edgar Rosenau, Annie 
Clarke, Jean Francis, Ruth James and 
George Loeb. 





Spokane Students’ League Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The _ Students’ 
League gave a program recently in the 
series of the Woman’s Club matinée mu- 
sicales, under the direction of Mrs. J. G. 
Cunningham. Those taking part were 
Regina Pryer, piano pupil of Augusta 
Gentsch; Lovell Jones, vocal pupil of E. 
D. Kennedy; Dorothy and Marian Brady, 
pupils of Mrs. Eugene W. Smith; Beryl 
Peto and James Hinchliff, pupils of Mrs. 
Cunningham; Bertie Cole, violin pupil of 
Gustave Siegel; Dorothy Dirks, Helen 
Jones and a girls’ quartet. 





The fourth subscription concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society at Carnegie 
Ha}l on Saturday evening, March 2, will 
bring forward as soloist Willem Willeke, 
the gifted ’cellist, who will introduce a 
new concerto for ’cello and orchestra by 
Jeral, which he recently played with the 
sarenge and St. Louis Symphony orches- 
ras. 





Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, is booked for a number of May 
festival dates in both the West and East. 
Like quite a number of other artists, 
several of his dates have been postponed 
on account of the fuel ruling and “neat- 
less” days. One of these is his New 
Brunswick recital with Ruth Miller, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, which 
is now scheduled to take place some time 
in early April. 





LOCAL BASSO FOR THE 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


A Signal Honor Accorded Milton C. 
Snyder Who Will Be Soloist in 
Hadley’s ‘‘ Music, an Ode’”’ 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 25.—For the 
first time in many years a Worcester 
artist has been engaged by the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association to sing 
a major role in a choral work at the 
Worcester Music Festival. Milton C. 
Snyder has been chosen to sing the bass 
part in Henry Hadley’s “Music, an Ode,” 
according to recent announcement by 
Arthur J. Bassett, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

When Dr. Arthur Mees, festival con- 
ductor, heard Mr. Snyder sing, he was 
delighted over his performance. His en- 
thusiasm turned to amazement when he 
learned that he does not make his living 








Milton C. Snyder, Basso 


by singing, but is a manufacturer. Mr. 
Snyder first studied with William A. 
Howland, Worcester, and it is rather a 
remarkable coincidence that Mr. How- 
land, too, should have been one of the 
few Worcester persons chosen to sing at 
the festival. 

Mr. Snyder later studied with Freder- 
ick E. Bristol, New York, and was 
coached by Richard T. Percy, organist 
and choirmaster of the Marble Collegi- 
ate Church, New York. He has sung at 
many concerts and festivals in New Eng- 
land, and has appeared at the New Lon- 
don Festival for five consecutive years, 
singing in “Elijah,” “The Messiah,” and 
“The Creation.” For several years he 
has been soloist at Piedmont Church, and 
has just been reelected for the coming 
year. 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Sny- 
der and Arthur Hackett, who is to sing 
the tenor role in the “Music, an Ode,” as 
well as on artists’ night, are intimate 
friends. ZG os 


Tacoma Artists in Matinée at Camp 
Lewis 


TACOMA, WASH.—A delightful matinée 
musicale was given at the Hostess House, 
Camp Lewis, Feb. 10, by Mrs. J. Austin 
Wolbert, soprano; Katherine Robinson, 
pianist, and Frank S. Baker, baritone, 
as one of a series which are being largely 
attended by the soldiers and officers at 
the camp. A quartet of St. Cecilia Club 
members gave a concert Feb. 13 at Camp 
Lewis in Y. M. C. A. Building No. 4. 
Assisting as soloists were Mrs. Alan B. 
Crain and Mrs. Everett McMillan, ac- 
companied by Mrs. O. C. Whitney at the 
piano. Teachers presenting advanced 
pupils in recital the past week in Ta- 
coma were John J. Blackmore, Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Schofield, Berenice Relf, Hiram 
Tuttle, Lillian Clark and Pauline Endres. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The semi-annual 
business meeting of the Norwegian Male 
Chorus was held recently in Norway 
Hall. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, S. O. Sillyaasen; vice-presi- 
dent, Theodor Christy; secretary, R. 
Bye; financial secretary, C. Japffe; treas- 
urer, C, Sunde; marshal, J. Hansen; li- 
brarian, T. Jonassen; flagbearer, Cap- 
tain Rod; director, Rudolf Moller. 











WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Whitman 
Conservatory of Music has a new head 
for its piano branch in the person of Leo 
D. Cormier of Seattle. Mr. Cormier is 
a pianist of European and American 
training. 
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LEGINSKA SOLOIST WITH MUCK FORCES 





Brilliant Program of Boston Or- 
chestra—Frieda Hempel 
Given Ovation 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—This week’s 
symphony concert was unusually at- 
tractive and brilliant, what with 
Brahms’s. Third Symphony and Delius’s 
“In a Summer Garden” for attractive- 
ness and Ethel Leginska’s playing of a 
pianoforte Concerto by Liapounoff for 
brilliancy. The big holiday audience re- 
sponded enthusiastically to Dr. Muck’s 
spirited playing of the melodious sym- 
phony, as well as to the poetic English 
work, which was practically a novelty 


for Boston. It fairly thundered its ap- 
plause at the close of the concerto, for 
the little lady had given such a spirited 
performance as is seldom heard. 

This afternoon, for an hour and a half, 
Frieda Hempel held an audience spell- 
bound at Symphony Hall. She won her 
audience completely, despite the difficulty 
of identifying the language in which she 
was singing. For an encore, however, 
perhaps just to show that she could if 
she would, she sang a little folksong with 
such exquisite diction that not a syllable 
was missed. Mme. Hempel stole Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s Monday thunder with a 
Sunday performance of the Shadow 
Dance from “Dinorah.” She sang it de- 
liciously. In response to handclapping, 
stamping and shouts of “encore,” Miss 
Hempel sang “Dixie” and then the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. At the close of her final 
group she gave as encores “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Last Rose of Summer,” but 
still the audience would not go home. 


The singer bowed; smiled, threw kisses. 
The balcony shouted, “Just one more 
tune!” The singer explained that her 
accompanist had to catch the five-some- 
thing. The clamor persisted. So Mr. 
Eisler was captured and brought back, 
rubbers, mileage ticket and all, to play 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


For some reason the chroniclers of 
musical events in Boston all but ignore 
the interesting music talks that are given 
from year to year in the Sunday after- 
noon series of free public lectures at 
the Boson Public Library. Beginning 
four or five years ago with the experi- 
rent of having one or two svch talks 
during the season, the assistant librarian, 
Otto Fleischner, now arranges for a 
variety of music talks each year. This 
afternoon Benedict Fitz Gerald, a mu- 
sician of unusual magnetism and fine ad- 
dress, lauded the ritual music of his own 
church in an address on “Ecclesiastical 
Music to the Reformation Period.” He 
was ably assisted by a choir of six young 
choristers, who sang with excellent qual- 
ity, and of twelve adults, whose earnest- 
ness of purpose offset their vocal short- 
comings. Other musicians in this series 
are Olin Downes, who speaks early in 
April on “The Songs of Russia,” and 
Constance and Henry Gideon, who of- 
fered their program, “Fo'k Music in 
the United States,” on Christmas Eve. 

Theodore Cella, brilliant young harpist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
closed the musical season of the Union 
Park Forum with a program of harp 
solos this evening. Other artists heard 
at the forum during the month were 
Lillian Green, contralto; Stella Crane, 
soprano, and the Quartet of Temple 
Israel. Mrs. Edith L. Bradford has been 
accompanist for the entire season. 

HENRY GIDEON. 








MRS. STOESSEL IN BANGOR 





Boston Violinist Makes Local Début 
with Great Success 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 20.—Devotees of 
chamber music, a goodly number in this 
city, were present in large numbers last 
evening in the Memorial Parlors in spite 
of a severe storm, when one of the most 
charming recitals heard in this city for 
a long time was given by Mrs. Julia Pick- 
ard Stoessel, violinist, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smart Warner, pianist, 
of this city, for the benefit of the Penob- 
scot Chapter of the Red Cross. Mrs. 
Stoessel, who before her marriage to her 
composer-violinist husband, Albert Stoes- 
sel, was Julia Pickard, is well known in 
this city. This recital was her formal 
début here. 


Like many other soloists, Mrs. Stoes- 
sel’s musical career abroad was ter- 
minated by the war. After studying with 
the best teachers in her native city, Bos- 
ton, she completed her education by an 
extensive European course, her work 
with Prof. Willy Hess unfortunately 
terminating at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. Her Boston début was made last 
year. Mrs. Stoessel possesses a winning 
personality, combined with much poise 
and dignity. Her tone, while not ex- 
tremely large, is clear, sweet, smooth and 
almost flawless, and she plays in a buoy- 
ant manner entirely free from any af- 
fectation. 


The program consisted of Grieg’s So- 
nata for Piano and Violin, F Major; 
Beethoven’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
Op. 24, No. 5; the Pugnani-Kreisler Pre- 
lude and Allegro, splendidly played, 
which received a well-deserved encore; 
compositions and transcriptions of her 
husband’s, including his “Minuet Crino- 
line” and the Airles-Stoessel “La Media 
Noche.” Mrs. Warner, one of the fore- 
most piano teachers of this city, played 
Helen Hopekirk’s “Sundown” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “The Joy of Autumn,” to which 
she was obliged to respond to an encore. 
Her accompaniments for Mrs. Stoessel 
were all that could have been desired. 


d. &. Bi 





New York Orchestral Society and Gifted 
Soloists Please Brooklynites 


Max Jacobs conducted his New York 
Orchestral Society in the second concert 
of its series at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 17, with Phyllis La Fond, soprano, 
and Irwin Hassell, pianist, as soloists. 
Under his baton, the orchestra gave ex- 


cellent performances of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, the Bizet “Carmen” 
Suite, Rebikoff’s Suite “The Christmas 
Tree,” MacDowell’s “In October” and 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” He was applaud- 
ed er for his magnetic conducting. 
Mr. Hassell gave a thrilling performance 
of the rarely heard Moszkowski Concerto 
in E and was encored. Miss La Fond 
scored in arias from “Carmen” and 
“Pagliacci.” 





“Governor’s Musicale” Given for Camp 
Benefit at Akron, Ohio 


AKRON, OHIO, Feb. 20.—The “Gov- 
ernor’s Musicale” for the Recreation 
Center at Camp Sherman was given in 
the residence of F. A. Sieberling on the 
evening of Feb. 18. Governor James 
Cox was present. The program was of- 
fered by Mrs. F. A. Sieberling, con- 
tralto; Cecil Fanning, baritone; Marie 
Hertenstein, pianist, and Mrs. Wilburn 
Thobern Mills, organist. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Kather- 
ine Brvot for Mrs. Sieberling and by 
H. B. Turpin for Mr. Fanning. Mrs. 
Mills, who is organist of the Broad 
Street M. E. Church in Columbus, gave 
a recital for the Mansfield Musical Club 
recently in the Presbyterian Church at 
Mansfield. She was assisted by Mary 
Dippman and Herman Clingan, vocalists. 





Prizes to Be Given for Essays on Musi- 
cal Subjects in Fitchburg Schools 


FITCHBURG, MaAss., Feb. 21.—As a 
means of stimulating interest in music 
in the schools of Fitchburg Herbert I. 
Wallace has again offered prizes to the 
students of the Fitchburg (State) Nor- 
mal School and the Fitchburg High 
School for essays on musical subjects. 
The prizes are to be in cash. $75 for the 
first, $50 for the second and $25 for the 
third. The subiect for the High School 
essays is to be “Music in the Home,” 
that for the Normal School is to be 
“French Music.” Competition is to close 
in March. 





Newark Beethoven Club in Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 23.—The Bee- 
thoven Music Club held its annual musi- 
cale at the Y. W. C. A. last Thursday 
afternoon. The president, Jessie Koe- 
wing, emphasized the need of music to- 
day, and Marion Van Wagenen, head of 
the music denartment of the Federation 
of Women’s Cluhs. told of the practical 
work done in collectine instruments, rec- 
ords and music for the bovs in camp. 
The list included 175 musical instru- 
ments, 1200 records and 1500 pieces of 


music. An interesting program was 
given by Mrs. G. L. McLellan, Mrs. Os- 
car Flynn, Mrs. A. D. Walters, Mrs. F. 
W. Ketchum, Mrs. W. F. Hill, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Baldwin, Mrs. E. L. Minard and 
Mrs. Robert Maust. Herman Epstein 
gave the first of a series of lectures on 
Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” under the 
auspices of Contemporary last Thurs- 
day. A large audience attended. P. G. 





SEATTLE WELCOMES KARLE 





Tenor Scores in Concert in Home City 
with Philharmonic Orchestra 


SEATTLE,. WASH., Feb. 18. — Seattle 
welcomed one of its own sons on Feb, 7 
when Theo Karle made his annual ap- 
pearance, this year with the Philhar- 
monie Orchestra. So popular is Mr. 
Karle that seats for the concert were 
sold out far in advance, and he was 
compelled to sing a second time. The 
second concert, on Saturday afternoon, 
was a repetition of the Thursday eve- 
ning program. 

Mr. Karle’s répertoire was pleasing, 
his voice being heard to especial advan- 
tage in the recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “Jephtha,” and the “Tosca” 
aria, “E’ Lucevan le stelle.” It is the 
unanimous opinion of his admirers that 
he gains constantly in tone and finish. 
A little group of songs at the close 
brought forth much applause. 


The Philharmonic did wnusually good 
work, especially in the closing number, 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture. Mr. 
Spargur and his orchestra were invited 
to appear in Camp Lewis the week pre- 
vious to open the new theater, offering 
the program given in Seattle Jan. 16 in 
conjunction with the Orpheus Male 
Quartet from Tacoma, 

Judson Mather’s first Sunday after- 
noon concerts have been among the win- 
ter’s most satisfactory —ae 


M. G. 





Hold Third Community Sing in Warren, 
Ohio 

WARREN, OHIO, Feb. 25.—The third 

community sing held in this city took 


‘ place on Monday evening, Feb. 18, and 


was attended by 1,500 persons. The sing 
was. held in the First Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of A. W. 
Ashley, local supervisor of public school 
music. Mr. Ashley was assisted by 
President Lynn B. Dana, of Dana’s Mu- 
sical Institute. The High School Girls’ 
Glee Club of seventy-five voices sang the 
cantata, “King Réné’s Daughter,” as- 
sisted by Mrs. Jay Buchwalter, soprano, 
and Mrs. Clare Caldwell, contralto. 
The High School Orchestra of twenty 
members was heard in several pues. 





Zimbalist Meets with Cordial Reception 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 18.—The out- 
standing musical event of the past week 
was the reappearance of Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, in the Philharmonic course of con- 
certs, at Trinity Auditorium, before a 
large audience. With Mr. Chotzinoff, he 
played the César Franck Violin and 
Piano Sonata as the opening number, 
which called out the best work of the 
pianist. Zimbalist’s performance of the 
Paganini Concerto was given with a 
warmth of tone and a perfection of art- 
istry that marked a decided growth on 
the part of the violinist since last he 
was heard in recital. Mr. Zimbalist was 
forced to respond to ecaale aparece. 





Omaha Hears Ju‘es Falk and Colleagues 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 21.—Under the 
auspices of the Custer Post, G. A. R., 
two concerts were given recently at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, presenting 
Jules Falk, violinist; Gertrude Arnold, 
soprano, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist. 
Large, enthusiastic audiences were pres- 
ent. E.L. W. : 





“The Babes in the Woods,” a fairy 
music play, was given on the afternoon 
of Feb. 22 in the Aborn Miniature The- 
ater to an audience of small folk. The 
cast included Catherine Redfield, Ella 
Palow, Gloria Gill, Beth Grigor and Ma- 
rie Louise Biggers. 





The Costélevy Trio, George Copeland, 
piano; Ignace Novietsky, violin, and Ar- 
thur Hadley. ’cello. will give a concert 
at Acolian Hall on March 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO AUDIENCES 
HEAR OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Welcome Boston Company—dZimbalist 
Among Soloists of Week—Concert 
for Soldiers at Presidio 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 18.—A suc- 
cessful season of opera is being given 
at the Columbia Theater by the Boston 
English Opera Company. The artists 
were not all so well known to San Fran- 
cisco as Conductor Hans S. Linn, who 
made a reputation here in the old Tivoli 
days, but they soon sang themselves into 
the good graces of an approving audi- 
ence, which by its frequent recalls 
showed its appreciation of opera in 
English. “Il Trovatore” and “Martha” 
made up the bill for last week, Joseph 
Sheehan and Hazel Eden making a de- 
cided impression in the former, while in 
“Martha” Florentine St. Claire recalled 
Emma Abbott by her beautiful singing 
of “The Last Rose of Summer.” Ellaine 
de Sellom, Alice May Carley, Arthur 
Deane, John W. Warren, W. H. North- 
way, Francis J. Tyler and Bert F. 
Goltra have all proved most satisfactory. 

Efrem Zimbalist gave one of his fas- 
cinating programs at the Columbia The- 
ater on Sunday afternoon. The house 
was well filled, many appreciative stu- 
dents taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to hear a violinist who appeals 
esnecially to the educational taste in his 
offerings. ; 

Enlisted men from the Presidio and 
other nearby posts were the guests of 
the California Club at their beautiful 
clubhouse on Clay Street last Monday 
evening, when the musical section of the 
club gave a concert in their honor. Alex- 
ander Stewart was the director and a 
special feature was the cantata, “Night,” 
by Saint-Saéns, which was beautifully 
sung by Mrs. Grace La Page and the 
club chorus, Elias Hecht playing the ex- 
quisite flute obbligato. Other numbers 
by the club were Four Swedish Folk 
Songs, arranged by Louis V. Saar, and 
“The Dark,” by David Stanley, the solo 
in the latter being charmingly sung by 
Mrs. H. S. Marrow. Marian Nicholson 
of Oakland contributed some pleasing 
violin numbers. 

On Sunday, Feb. 10, the Musicians’ 
Club attended the organ recital at the 
Auditorium in a body and enjoyed an 
exceptional program by the municipal 
organist, Edwin H. Lemare. The most 
important number was a Sonata in F, 
Op. 95, composed by the organist. Super- 
visor J. Emmet Hayden, representing 
the Auditorium committee, announced 
that a monthly organ recital would be 
given for the school children, at which 
no admission would be charged. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, Alfred Hertz, director, gave the 
tenth program of the season on Friday 
and Sunday afternoons at the Cort The- 
ater. As usual, the theater was filled. 
Horace Britt, ’cellist, played the Theme 
and Variations by Boellmann, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, the other num- 
bers being: Fourth Symphony (“Ital- 
ian”), Mendelssohn; “Danse Macabre,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Academic Festival’? Over- 
ture, Brahms. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society delighted Oakland music-lovers 
on Thursday evening, when the final re- 
a of the season was given at Ebell 

all. 

Frederick Preston Search, ’cello soloist 
and composer, has been attached to the 
Mare Island training camp, where he is 
conducting the Naval Reserve Orches- 
tra. He enlisted in the United States 
Nava! Reserve and by special request of 
the authorities was given this appoint- 
ment. E. M. B. 








Mabel Beddoe and Herbert Waterous 
Heard at Strand 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, was heard 
with the Strand Symphony Orchestra at 
the Strand Theater during the week of 
Feb. 24, singing W. G. Hammond’s “The 
Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” Herbert Wat- 
erous, basso, offered “Invictus,” by 
Bruno Huhn and “Old Folks at Home,” 
Foster. The orchestra played “Schehera- 
zade,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Cau- 
ecasian Sketches,” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 
Qeeek Spirescu and Carl Edouarde con- 

ucted. 





Owing to the continued illness of Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon, the song recital 
which she and her husband were to have 
given on Feb. 28 at Aeolian Hall has 
been canceled. 
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DAYTON WELCOMES 
MANY NOTED STARS 


Heifetz, Miss Novaes, Graveure 
and Stokowski Forces Heard 
During Month 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 19.—Beyond a 
doubt the outstanding feature of the 
1917-18 musical season in this city was 
the concert given on Feb. 18 by Jascha 
Heifetz in Memorial Hall, where he 
scored another of the complete triumphs 
that have attended him in his tour of the 
United States. Heifetz’s program was 
made up of almost every kind of music 
written for the violin from the E Major 
Sonata of Handel’s to several of Auer’s 
(his teacher’s) arrangements of Beet- 
hoven and Chopin. ‘They were all as 
one to the youtnful genius, who exhib- 
ited in them all the same transcendent 
purity of tone. He was worthily accom- 
panied by André Benoist. 

The tourth regular concert of the 
Civic Music League course was given on 
Feb. 16 by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conduc- 
tor. For doing César Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony Mr. Stokowski has our grati- 
tude, for he gave this composition a 
glorious reading. It was received with 
enthusiasm, and the “Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from “Tristan and Isolde 
was magnificently given. As soloist Thad- 
deus Rich, violinist and concert master 
of the orchestra, gave two delightful con- 
tributions to the program, a Poéme” of 
Chausson and a spirited “Andante and 
Caprice” by Guiraud. 

Of entirely different character was 
the symphony concert given Feb. 11 by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
with Victor Herbert as its guest con- 





ductor. This was the fourth concert of 
the Dayton Symphony Association 
series. 


By request the program was made up 
largely of Mr. Herbert’s own composi- 
tions, his “Woodland Fancies and the 
“Babes in Toyland” March having an 
especial appeal for the audience. Bright- 
ness and gaiety characterized the entire 
program, its backbone being Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, and numbers by 
MacDowell, Cadman and Nevin added 

rm. 
one January Civic League concert 
was given by Guiomar Novaes and Loris 
Graveure, which proved a happy combi- 
nation of artists. Miss Novaes gave an 
exhitition of beautiful piano viaying, 
well rounded in every detail. She won 
the instant anvroval of the l»rze anaj- 
ence, as did Mr. Gravenre, who contrib- 
ted groups of H»ngarian folk sones, 
French ard American compositions. the 
“Pacliacci” Prologue and a generous list 
of encores. E. L. H. 


ANNA CASE IN ROCHESTER 








Singer Again Given Ovation—Week Has 
Many Concerts of Interest 


RocHester, N. Y.. Feb. 21—The 
Rochester Orchestra, Hermann Dossen- 
bach, conductor, gave its fourth concert 
of the season at Convention. Hall on 
Monday evening, Feb. 18, with Anna 
Case as soloist. Miss Case proved a 
notable addition to Rochester’s list of 
visiting artists and won her audience 
completely with the familiar “Ah. Fors 
@ lui” from “Traviata.” She was obliged 
to give numerous encores after her 
group of songs, among the last being 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” in 
which the audience joined in the chorus, 
and “Ovr America,” set to her own 
music. The orchestra gave three num- 
bers, Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, 
Op. 56; Debussy’s “L’Aprés- Midi d’un 
Faune,” which ws encored, and Weber’s 
“Euryanthe.” 
accompanied Miss Case at the piano and 
shared the audience’s appreciation of 
Miss Case’s singing of his “Will o’ the 
Wisp” as one of her encores. 

The Monroe County Chapter of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met on Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, 
at the studios of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Rose at the Beckley Building. The Rev. 
Henry C. Applegarth addressed the 
meeting on the subiect of “The Place of 
Music in Divine Worship” and afterward 
Hildred Thompson gave a group of songs 
which were warmly applauded. Miss 
Thompson has a voice of unusually ex- 
cellent quality. 

The ninth morning recital of the Tues- 
day Musicale Course was given by active 
members of the club on Monday morning, 
Feb. 18, at the Regent Theater. Those 
taking part were Lena Everett, soprano; 
Mrs. William H. Doane, contralto, and 














MUSIC IS VITAL FACTOR IN 
SOLDIER-MAKING AT CAMP DIX 


























Leaders of Camp Dix Recreation: Left to Right, Stetson Humphrey, Song Leader 
for the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activities; Jerome V. 
Jeffords, Boxing Instructor, and Byron S. Walton, Athletic Director 


AMP DIX, WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J., Feb. 
23.—Singing among the men who 
are training at Camp Dix is being car- 
ried on in systematic fashion under the 


leadership of Stetson Humphrey, repre- 
senting the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. An officer 
detailed from each regiment and a man 
from each company meets with Mr. 


Humphrey once a week to discuss and 
work out musical plans. In these meet- 
ings are taken up the questions of new 
songs, parades, etc., as well as the prob- 
lems peculiar to each company. These 
men take charge of the music in their 
respective companies and regiments and 
are responsible for results there, with 
Mr. Humphrey at their command when- 
ever and wherever most needed. 





Charles Gilbert Spross 


Lillian Utz, pianist, who played Liszt’s 
Concerto in E Flat in an able manner, 
giving it a brilliant rendering. The or- 
chestral accompaniment was furnished 
at the second piano by Alice Carlotta 
Wysard. 

A patriotic mass meeting was held in 
Convention Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 19, which was scheduled to have, 
besides. the visiting speaker, the New 
York City Orchestra and Mme. Carrie 
Bridewell, contralto. As the speaker 
was unable to attend, the meeting turned 
out to be mostly a concert, which pleased 
the audience. The orchestral offerings 
were chiefly of a light vein. Mme. Bride- 
well gave the aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and a group of songs, receiving 
many demands for encores. Maurice 
Kaufmann, violinist, gave three Mendels- 
sohn numbers with een ea he 


READING ACCLAIMS CASALS 








Cellist Scores at First Appearance in 
Haage Concert Course 


READING, PA., Feb. 19.—The fourth 
concert of the Haage Series took place 
last Thursday evening, with Pablo 
Casals as the chief attraction. The 
favorite Boellmann “Symphonic Varia- 
tions” was the principal feature of the 
program and was most enthusiastically 
received. It has been played here a num- 
ber of times in recent years, but never 
has been given so successfully. Sam- 
martini’s Sonata was a revelation of the 
exquisite tone that Casals can produce 
and was also a delightful piece of in- 
terpretation. Bach’s “Bourrée and Pré- 
lude” revealed the master hand; the 
bowing and double-stopping were superb. 

Harry Gilbert proved a delightful ac- 
companist. W. H. 





Galli-Curci to Give Recital Under Rubin- 
stein Club Auspices 


Mme. Galli-Curci will give a song re- 
cital on the afternoon of March 4, at 
Carnegie Hall under the auspices of the 
Rubinstein Club. As more than one hun- 
dred presidents of local women’s clubs 
have been invited for the musicale on 
that date, they will be seated on the 
stage. The entire orchestra and the first 
tier boxes have been reserved for mem- 
bers of the club. 





As the fuel order has been rescinded, 
the Flonzaley Quartet will give its third 
subscription concert on the date orig- 
inally scheduled — Tuesday evening, 
March 12. There are two changes in 
the program, the numbers now selected 
being Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor, the 
Mozart Quartet in D and Dvorak’s Quar- 
tet in F. 





Harold Bauer’s next piano recital will 
be given in A®£olian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, March 13. 


HOUSTON’S COMMUNITY MUSIC 





Treble Clef Club Gives Concert as Con- 
tribution to Civic Events 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 18.—Yesterday 
afternoon in the City Auditorium a 
closely interested audience, numbering at 
least 1500 people, enjoyed the fine pro- 
gram of solo and ensemble offerings, 


which was the Treble Clef Club’s con- 
tribution to this season’s series of Com- 
munity Music entertainments. The 
choral body of ninety voices is in splen- 
did trim, under the training of Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Cox, and won tremendous applause 
for the style in which they gave P. R. 
Stevens’s “Spirit of Music,” two Beetho- 
ven compositions as arranged for 
women’s voices, the one by Spross ard 
the other by Branscombe, closing with 
the De Koven “Recessional,” in which 
Julia Frankle gave beautifully the inci- 
dental solo. 
Camp Logan’s gifted soldier-violinist 
contributed a group of numbers, to which 
Sam Swinford supplied perfectly the 
piano parts. Mr. Swinford also played 
in finished style three piano solo com- 
positions. The three soprano soloists, 
Loretta Bomar and Mmes. Asbury and 
Love, aroused in their hearers the warm- 
est enthusiasm. The Treble Clef’s next 
concert appearance come: ir April, when 
Lonise Homer is to Le their soloist. 
The Cherniavsky Trio, brought here 
by the Girls’ Musical Club, also gave a 
complimentary concert out at Camp 
Logan, where they were most enthu- 
siastically received. W. Hz. 





MARGULIES TRIO SCORES 





Ensemble Appears Before People’s Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Club 


The Margulies Trio appeared at the 
Washington Irving High School Audi- 
torium on Saturday evening, Feb. 23, for 
the fifth chamber concert of the People’s 
Symphony Club. 

These skilled players presented the 
Beethoven Trio, Op. 1, No. 1; the Grieg 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, played in 
the best style of Mme. Margulies and 
Alwin Schroeder, and the Rubinstein 
Trio in B Flat, Op. 52. The ensemble 
was heartily received by the responsible 
audience. : 





Women’s Philharmonic Gives Musicale 


The February musicale of the Wom- - 


en’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, 
president, was held Feb. 23 in their 
studio in Carnegie Hall. The program 
was offered by Genevieve  Finley- 
Stewart, contralto, who sang numbers by 
Verdi, Spier, Beethoven, Caccini and 
others. Miss Fay was heard in num- 
bers by Brahms, Rachmaninoff and 
Chopin. Mrs. Elie Cannes and Maud 
Rieff were accompanists. 


LETZ QUARTET AGAIN 
DEMONSTRATES ART 


Second New York Recital of the 
Season Draws Notable Audi- 
ence to Hall 


Letz Quartet. Concert, Molian Hall, 
Afternoon, Feb. 23. The Program: 


Mozart, Quartet, No. 8, D Major; Bee- 
thoven, Quartet, Op. 127, E Flat Major; 
Dvorak, Quartet, Op. 96, F Major, 
“American.” 





Hans Letz and his associates, Messrs. 
Harmati, Kreiner and Maas, made their 
second appearance last week before a 
distinguished audience, enthusiastic 


listeners being, among other notables, 
Fritz Kreisler and Pablo Casals. The 
audience was unanimous in its approval, 
too, and gave this excellent quartet 
numerous proofs of its interest in their 
doings throughout the afternoon. 

_Mr. Letz has in less than a year’s 
time built a splendid ensemble. — Indi- 
vidually, the four players command the 
resources of their instruments in a note- 
worthy manner, both tonally and from 
the standpoint of technical facility. They 
seemed to respond to Mr. Letz’s every 
desire as though they had been playing 
together for a dozen years. The Mozart 
was gives with intimate charm, the Bee- 
thoven with that care that is always ex- 
pended on the master’s last quartets; 
and the Dvorak quartet, genuine work 
that it is, they interpreted with plenty 
of spirit and freedom. 

_ Mr. Letz showed his musical judgment 
in playing only three of the movements, 
omitting the weak Scherzo, which ought 
never to be played when this work is pro- 
duced. It was a thoroughly interesting 
afternoon of chamber music, real music 
played by a quartet that deserves the 
support and appreciation of true music- 
lovers. A. W. K. 





MUSIC EVENTS IN ALBANY 





Numerous Recitals Add Interest to 


Events at Capital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 17.—Mlle. Alys 
Michot, coloratura soprano of Paris, de- 
lighted an audience of Albany society 
and music patrons last night with a con- 
cert in the auditorium of the State Edu- 
cation Building. Mlle. Michot is passing 
the winter in Albany and it was her first 
public appearance in this country. She 
sang five French songs in costume. An 
English song of Moir and Massenet’s 
“Fabliau” were given with simple charm 
and brilliant vocalism. Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers was at the piano. Mrs. Con- 
stance Beardsley Eldredge, pianist, as- 
sisted and was heard in Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin, Moszkowski, Debussy and Bee- 
thoven numbers. Mlle. Michot was re- 
cently heard in a private recital at the 
home of Mrs. George H. Thacher. 

The members of Schuyler Society, 
Children of the American Revolution, 
were entertained at the Executive Man- 
sion Saturday afternoon by Olive and 
Charles S. Whitman, Jr., children of 
Governor and Mrs. Whitman. Marion 
Davison, soprano, who has been singing 
at the army camps, gave a group of 
patriotic songs and Eleanor Colwell gave 
several harp numbers. Irene Earl was 
heard in violin numbers and Elsie La 
Rose, Frances Storrs and Janice Storrs 
appeared in a minuet song and dance. 

A musiéale was given at the Albany 
Academy for Girls last Saturday after- 
noon, under the direction of Mrs. Leo K. 
Fox. The program was given by Flor- 
ence Page, pianist; Leo K. Fox, tenor; 
Mrs. Adna W. Risley, contralto, and Mrs. 
Fox. msther D. Keneston was accom- 
panist. W. A. H. 





Paulist Choir Sings in Meriden 


MERIDEN, CONN., Feb. 25.—The Paul- 
ist Choristers of Chicago gave a concert 
at the Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 20 for the benefit of the French 
Restoration Fund. Under the direction 
of Father Finn, the organization pre- 
sented a program of sacred and secular 
numbers in a manner which was a reve- 
lation of good singing. Solos were offered 
by William Probst, William Hallissy and 
Richard Finn, trebles; Thomas McGran- 
ahan, tenor, and Frank M. Dwnford, 
bass. W. E. C. 





Amparito Farrar, the young Cali- 
fornia soprano, has just been placed 
under contract by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company to make a number of 
records in Spanish for South America 
and the West Indies Islands. 
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WoLLASTON, MAss.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the Boston pianist, gave a recital on Feb. 
13. Mr. Gebhard’s splendid performance 
was enthusiastically applauded by a 


large audience. 
7 * * * 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Marie A. Baldwin, 
organist of Northminster Presbyterian 
Church, with Helene Broemer, ‘cellist, 
gave the Sunday recital, Feb. 10, in the 
Peabody Institute. 

* * * 

PeoriA, ILL.—The Peoria Musical Col- 
lege, Franklin Stead, director, recently 
gave its 171st student recital at Recital 
Hall. Blanche Morgan Allen and Ade- 
laide White accompanied. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—A concert was 
given recently by the Beni Kedem Shrine 
Band, Ruddell J. Rusk, conductor. Solos 
were offered by Ernest P. Sanders, cor- 
netist, and by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Kincheloe. 
ok ok ok 


BURLINGTON, VT.— On Washington’s 
Birthday a musical entertainment was 
given by the D. A. R., under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Florence Wood Russell. 
There were fourteen tableaux, accom- 
panied by songs. 

* * * 

ABERDEEN, WASH.—A. A. Scott, organ- 
ist of Aberdeen, lately gave a special 
musical program at the dedication of St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church. Sergeant 
Perry of Camp Lewis and Elizabeth 
Greene were soloists. 

* * * 

ToRONTO, CAN.—The violin ensemble 
class of the Canadian Academy of Music, 
conducted by Luigi von Kunits, gave a 
concert in the Academy Hall on Feb. 14. 
Lillian G. Wilson, soprano of the Acad- 
emy faculty, was assisting artist. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. Amy Cleary 
Morrison has been engaged as organist 
of the First Church of Christ Scientist. 
Mrs. Lillian Adam Wiesicke, soprano, 
was heard in recital at Western College, 
Oxford, O., on the evening of Feb. 9. 


* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A benefit per- 
formance for Belgian children was given 
in the St. Francis Hotel ballroom on 
Feb. 8, in which Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 
appeared. Several songs were also given 
by pupils of Harriet Fay Richards. 

* * * 


BENNINGTON, VT.—The Fortnightly 
Club held its annual musicale on Feb. 
8, when a quartet from Pittsfield, Mass., 
consisting of Messrs. Plunkett, Morton, 
Mrs. Wellington Smith and Mrs. Dickie, 
gave the program. Mrs. Arthur Holden 
was the accompanist. 

* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Carl Formes, 
baritone, was heard in recital at the 
Masonic Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 8. Mr. Formes was well received 
and was much applauded, especially in 
“The Eagle’ by Busch and “Rolling 
Down to Rio” by German. 

a * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Among those 
who have taken part in the musicale 
evenings at the Arts Club recently are 
R. Woodland Gates, tenor; Anne O. 
Kloss, violinist; Mrs. Charles Fairfax, 
soprano; Anton Kaspar, violinist, and 
George Wilson, pianist. 

* * * 


MONTPELIER, VT.—A music club has 
been organized here as the result of a 
movement begun before Christmas. 
William L. Gray is president; Mrs. K. 
L. Cleaves, vice-president; Mrs. C. A. 
Lang, secretary; Eleanor Lowe, treas- 
urer, and S. E. Strobeck, auditor. 

* * + 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.— David Baxter, 
basso, of Chicago, assisted by Helen 
Dailey, pianist, furnished the program 
for the Society of Musical Art on Feb. 5. 
Mr. Baxter was especially enjoyed in the 
English and Scotch folk songs and 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” which he sang with 
fine effect. Miss Dailey gave two groups 
of solos which displayed her fine tone and 
fluent technique. She is an American- 
trained pianist. 
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Cuicaco—Sophine Lobel, artist-pupil 
of Heniot Levy, who had a recent success 
with the Ballmann Orchestra was soloist 
at the Chicago Hebrew Institute on Feb. 
17, under the direction of Alexander 
Zukovsky. Miss Lobel played the first 
movement of a concerto by Rubenstein. 

* * * 

PoRTLAND, ORE.—Elsie Bischoff Moore 
presented Ruth Pfaender, soprano, in re- 
cital recently at the Y. W. C. A. audi- 
torium. Miss Pfaender is soloist at the 
East Side Christian Church, and a singer 
of decided merit. Lillian Howells, pupil 
of Julia Helene Swenson, assisted on the 
program. 

* * * 

TacoMA, WasH.—An elaborate pro- 
gram was given by the Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation Feb. 9, presenting as soloists Mrs. 
Alan Cox, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lloyd Perry Joubert of Seattle; Kathryn 
Robinson, pianist; Fritz Kloepper, bari- 
tone, and Sergeant G. Perry of Camp 
Lewis, tenor. 

* * * 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, appeared in recital at 
the Bland Street Methodist Church on 
the evening of Feb. 11. Assisted by Mrs. 
J. Catvell Nichols, soprano, he presented 
an interesting program, including num- 
bers by Hasselmanns, Zabel, Bach, De- 
bussy and others. 

* * * 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The “Messiah” 
was given recently in the Olympic The- 
ater by the Watertown Musical Society, 
under the direction of Barnard Tread- 
well. The soloists were Mrs. George V. 
S. Camp, soprano; Mme. Nevada van der 
Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Earl Tuckerman, bass. 

* * ok 


New York City.—A “Twilight Re- 
cital” was given at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity on the afternoon of 
Feb. 17, by J. Warren Andrews, assisted 
by the quartet, which consists of Estelle 
Harris, soprano; Mrs. Susan Hawley 
Davis, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and Tom Daniel, bass. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Troy Music Study 
Club elected the following officers at the 
recent annual meeting: President, 
Teresa Maier; vice-presidents, Kath- 
erine Gutchell and Mrs. Annie Hagen 
Buell; recording secretary, Elizabeth 
Carey; corresponding secretary, Edna 
Beiermeister; treasurer, Winifred Pod- 
more. 

* * * 

DEs MOINES, IowA—Genevieve Wheat- 
Baal, contralto, and Paul Van Katwijk, 
pianist, presented a program of much 
merit recently at Drake University. Mr. 
Van Katwijk played a taxing program 
besides the accompaniments for Mrs. 
Baal. Among other numbers, the latter 
contributed a group of songs composed 
by the pianist. 

* * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—An enjoyable musi- 
cal program was given recently under 
the direction of Lina Stiebler at the 
Woman’s Literary Club. Those partici- 
pating were Mrs. Mary Glendy Enslow, 
Misses Annie Gett, Rebecca Hickok, 
Louise Lowndes, Lillian Wilson Smith, 
Louise Schroeder, Helen Weishampel and 
Albert Wheeler. 

* * * 

SALT LAKE City, UTaAH.—Edward P. 
Kimball, assistant Tabernacle organist, 
has been appointed by the First Presi- 
dency of the Mormon Church as manager 
of the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir. It is 
the plan of the church officials to make 
the Tabernacle and choir the center of 
musical interest throughout the inter- 
mountain region. Plans have been made 
to present “Elijah” early in April. 

+ * + 

NEw YorK City.—A musicale was 
given at the residence of Henry Myers 
on the evening of Feb. 16 to introduce 
Yochinori Matsuyama, a Japanese tenor. 
He awakened admiration in arias from 
“Rigoletto” and “Martha,” and as en- 
core gave “Annie Laurie” in Japanese 
and two songs of his own composition. 
Mrs. Evelina Hartz was - accompanist. 
Assisting artists were Miss Rosenthal 
and Mrs. Fannie Hartz Braunmuller, 
pianists. 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT.—Through the 
suggestion of Ella Brownell, teacher of 
music in the Academy and _ public 
schools, a community sing was held Feb. 
19, when an audience of 1000 gathered 
to sing popular melodies. An orchestra 
led the accompaniment and the boys 
from St. Gabriel’s School played the 
“Marseillaise” and other patriotic airs. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Rehearsals have 
begun for the presentation of “Elijah” 
by the Oratorio Section of Washington, 
under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson. It is planned to have the 
present chorus enlarged to 500 and to 
present the oratorio at the Central High 
School auditorium on May 13. The Ora- 
torio Section is maintained for the de- 
velopment of music in the Capital and to 
encourage community singing of sacred 
works. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Helen Drain left re- 
cently for Portland, Ore., to resume her 
vocal studies in Portland. Miss. Drain, 
whose voice is a contralto, is making a 


_ special study of concert work. The Uni- 


versity of Oregon Glee Club gave a con- 
cert in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium at 
Camp Lewis on Feb. 1 for the soldiers. 
Among the audience was Sergeant 
Samuel Michaels, who for three years 
was director of the club before he en- 
tered the army. 
* * * 

TERRE HAvUTE, IND.—On Jan. 31, at 
her piano studio, L. Eva Alden gave a 
talk on Grieg, illustrated by six of her 
pupils, assisted by Mrs. H. A. Salchert, 
whose beautiful contralto voice was 
heard to advantage in two groups of 
songs. Velma Sullins, a highly talented 
young pianist, closed the program with 
an artistic interpretation of the first 
movement of the Grieg Concerto, with 
Miss Alden at the second piano. The 
studio was filled with interested listeners. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IA.—The Waterloo Mu- 
nicipal Band has been reorganized and 
its name changed to the Waterloo Over- 
land Band. A public concert was given 
on Feb. 12. There are now over thirty- 
five members and new ones are being en- 
rolled as fast as they can be obtained. 
The leader is A. J. Van Doren. The 
Overland-Hanson Company has offered a 
room in its building for rehearsals and 
headquarters for the band. Mr. Hanson, 
of the company, is a member of the band. 


* * * 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Laura Littlefield, 
soprano; Willard Flint, basso; Marion 
Moorehouse, ’cellist; Florence Hale, so- 
prano, and a quartet of women’s voices 
directed by Elizabeth Driver, presented 
a program on Feb. 12 at the Radcliffe 
College Musical Association, the compo- 
sitions performed having been written by 
members of the association. The com- 
posers represented were Mabel W. Dan- 
iels, Persis Cox, Florence Spalding, Mary 
P. Webster, Elizabeth Driver and Mabel 
C. Osborne. 

* ¢ & 

TORONTO, CAN.—- Paul Wells of the 
Toronto Conservatory entertained his 
pupils and a number of guests at a gala 
class meeting in his private studio in the 
Arts and Crafts Building recently. A 
program was given by Gwendolyn Vesey, 
May Warrilow, Gladys Parsons, Jean 
Clinton, Marguerite Murray, Grace Bon- 
nick, Leola Alexander, Mary Thorburn, 
Helen Rugh, Elsaleen Winter and Mabel 
Young. Harry Adaskin, violinist, pupil 


of Mrs. Adamson, also played the 
“Gypsy Dances of Sarasate.” 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of a series 
of music pupils’ recitals, under the direc- 
tion of the Albany Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, was given lately in the His- 
torical Society Building, when Mabel 
Bowitz, piano pupil of Frederick Bowen 
Hailes; Mary Gibson, voice pupil of Cor- 
delia L. Reed, and Georgette Manny, 
violin pupil of Dudley Matthews, were 
heard. The association has planned an 
educational series to bring music stu- 
dents before the public to emphasize the 
benefits of musical education. 


Bs * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Three interesting 
recitals given recently by the Saturday 
Club brought forward Ethel Sleeper, 
Mrs. Frank R. Newman, Ruth Pepper, 
Dr. S. E. Simmons, Mrs. J. W. James, 
Mrs. Elliot MacSwain, Emily Rulison, 
Florence Linthicum, Mizpah Jackson, 
Constance Mering, Alma Anderson, 
Marion Johnson, Mrs. T. Frankland, 
Mrs. Edward Pease, C. A. McConnell, 
C. D. Webster, Clara Garfinkle, Mrs. E. 
B. Julian, Frances Miller, Ruth Oehler, 
Dorothy MecNairn, Frances Peters, Dr. 
Arthur Heft, Mrs. William A. Friend 
and Reinald Werrenrath, who gave the 
entire program of the latest recital. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Kate Mork 
Twichell and Lillian Crist, pianists, and 
Clara Williams, soprano, accompanied 
by Mrs. James A. Bliss, were presented 
in recital recently by the Thursday Musi- 
cal. Mrs. Twichell and Miss Crist gave 
the Saint-Saéns “Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven,” and Debussy’s “Petite 
Suite” among other numbers for two 
pianos. Clara Williams was heard to 
best advantage in a French group and 
later in a group of American and Eng- 
lish songs. Mrs. Bliss was accompanist. 


* * * 


Boston.—The Music Lovers’ Club, 
Edith Noyes Greene, president, presented 
the following artists in the monthly con- 
cert given in Steinert Hall on Monday 
morning, Feb. 4: Irene Boucher, so- 
prano; John Orth, pianist; Hazel Clark, 
violinist; William Richardson, baritone; 
Rachel Orcutt, pianist; and as the open- 
ing number to the concert, the Misses 
Carolyn Belcher, violinist; Sara Corbett, 
viola; Charlotte White, ’cello, and Ger- 
trude Belcher, pianist, played three 
movements from the Brahms G Minor 
Quartet. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Army men who are 
interested in music were guests at a 
musicale Feb. 9, arranged by Ethel 
Leach, a prominent Tacoma musician. 
A delightful matinée musicale, given 
Feb. 8 by the St. Cecilia Club at the 
Womans’ Club House, netted a large 
sum to the Red Cross. The program had 
as a special feature two groups of quar- 
tet numbers by a double quartet of the 
chorus singers, with ’cello obbligato by 
R. Aldrich and piano accompaniment by 
Alice Raymond. Soloists were Pauline 
Evans and Mrs. Everett E. McMillan. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Monday evening at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterial Church by the quartet choir 
under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Davis, organist and choir director. The 
quartet includes Clara D. Woodin, so- 
prano; Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, con- 
tralto; Ralph S. Beale, tenor, and Will- 
iam B. Lutz, bass. Assisting were Edgar 
S. Van Olinda, tenor: Thomas F. O’Neill, 
violinist; Ernest Vosburgh, ’cellist, and 
Thomas Daniels, bass. Mrs. Roswell F. 
P. Wilbur gave an organ recital Thurs- 
day evening at the First Methodist 
Church, assisted by Elizabeth Schroeder, 
soprano soloist. 

* * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A charity con- 
cert was given recently by the Willing 
Workers of Ventnor at the residence of 
Mrs. Frank J. Moore. Under the direc- 
tion of Alice Warren Sachse, the pro- 
gram was offered by members of the 
Crescendo Club, including Ida Taylor 
Bolte, Mrs. R. G. W. Wilson, Mrs. G. 
G. Arthur Bolte, Mrs. Henrietta Foster 
Westcott, Mrs. R. B. Whitmay, Cath- 
leen Bennett Goldin, Thelma Holm, Mrs. 
W. W. Dare, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Van 
Valkenberg, J. Virginia Bornstein and 
the trio from Haddon Hall, consisting of 
Henry Gruhler, Anton Bradae and Mars- 
den Brooks. Mrs. Albert Sachse was ac- 


companist. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A program of peni- 
tential music was given at St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Church recently by the Vin- 
centian Chorus under the direction of 
George Yates Myers. The assisting 
soloists were: Helene Bernardi of 
Schenectady, soprano; Mrs. James T. 
Taaffe and Margaret Reineman, altos; 
Thomas E. O’Connor, tenor; J. Emmet 
Wall, baritone, and Master Philip Con- 
roy, soprano. A musicale for the benefit 
of the Woman’s Catholic Service League 
was given lately at the home of Mrs. 
Frank P. Dolan, at which were heard 
Mrs. R. J. Moxley, Mrs. John J. Carey 
and Mary McNally, sopranos; Elizabeth 
Kelly, violinist; Marjorie McDonough, 
Mary Murphy, Bertha Dennis, Edna 
Walsh and Grace Callahan, pianists. 
Mary Adams was accompanist. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—“Eighteenth Century 
Classical Music” was the subject of illus- 
tration at the meeting of the Monday 
Musical Club at the Historical Building, 
with Mrs. Peter Schmidt directing the 
instrumental and Mrs. Fred W. Kerner 
the vocal program. Those who took part 
were Mrs. Daniel S. Benton, Florence 
M. Loftus, Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, Mrs. 
George Quackenboss and Mrs. Walter L. 
Ross, sopranos; Mrs. Goodwin George 
and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, contraltos; 
Mrs. George D. Elwell, Agnes Jones, 
Mrs. Henrietta G. Cross and Esther D. 
Keneston, pianists, and Regina L. Held, 
violinist. The accompanists were Helen 
M. Sperry, Esther D. Keneston, Mrs. 
George D. Elwell and Mrs. Henrietta G. 
Cross. The selections given were by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Handel, Mozart and 
Giordani. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





hanges and additions to this schedule 
uld reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
later than Saturday of the week preced- 
the date of publication. Bookings for a 
iod covering only two weeks from date of 
jlication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—Toronto, Mar. 12; New York, 
Mar. 15. 
Austin, Florence—Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; 
ila Walla, Wash., Mar. 6; North Yakima, 
ish, Mar. 8; Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 11; 
erett, Wash, Mar. 13; Bellingham, Wash., 
Mar. 15. 
Baker, Martha Atwood—Wollaston, Mass., 
Mar. 5: New York (4#olian Hall), Mar. 21. 
Bauer, Harold—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
\iar. 3; New York (4®olian Hall), Mar. 13. 
Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Mar. 3. 
Beebe, Carolyn—Newark, N. J., Mar. 11. 
Bremer, Orina—Brooklyn, Mar. 7, 8. 


a 


Breeskin, Elias—Chicago, Mar. 3; Boston, 
Mar. 12. 

Brown, Eddy—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 

Cantelli, Giacomo — New York (®olian 
ill), Mar. 4. 

Carrara-Pescia, Mme., and Rita D’Asco- 


Roxas—New York (A®olian Hall), Mar. 2. 
Casals, Pablo—New York, Mar. 2. 
Copeland, George—New York (A®olian 

Hall), Mar. 8; Boston, Mar. 11; Newburyport, 

Mass., Mar. 14. 


Cronican, Lee—Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; 
Walla Walla, Wash., Mar. 6; North Yakima, 
Wash., Mar. 8; Tacoma, Wash, Mar. 11; 


Everett, Wash., Mar. 13; Bellingham, Wash., 
Mar. 15. 


Devi, Ratan— New York (olian Hall), 
Mar. 7 

Fay, Maude—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 3. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita—Detroit, Mar. 7. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Cincinnati, Mar. 8, 9. 

Garrison, Mabel—Portland, Me., Mar. 7. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Somerville, Mass., Mar. 
9 

Gegna, Jacob—New 
Mar. 9. 

Gibson, Dora—Salem, Mass., Mar. 4; Pitts- 
field, Mass., Mar. 13. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry — Boston, 
Mar. 4; Lynn, Mass., Mar. 5; Dedham (His- 
torical Soc.), Mar. 6. 

Gluck, Alma—Brooklyn (Institute), Mar. 5. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Spokane, Wash., Mar. 4; 
Walla Walla, Wash., Mar. 6: North Yakima, 
Wash., Mar. 8; Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 11; 
Everett, Wash., Mar. 13; Bellingham, Wash., 
Mar. 15. 

Gunster, Frederick—St. Louis, Mar. 12. 

Hale, Mme. Gertrude—Battle Creek, Mich., 
Mayr. 2. 

Havens, Raymond—Holyoke, Mar. 5. 

Hempel, Frieda—Chicago, IIl., Mar. 3. 


York (4®olian Hall), 


Henry, Mrs. Edith—Battle Creek, Mich., 
Mar. 2: Santa Barbara. Cal., Mar. 8; San 
Francisco, Cal., Mar. 10; Los Angeles, Cal., 
Mar. 12: Oakland, Cal., Mar. 15; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mar. 17. 

Hofmann, Josef—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 10; New York (®olian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 

Kalina, Mai—New York, Mar. 3. 


Jolas, Jacques—New York (/®“olian 
Mar. 15. 

Leginska, Ethel — New 
Hall), Mar. 11. 

Littlefield. Laura—Boston, Mass., 
10, 18, 17; Newton, Mass., Mar. 11. 


Hall), 
York (Carnegie 


Mar. 4, 


Loverde, Chevalier—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Mar. 14. 

Maazel, Marvine—New Orleans, La., Mar. 
{; Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 7; Nashville, Mar. 


11; Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar. 15. 


Macbeth, Florence — New York (®£olian 
Hall), Mar. 16. 

Madden, Lotta—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 11. 

McMillan, Florence — Waterbury, Mass., 
Mar. 8. 


Middleton, Arthur—St. Louts, Mar. 12. 
Miller, Reed—Tampa, Fla., Mar. 2. 


Murphy, Lambert— New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 18. 

Narelle, Marie—Scranton, Mar. 17. 

Novaes, Guiomar—New York (%®olian 
Hall), Mar. 9. 

Peegé, Charlotte— New Bedford, Mass., 
Mar. 10. 

Peterson, Edna Gunnar—St. Louis, Mar. 3; 
Chicago, Mar. 13. ‘ 


Powell, John—Detroit, Mar. 7. 
Pyle, Wynne—Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 11. 
Richardson, Martin—Durant, Okla., Mar. 4. 


Roberts, Emma—Cincinnati, Mar. 3; Welch, 
W. Va., Mar. 4; Detroit, Mar. 7. 


Rodgers, Bertha Lansing—Middleport, Mar. 


Rogers, Francis—Washingtin, D. C., Mar. 4. 
Rosen, Max—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 2. 

Sala, Antonio—Battle Creek, Mich., Mar. 2. 

Sapin, Cara—Boston, Mar. 16. 

Schutz, Christine—St. Louis, Mar. 12. 
Tomkinson, Amy—New York (Zolian Hall), 
Mar. 4. . 

Van Dresser, Marcia—Boston, Mar. 3. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York 
ian Hall), Mar. 15. 

Warfel, Mary—Scranton, Mar. 12. 

Wells, John Barnes—Schenectady, N. Y., 
Mar. 11; Amsterdam, N. .. Mar. 12; One- 
onta, N. Y., Mar. 13; Cobbleskill, N. Y., Mar. 
14: Middleburg, N. Y., Mar. 15. 

Willeke, Willem—New York, Mar 2; Ober- 
lin, O., Mar. 5; Fredonia, N. Y., Mar. 6. 

Wyman, Loraine — Washington Fine Arts 
Society, Mar. 4. 

Yost, Gaylord—Lincoln, Neb., Mar. 6. 


(7£ol- 


Ensembles 


Berkshire String Quartet—New York (A®ol- 
ian Hall), Mar. 5 





Boston Symphony Orchestra—Washington, 
Mar. 12: New York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 14. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Iowa, Mar. 2, 3, 4; 
Portsmouth, O., Mar. 7; Wellsville, O., Mar. 8; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 12, 14. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Mar. 2; Milwaukee, Mar. 4; Chicago, Mar. 8, 
9, 12, 14. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mar. 8, 9. 

Costoley Trio—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar. 8. 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York (£olian 
Hall), Mar. 12; Boston, Mar. 14. 

New York Chamber Music Society — New 
York, Mar. 11. 


Philharmonic Society of New York — New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 3, 8, 9. 
Rubel Trio—New York, Mar. 8. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra — New 
(A£olian Hall), Mar. 2. 


Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Mar. 17. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. 
mar. 3, 3s. Br BUy 20s. 20e Li. 

Symphony Concert for Young People—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 9. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 7: New York (4¢£olian 
Hall), Mar. 10, 17. 


CASALS SOLOIST WITH 
NEW HAVEN ORCHESTRA 


’Cellist Plays Saint-Saéns Concerto with 
Great Success—H. B. Jepson 
Gives Closing Recital 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 23.—The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra at its 
recent concert offered Berlioz’s ‘“Fan- 
tastic Symphony.” The soloist of the 
evening was Pablo Casals, the great 
Spanish ’cellist. His number was the 
A Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns. The 
concerto was played with infinite charm 
and finesse. Nothing finer could have 
been desired, with the exception per- 
haps of better orchestral support. 

Mr. Casals was later heard in the 
Bruch “Kol Nedrei.” The remarkable 
beauty of tone and musicianship of the 
artist were much in evidence in this 
number. 

The large and enthusiastic audience ap- 
plauded the ’cellist vociferously, and he 
obligingly responded with two Bach num- 
bers. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
closed the program. 

Harry B. Jepson, organist, gave the 
last of his series of recitals in Woolsey 
Hall Sunday afternoon. The program 
contained request numbers. 

The third of Arthur Whiting’s cham- 
ber concerts was given on Monday eve- 
ning in the Sprague Memorial Hall be- 
fore an audience of small size. The pro- 
gram was devoted to’ piano works, each 
one of them delightfully played by Mr. 
Whiting. The composers represented 
were Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin 

A. T 


York 


Louis 


and Albeniz. 


New March by Sousa to Be Heard at 
Army and Navy Benefit Concert 


The standardized version of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” arranged by 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Walter Dam- 
rosch, W. Earhart, A. J. Gantvoort 
and Oscar Sonneck, will be heard at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 


' 8, upon the occasion of the Real Es- 


tate Board’s benefit for the Army and 
Navy Relief Societies, when Lieutenant 
Sousa will play it with the massed bands 
of the navy fleet and naval stations in this 
vicinity. Another interesting feature 
which Lieut. Sousa will introduce upon 
this occasion will be his latest march, 
“The Volunteer,” which he calls the 
“Shipping Board March” and which the 
famous bandmaster has dedicated to E. 
C. Hurley and the _ shipbuilders of 
America. 





Mme. Ober Sings at Concert in Aid of 
Odd Fellows’ Orphans 


A concert was given at the Hippo- 
drome on the afternoon of Feb. 24 for 


the benefit of the Odd Fellows’ Orphan - 


Asylum. Bird S. Coler, representative 
of Mayor Hylan, and Victor F. Ridder, 
State Commissioner of Charities, made 
addresses and a musical program was 
offered by Margarete Ober, contralto, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by the Sane Band 
from the asylum, the United Singers of 
New York and the United Singers 
Ladies’ Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of Paul Engelskirchen. 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The first ar- 
tists’ recital for the second semester in 
the course at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music was a program given by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, with 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, as soloist. The 
offerings included the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2, a Concerto for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra, by Boyle, and the Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan und Isolde,” by 
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Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, artist- 
pupil of Sergei Klibansky, scored a 
success at a concert given by .the Schu- 
bert Club in Brantford, Ont., on Feb. 19. 

. « o- 


Lotta Madden will sing at her A®olian 
Hall recital, on March 11, a group of 
songs by Mabel Wood Hill. 

* 7K > 


The Brooklyn Music School Settlement 
gave a musicale on Feb. 25, the guest of 
honor being the Belgian conductor, Henri 
Verbrugghen, who has come to America 
from Australia, where he is director of 


the . serva isic at 
Sydne brug ered a 
spiriter th subject 
of “The of ur Na- 
tional 1 f the 
musicale igner’s 
Romanza, ss’ Or- 
chestra, fol. piano 
selections of Marie 
Baron. Then Cloberg sang 
the Madrigai Harris and 
Lieber’s ‘Butte Wieniawski 
Polonaise in A 1 by Bern- 
hard Kuzel, closec |=) n. 








Wagner. 3ecause of an accident Leo- 
pold Stokowski was not able to conduct, 
and his place was taken by Thaddeus 
Rich, concert master. The program was 
superbly played throughout, and_ the 
large audience was especially enthusi- 
astic over the work of Hans Kindler. 

F. &. 5. 


Recital by Claudia Rhea Fornier Event 
in Musical Week of Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 11.—Among 
the significant events in this city’s 
music calendar was the highly success- 
ful song recital of Mme. Claudia Rhea 
Fornier, contralto, artist pupil of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows, which was given 
in Churchill House on the evening of 
Feb. 6. In her program Mme. Fornier 
was accompanied by Gene Ware. The 
ability of this singer is a familiar fact 
in the musical life of this city, but the 
outstanding feature of her perform- 
ance upon this occasion was the marked 
advance which she has made since her 
last recital here more than a year ago. 
In a program of French, Italian and 
English songs, many of which were the 
type that drew upon every resource of 
the thinking singer, Mme. Fornier re- 
vealed her increasing artistry in the 
convincing interpretation she gave each 
song. 


Leginska for the Springfield Festival 


Haensel & Jones this week announced 
the engagement of Ethel Leginska, the 
pianist, as soloist for the Springfield, 
Mass., festival on Saturday, May 4. 











Louise LeBaron 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 15.—Louise Le- 
Baron, well-known opera singer, who has 
made her home in Lincoln for the past 
three and a half years, died at a local 
hospital Monday evening, after a ser- 
ious illness of three months. Funeral 
services were held on Wednesday after- 
noon, and on the following day the kody 
was taken to Omaha for cremation. The 
ashes, with those of her mother and 
brother, both of whom have died in Lin- 
coln within a few months, will be taken 
to Massachusetts for burial. 

Mme. LeBaron came of New England 
stock. Her maiden name was Louise 
Shepherd, and she was born in Win- 
chester, Mass., in October, 1874. The 
name “LeBaron,” which she adopted for 
professional uses, belonged to her by 
right, as she was a direct descendent of 
a LeBaron who settled in New England 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. She was married at the age 
of eighteen, to Mr. Gillmore, but was 
not willing for long to give up a career 
in which she seemed destined to achieve 
distinction. Besides one son, Ernest 
Gillmore, her only remaining near rela- 
tive was her younger brother, Ralph M. 
Shepherd. 

Miss LeBaron began the serious study 
of music at the age of sixteen and 
started her professional career through 
choir engagements in Boston. Her first 
operatic appearance was with the old 
Bostonians, when she took the place of 
Jessie Bartlett Davis at short notice. Her 
first appearance was in “Robin Hood,” 
and she learned the réle, without previous 
operatic experience, between Wednesday 
noon and Saturday matinée. When she 
left the Bostonians, she sang with Fritzi 
Scheff for three seasons, and next with 





the Castle Square Opera Company. She 
was with the Aborn Opera Company for 
some time, then with the DeKoven Opera 
Company, and then rejoined the Aborns. 
She has also made several very success- 
ful guest appearances with the San 
Carlo Company. She was traveling with 
a concert company, with which Walter 
Wheatley was also connected, when the 
success of a Lincoln engagement brought 
the suggestion that this city would be a 
favorable point in which to open a vocal 
studio. . The LeBaron-Wheatley studios 
have been very successful, and have been 
the means of organizing municipal opera 
in Lincoln. Mr. Wheatley and Miss Le 
Baron, assisted by eminent artists from 
the Chicago, and other companies, and 
by local choruses, have staged a number 
of the standard operas in the city during 
the past three years. . 

Miss LeBaron was proud that her 
training had been secured entirely in 
America; much of her earlier instruction 
had been at the New England Conserva- 


tory, although she later studied with 
various private’ teachers. Miss Le 


Baron’s last public appearance was at 
the Oliver Theater, Lincoln, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 12, (one day before the 
operation which sounded her death 
knell), when she appeared with Walter 
Wheatley and Louis Kreidler and several 
local singers, in a gala performance of 
scenes from favorite operas. 


m. @. H. 





Jessie Davis 


OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 20.—Jessie Davis, 
pianist, recently died here at the resi- 
dence of her brother, A. Mayno Davis, 
after a lingering illness. Miss Davis 
was a descendant of Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop, the famous English composer 
and at one time conductor of Covent Gar- 
den. She first studied with her father, 
who was organist in her native city of 
Burlington, Vt., and with Charles Lee 
Tracy, of New York, later going to 
Paris to broaden her art under the di- 
rection of Harold Bauer. On her return 
she settled in Boston, where she took a 
prominent part in musical affairs. <A 
very intellectual and highly cultivated 


woman, Miss Davis counted hosts of 
friends in the musical circles of New 
York and Boston. A. F. 


John I. Wernig 


John I. Wernig, musician, eighty-four 
years old, died of arterio-sclerosis on 
Feb. 19 in Brooklyn. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., and was a brother of 
the late Charles Wernig, for many 
years leader of the Seventh Regiment 
Band, in Manhattan. He played in that 
band in the Civil War. He also had 
been a member of Gilmore’s Band and 
the Conterno Band of Brooklyn. He was 
a member of the Musical Protective 
Union. He leaves his wife, one daughter 
and three sons. 


Edward G. Whiting 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 23.—Edward 
G. Whiting died Feb. 20 after a two-days’ 
illness of pneumonia. He was well known 
in musical circles. He was born fifty- 
two years ago in West Medway, the son 
of the late Amos G. Whiting, founder of 
the Orpheus Club and a leading musi- 
cian of his day in Springfield, where the 
son has spent the greater part of his 
life. He had also sung in church choirs, 
notably in the First Church and in Mon- 
son. 


Philip Clauder 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 20.—Philip 
Clauder, aged seventy-three, pioneer 
Milwauke musician, died at his resi- 
dence, where he had lived the past sixty- 
three years, following heart failure 
Monday night. Mr. Clauder came to 
this country from Germany at the age of 
three and followed the musical profes- 
sion throughout his life. : 

J. E. McC. 
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Our Men.in France Rungry for 
‘Good Music, Says Mr. Sokoloff 





Warriol™ . 





Conductor of San Frat-ciso Philharmonic, Who Has Just Returned 
from Concert Work in U. S. Camps Abroad, Describes how 
Troops Welcome Musical Artists—Our Soldiers Sing with 
Astonishingly Good Rhythm and Tone Quality, Declares 
VioliniSt-C Gnductor—War Making Sensitive Music-Lovers of 








ve-miles a 


—-pest for them! 














<6éTTVHE effect of the war upon music in 
America is already so tremendous, 
that as yet it is not possible to say how 
great the result is going to be,” said 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the San 
Francisco Philharmonic Orchestra, re- 
cently to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Mr. Sokoloff has just re- 
turned from a four months’ tour of the 
camps in France, both of our army anu 
those of the other allies. He went over 
in October, primarily to see if he could 
be of assistance to the families of mu- 
sicians killed or disabled in the war. 

“IT found conditions very terrible,” he 
said, “and many families totally desti- 
tute. I wrote about it to my wife here 
in New York, and she was instrumental 
in starting ‘The American Friends of 
Musicians in France,’ which has already 
done such splendid work. 

“But of our boys over there, and mu- 
sic? Well, I confess that at first I was 
a little in doubt as to whether the sort 
of music I play would be of interest to 
them. I had taken my violin with me, 
and the first concert I gave was in one 
of the American clubs in Paris. After 
that very first concert, I had no further 
misgivings, and when the Y. M. C. A. 
suggested my going to some of the 
camps, I accepted willingly. 

“The conditions under which concerts 
had to be given at first, were indescrib- 
able and under ordinary circumstances 
would have been impossible. It was al- 


ways cold, usually muddy, and often 
rainy. ‘lransportation was irregular and 
uncomfortable, and when we had to go 
at night, it-was invariably without any 
light whatsoever. The huts often had 
no floors, they were draughty, and some- 
times leaky. The pianos were almost 
universally poor. But the welcomes one 
got, the enthusiasm over one’s playing, 
and the cheers at leaving! These re- 
paid for everything! 

“I found the most responsive audiences 
among the men of the National Army. 
Some of them, of course, were college 
men, and many of them had musical edu- 
cation, but the great mass were just 
splendid, homesick boys who were grate- 
ful because someone had come all the 
way from America to make music for 
them. I played the ‘Spanish Symphony’ 
of Lalo, the Bach ‘Aria on the G String’ 
an arrangement of Debussy’s ‘Blessed 
Damozel’ and the ‘Meditation’ from 
‘Thais.’ My most popular number was 
Kreisler’s ‘Tambourin Chinois.’ Invari- 
ably I had to repeat that. The favorite 
piano numbers of my accompanist were 
by Granados and Albeniz. 


Troops Hire Piano for Soloists 


“Always they begged me to come 
back, and soon. One day in Paris, Fran- 
cis Rogers and I had a telegram from 
one of the aviation camps where we had 
played, asking us to come down again. 
We braved very bad weather to do so, 
and took with us a young fellow named 
John Steele, from Brooklyn. Steele had 
been unable to get into the army on ac- 
count of some slight physical disability, 
so he had gone over on his own respon- 
sibility to help in the entertainment. 
When we arrived, we found that the boys 
had clubbed together and hired an excel- 
lent grand piano for the occasion. They 
had obtained permission to use an army 

uck and gone to a city twenty 
and themselves carted the 
bebe at distance just for one night. 

*tell you we played and sang our 
Mr. Rogers did classical 
numbers and some lighter popular ones, 
and young Steele, who has a very beau- 
tiful tenor voice not unlike McCormack, 






- 


made his biggest success with the ‘Bo- 
héme’ aria. 

“In every case when we had finished 
our part of the concert, we asked them 
to sing for us, and while their répertoire 
was somewhat limited, their rhythm and 
the quality of tone were astounding. 
They really knew how to sing. It seems 
rather a pity that they do not know more 
songs, but they seem to get just as much 

















Nikolai 


Sokoloff, Conductor of San 
Francisco Philharmonic, Photographed 
“Somewhere in France” with Roger 
Lyon, His Accompanist 


pleasure out of singing ‘Over There,’ 
‘Joan of Arc’ and ‘The Bells of Hell Go 
Ting-a-Ling-a-Ling,’ over and over as if 
they were new every time. 


More Surprises 


“There were ali sorts of surprises, too. 
One afternoon when I had finished play- 
ing at one of the aviation camps, two 
boys came up to me, and one of them 
said: ‘We enjoyed your playing so much, 
Mr. Sokoloff, because the last time we 
heard you, you conducted the “Eroica” in 
San Francisco.’ And there, 6000 miles 
from home, we met as friends! 

“You see now what music means to 
those boys. Most of the camps are far 
away from cities, and in any case they 
are not allowed often to go to cities even 
when they are nearby. Small Frencn 
towns are not especially gay even in 
times of peace, so now, music is the onl 
entertainment. They will wait any leneth 
of time for an artist who is late, and 
their disappointment when a musician 
does not arrive is pathetic; but they are 
there the next time, waiting just the 
same. Music has at last been proven 
not a luxury but a necessity. No longer 
is it art for art’s sake, but art for life’s 
sake, and music to the soldier is tne 
greatest consolation. No matter now 
small or how great an artist is, if he be 
sincere, he can be sure of a welcome such 
as he never had before. 

“For some reason, the boys have 
grown abnormally keen to detect any- 
thing cheap. The music, therefore, can 
be as popular as you choose, but they 
wont stand for trash. It’s no use trying 
to ‘put anything over on them.’ You 
might as well not try. If the war lasts 
a long time, I believe that those soldiers, 


having come to realize what music can 
mean, will never again be satisfied with- 
out it.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Garibaldi Concert Recements Entente 
Cordiale at the Scala in Milan 


According to a report to MUSICAL 
AMERICA from Milan, Italy, a patriotic 
demonstration was arranged by the Gari- 
baldi Committee at the Scala on Dec. 3 
to commemorate the termination of the 
Garibaldi Exhibition for the benefit of 
the Italian refugees (Friuli). The 
event seems to have turned out to be the 
greatest patriotic demonstration ever 
witnessed at the Scala. The theater was 
packed to suffocation and all the Allies 
were represented in numbers. “The Kiss 


to Victory,” an English patriotic poe 
by William Lewis (music by Maest 
Cesare Chiesa, arranged for milita: 
band by Maestro Montevecchi, Presida: 
of Milano), was sung by the Engli: 
soldiers and the Scala chorus, likewi: 
an adapted version for Milan of “Ti; 
perary,” also by Lewis. The evening 
sploist was the Australian prima donn: 
Mme. Valdi-Miller. The program fc 
lows: 

Marciale Reale; “Ove Passo La Guerra 
(discorso di G. Podrecca); “La Marsigliess 
Mad. Valdi-Miller; “Il Bacio Della Vittoria 
by William Lewis (baritone solo: A. |} 
Main) ; “Coro Italiano” (solo: Signora Va 
da GfOvanelli); Verdi, “Va Pensiero,’”’ N 
bucco (Coro); “Inno Inglese,” Mad. Vald 
Miller and chorus; Verdi, “O Signor Ch« 
Lombardi (Coro); “Tipperary’’; Belli: 
Guerra Guerra, Norma (Coro); “Inno |] 
Garibaldi’ (Coro Generale). 








MANY DELIGHTS IN 
STRANSKY’S PROGRAM 


Hofmann Plays Schumann Con- 
certo— Orchestra Gives 
Brahms’s Fourth 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Feb. 21. Soloist, 
Josef Hofmann, Pianist. The Program: 





Overture, “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Brahms; 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Eolides,”’ César 
Franck; Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
thu, in A Minor, Schumann; Overture, 
“Carneval,” Dvorak. 


Brahms’s symphonies are like Wag- 
ner’s operas—with presumably estab- 
lished preferences the hearer finds him- 
self constantly readjusting his estimates, 
now most highly favoring one, now re- 
considering in the interests of another. 
To most of the Philharmonic audience 


last week the Fourth, in E Minor, prob- 
ably seemed for the time the greatest 
of them all in abounding inspiration, in 
poetic loveliness, in tenderness allied 
with force of dramatic suggestion, in 
unique beauty of orchestra! color. It is 
a strange and wonderful thing, this sym- 
phony. Indifferently performed, it seems 
drab, recondite, comfortless.. Well done, 
it diffuses, for the.greater part, a flood- 
ing light no less golden than the Second, 
while the darkening mood of the passa- 
caglia speaks the speech of passionate 
earnestness, not the drear gabble of book- 
ish learning. And Brahms never wrote 
a page fuller of tender humanity than 
the andante moderato. 

It was especially in this movement and 
in the first that Mr. Stransky and his 
men rose to heights of luminous and 
sensitive eloquence last week with elas- 
ticity, grace and a quality of poetic div- 
ination. The scherzo seemed rather less 
vigorous than we have heard it at Mr. 
Stransky’s hands nor, in the finale, was 
the stress placed as incisively on the 
dramatic aspects of the music as it can 
be and has been by this conductor many 
times before. But after the first half 
of the work last week the anti-Brahmsite 
seemed as legendary a monster as the 
anti-Wagnerite for other than “patri- 
otic” considerations. 

The concert was, as a whole, opulent— 
almost over-rich—in its orchestral de- 
lights. The “Coriolanus” Overture fur- 


nished a sample of true Beethoven read 
ing and Dvorak’s “Carneval’” won 
heartfelt welcome after a long absenc: 
César Franck is hardly at his greates 
in “Les Eolides.” But there is much ex 
quisite, sensuous and characteristic i: 
this tenuous ,piece, with its “Tristan 
chromatics and its premonitions of th. 
D Minor Symphony. 

The greatest enthusiasm of the eve 
ning followed Josef Hofmann’s perform 
ance of the Schumann Concerto. M1: 
Hofmann does not often play this work 
the greatest and most poetic of all pian 
concertos. To the writer’s recollectio: 
he has let it alone since doing it at ; 
New York Symphony concert three o: 
four years ago. Supreme artist that h 
is, he seems strangely out of sympathy, 
with this work and never move 
one in it as he does in the concertos o! 
Beethoven or of Rubinstein. Technical], 
brilliant and rhythmically vital as was 
his playing last week, it had a detached, 
impersonal, uncommunicative quality not 
consonant with the abounding poetry and 
fancy of Schumann’s great,.work. 

= H. FP. P. 


The Sunday Concert 


Anna Case was to make her first ap 
pearance in New York with the Phi! 
harmonic on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, 
but indisposition made her cancel it 
Marie Rappold was announced in he: 
place and sang the “Jewel Song” from 
Gounod’s “Faust” and the “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
from “Tosca.” The Metropolitan so- 
prano was favorably received by the 
audience and after the “Tosca” air, 
which she sang admirably, she had seven 
recalls. 

Mr. Stransky gave the F Major Bran- 
denburger Concerto of Bach, Saint 
Saéns’s Second Symphony, Glazounoff’s 
“Chopiniana” Suite, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Spanish Caprice. There was 
great enthusiasm er the delightful! 
Saint-Saéns symph@fy—really a sinfon- 
etta, but a remarka@le one, when one 
considers that it. was, written by Saint- 
Saéns at the age of 24—and Mr. Stransky 
was recalled and had the orchestra rise to 
share the applause. The beautiful Bach 
concerto also won hearty plaudits; much 
of the rhythmic vigor of its openine 
Allegro was, however, destroyed by the 
unrhythmic playing of the solo violin 
part by Concertmaster Megerlin. 

A. W. K. 





The Berkshire String Quartet will give 
a second concert at AYolian Hall on the 
evening of March 5. Their program wil! 
include quartets by Beethoven and Reger 
and a Serenade by Sowerby, dedicated 
to Mrs. Coolidge, who was the patron of 
the organization. 





EHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all otners 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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Pianos and Player Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 

















KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 
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526-536 Niagara Street — 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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